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CHAPTER L 


Tiik Disthict* 

[ This chapter is by Mr. Charles McMinn, O.S., late Assistaitt Sef lkiwent Oilleer, atiil 
was written by him for tlm Oudh (iaxcatcer.J 

SECTION /.-NATURAL FKATUREa 

General description, levels, olovation—Soil and stihierranenn 
JB'orests—Kivors— Fauna— Climate — JiaiufuU—Ttimporature— Medical 

1. The district of Ilainloi, in nmny respects one (if the 
most important in Oudh, is bounded along its wliolo onstern 
frontier by the Gumti. At the cxtrenio north-west the littlo 
river Sendha separates it from the district of Shiilijaluinpue 
down to its junction with the Itiimgnuga. The boundary tljoii 
crosses tbo latter river and proceeds (lirect south, till, at the 
ferry of Sangrarapur, it strikes tho Ganges, which f’orniH tbo 
rest of its western limit. Artificial linos of <lemar<'!itiou 
separate it on the north from Kheri, on tho sonth from tho 
Lucknow and Unao districts. Tho district forms nn irregu- 
lar parallelogram rimning between tho Gumti and tho Gnagos. 
Its greatest length froiti north-west to south-east is 7H miles, 
its average breadth is 46. It lies between 2(1“ .’i t'’ ami 27“ 4 7' 
north latitude, and between 79“ 42' and 80“ r>2' east longi- 
tude ; its population is 9.‘U,517, being at the rntt* of 406 to 
the square mile. Tho entire area of tlu< district is 2,292 
square miles, somewhat loss than rerthshire ; ti)o area hi 
acres is 1,457,114, of which 844, .560 are cuItivivU'd. E.xdu- 
sive of grants — 

59 per coni is under crop, 

2 „ is in groves, 

H „ i.M barren, 

54 „ is covered with water in the slmpo of rivers, 

lakes and ponds, 

25 „ is araWo waste, 

8 „ consists of roads or sites of villages. 

The above have boon altered from tho oditnal figuros Ijy 
a distribution among all the headings of tho 2’9 porcontngo 
of rent-free lands. It is to bo feared, however, tltat ffio 
barren lands are considerably more extensive than is her© sot 

1h 
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HARDOI SETTLEMENT EEPORT. 


forth. One feature of Hardoi is the series of great tisar or 
sEline plains which run through the middle ot the distiict 
on each side of the railway from Saiidila to Shahabad^ i tliey 
are almost wholly unculturable. Hardoi is a level district ; 
there are no mountains j the higIiest*^oitit is north of Piluuu, 
near the Gumti, and is 490 feet- above the level of tbe sea. 
The country continues high along the Gumti, with a breadth^ 
of from S to 8 miles, tbe soil sandy, water at a distance of 
from 25 to 40 feet ; this elevated belt then sinks eastward 
into the central plain, which is from 10 to 20 miles broad. 
Down its centre runs tbe river Sai, wbicb rises in PiliAui, the 
elevation of which stream varies from 437 feet at Hardoi to 
420 feet when it crosses the railway between Sandila and 
Hardoi. Beyond this plain the country again rises, forming 
the watershed between the Sai and Garra with other tribu* 
taries of the Ganges ; poceeding west tbe elevation reaches 
480 feet between Hardoi and Sdndi, and sinks to about 470 
between Mddhoganj and Malldnwdn. The main portion of 
the district is then the valley of the Sai river : a valley, how- 
ever, whose slopes are almost imperceptible in places. For 
instance, Hardoi, the headquarters, two miles from the Sai, 
is only two feet above it. Beyond the river Garra tbe valley 
of the Ganges is met ; the elevation is low, the Ganges itself 
being only 396 feet above the sea opposite Sdndi. The 
drainage follows the levels above indicated. The rivers Garra 
a»d Rdmganga were probably much larger formerly than they 
are now, a portion of the waters of the Ganges having pro- 
bably in former times pa.ssed down their channels. For the 
general tendency of the Himalayan rivers has been to abandon 
lateral cbjmnels and concentrate their volume in the central 
and most depressed one. Many think that the main channel 
of the Ganges was formerly that of the present Garra, but 
this is, I think, impossible, there having been no recent 
changes of note in the river-bed. 


aspect of the country, except towards 
fte Ganges, is hardly so pleasing as in the rest of Oudh, 
Ihere are fewer groves, and more hard grey plains. To- 
wards the Gauges, near Sdndi and Bilgrdm, the land is more 
uneven, and often rises into hillocks of sand cultivated at the 
bi^es, but the summits of pure white silica rippled all over 
with .very eddy of wind. These elevati™ are often 
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obscured with wbirliug drifts of sand-like clou^ds on tlio tops, 
■while the atmosphere below is quilo cleai'. (Huiorally theso 
hills are covered with the lol'ty nninj ;i:rass, whoso Kt»jks are 
twelve feet high, and topi)c<l with huge pinnies of flossy 
filaments ; in some places this gruvss lorms hedges for tho 
fields in which scanty crops of barley arc rni.sedj but on the 
sand hills above Gopainan and Siindi th(5 and soil raises 
nothing else. Tho gigantic tufts of reod-Iiko grass are a. 
most graceful feature in the landscape ; they cover with their 
swaying plumes the miiiiorous sandy knolls which some great 
river or lake has loft behind, and if any one, iiiojintcd on an 
elephant, surveys tlic scone from the highest i»oiiit, it is one 
of strange and weird beauty as fiir as tlio_ eye can reach. 
When they arc very thick they resist the wind, which only 
dimples tho serried mass ; at other places tho reeds head their 
silky glories to tho earth in great swathes, anti toss them 
about in every gust till they present the appearance of waves 
in a chopping sea. These sand hills atid their grassy hrakes 
are tho haunt of herds of door, besides sundgrotise and 
pigeons. 

3. The soil of llardoi is lighter than that of perhajw any 
other district, twenty -seven percent, being sand, fifty-six per 
cent, loam, and seventeen per cent. clay. Ho iimcli for tho 
surface soil. As for the suhto rraneau formatinn.s, a sect ion* 
along tho railway cutting for si-xty-five miles through this 
district has been obtained in tho jiroci'ss of sinking weds. It 
reveals most interesting facts. Kverywlu’ro grey, whiU', or 
yellow sand, wholly uumixed with clay, is met with at a 
depth of from twelve to thirty-live feet. For the first iwenty 
miles from tho border of the Lucknow district, proceeding 
north, the sand is met at an average diKtanco of twcnly fwt, 
the extremes being seventeen feet, and for about two mill's 
on each side the river liaita thirty feet. Above the sand in 
first a stratum of black clay from two to ton feet thick, ahovo 
that again sandy clay averaging about six lecfj and above timt 
the surface soil, a red day averaging about eiglit feet thick. 
Throughout this tract the wells cau generally liu dug without 
masonry linings. From Kachhona to iliirdoi, about twenty 
miles further, forming tho basin of tho Sni, tho sand omutiN 

♦ Kindly furnished to Mr. A. II* Ilarhigton by fcltt Aiifitot Eii|ia«isr« of tli<i 
RobUkhttnd liaUwan Mr. Q» V. Mmrtyo, Mr* A. Cirr> mS litt Mr. 

Jr. White. 
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nearer tke surface, averaging about fifteen feet beneath the 
upper soil, -which consists of sandy clay with a thin topping 
of yellow clay, while for about three miles on each side of 
the Sai the floods have deposited a surface-dressing of pure 
sand. Throughout this area wells cannot last without a 
masonry lining, unless they merely collect the surface per- 
colations. Beyond Hardoi the bottom sand sinks somewhat, 
and when the series of j fails round Pipri, half-way botwoou 
Hardoi and Shahabad, is reached, the sand gives place to a 
blue sandy clay ; this break was apparently caused by the 
channel of some ancient river. The sand again a])proachos 
the surface for the last six miles before reaching iShahabad. 
Throughout half of this section these wells should stand 
without a masonry lining. 


® pmher of large jhils or lakes in the 
district ; those of Saadi, Rodamau, and several near Kachhona 
and B4waa are the most remarkable. Tliat of Sdndi is throe 
miles long and one to two broad, the land on either side rising 
igh above the water; one or two large groves add thoir 

r * S* ’“'8® eipaneos of lira 

^ recess of the valley the waters are Btill 

■wW^n \ surrounding omiuoncos 

SS?nr t “to shoots of gr?y 

npphng wavelets, and often in the centre of the lake sudden 

brave companiona in a^ Rop® bia 

P>»poaeao?in^tion.r^;a,SnSlT >”8e!3:i»od for 
edfenrtbon.. W 


IQ 


from them. ¥eariv7ll if f ^^tcr- 

abundance. The HardoF Trift ® water-nut 

® «awoi wild-fowl shootings are famous. 
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along its banks blends with the grc.at forest of the tarAt. 
Down these i)roraontories of the primeval woods, stretclang 
far into the cultivated lands, came down robber biunls, the 
Bdchhils of Atwa Piparia, the Pdsis of the Bdngai", Mitauli, 
and Ahrori in Gopamau, the Katahria of Palia, the Chaniar 
Gaurs of Sara. By day they inarched secretly through the 
forests, stopping at noon beneath some vast pfpal or banian 
to cook the midday meal and offer an oblation of mon| and 
flowers to their patron goddess BhawAni, who is partial to 
these umbrageous sbriucs. At night they would come forth 
from the jungle, move swiftly and silently on some village in 
which dwelt a village banker, a wealthy grain merdiant, some 
Government civil ov military ofiicor retired with ids savings 
to his native village; before daylight they would divo Iwck 
into the forests, leaving mangled and tortured bodies over tlio 
holes whence their treasures had been rifled. Even now in the 
BAngar the PAsis pride themselves on taking some evidence 
of their prowess, a penknife, a handkeridiief, from tho tents 
of the English officers who visit their jnngkis for sport, luul 
with whom they are generally on tho boat of terms. 

There arc other forests between SAndda and MAdhoganj, 
between Ilardoiaud BAwan; but the main jungle tract is that 
which extends along both banks of tho Sai almost continuously 
for about fifteen miles from its source, while on citli(*r side 
detached patches of jungle are scjitterod hero luul there, 
gradually getting more and more sparse further cast and wi’St 
from that river. These jungles wore fonuerly inhabittnl; in 
one patch of about three thousand acres, grantcil ns a rowanl 
for loyalty to Munshi Fazl Easi'il, tho owner’s ploughs havn 
already revealed fifteen ancient wells in perfect order, covered 
with a light coating of loam from the decay of fallen loaves 
during many centuries. There is hardly any sAl forest, dliAk 
is the most common; and nowhere is the glorious bloom of 
that tree a more striking feature of the March and April 
landscape than in Ilardoi. Karamula is connnon, but tlm 
baman tree is more abundant in Ilardoi than in any other part 
of Oudh. ‘ 

6. Tho rivers of Ilardoi arc, commencing from tho west, 
the Ganges, KAmganga, Garra, Sukheta, Sai,Baita,and Qumll: 
their aggregate cold»woather discharge is nearly 4,000 feet per 
second. Pew of them arc of any use for purposea of irriga* 
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tioa. The Garra is perhaps most largely applied to that 
object. The Gumti during the winter and summer is here a 
gentle stream whose dry- weather discharge is not more than 
300 cubic feet; it has high sandy banks on each side, is easily 
fordable at all places, and at certain sjpots is not more than 
two feet deep. It is nowhere bridged in this district. The 
Sai, which, during the rains, has an enormous torrent of water, 
is here an insignificant river, with a channel hardly sunk behnv 
the general surface till it gets beyond the latitude of llardoi 
opposite Sandila. There it has cut a channel some twenty- 
five feet below the surrounding country. Its dry-weather 
discharge is only thirty feet at Partabgarh; it is a mere rivulet 
in Hardoi. The Ganges, the Rdmganga and the Garra are 
navigable by boats of 500 maunds; the banks of all are sandy, 
the bottoms never rocky, though ridges of kankar occur. The 
fords are mentioned in the accompanying tabic. 

List of ghats or fords under Qovernmmt management in the 
Hardoi District. 


Name of village 
in wbieh the 
ghat is situate. 

Name of 
ghat. 

Name of 
ri?cr, 

Ecnmrks. 

Bhatpnrf pargana 
and tahsil Sandlla. 

1 Bhatpur 
ghat. 

j Gumti 

This road goes from Bareli to T.»uck« 
now rid Bhatpur. Carta of grain «ro 
taken from Bitapur and l4ikhlmpur (m»r* 
therly districts and aometimea oarta 
go to Cawnporc »*4 Baudila, AuraH, 
and Kasdlabad. 

Baniganjv paa^na 
3andi^. 

EiJgMt. 

Qumti ... 

This ghat lies on the road going from 
Khaingarh vtd Nlmkhl.r and BantUla 
to Lucknow, and another from HantlHa 
vid Kachhona and M&dhoganJ gooM to 
Mehndighfit, and the third goon 
straight tfi’d Gbauaganjto Mohndighat* 
On these roads too, grain, dtc,, nro 
abundantly exported. Generally grain 
is sold at M&dhogauj. 

Kathingra and 
Kaljanmal^ tahsil 
iSandfla. 

Hattiagh&t 

Gumti M. 

The Hattia Haran mijla coneo«r«o 
goes through this ghUt. The paimage 
of carts daily amounts to 650 during 
the fair. 
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List of ghdts or fords under Gmernment management in 
the Hardoi District . — ( coucIucIcmI. ) 


Name of village in 
which the ghat ia 
situate. 

Name of 
ghdt. 

Name of 
river. 

j Hetnarki. 

Mahnakolai tahsil 
JSandila. 

Mahdowa- 

ghat 

Oumti M. 

This gl4t is near Nlntklik. 

Bhainsari, pargaha 
Gopamau, tuhflil 
. Xiardoi. 

Dudhuaman- 

gh^it. 

Oumil 

This ghAfc i« on tho road to Fitehgarh 
N&npiira, aml,a» Hin on fhs Siuiimr 
rottd, travollefH are pausing dfdly iti 
groat munbers* 

Kolhahai% talwil 
IShaUahad. 

Kolhahar- 

ghat. 

Gumtl .. 

Thin road goes to Muhamdl rol 
Pihani. 

PalijtahsSl Shaha- 
bad. 

Blijghut. 

Garra ... 

Till* ghit Hen on tho fml from 
Shahahud to Pali. 

Saudlla, tahsil Bil« 
gt&iu. 

KrijghUt 

Gam .«« 

Thin road goes to Pateligarh-Farnkh* 
abad M ercdaiuiiMe, eUdhM, eopperi 
come from there. 

Dcosipur, pargana 
Kaiiati^ tahsil BU« 
griim. 

Dcodigh&t 

Gambhfri, 

Thin gh&t lies on the rotid to Fateh>* 
garh*Nln|4rai a minor ghlt. 


In the rains of 1872, tlio river Sai pn^sentod a «onHi<l<*ra!)h? 
volume of water, 1()8 foot broad, Id’d (t'ot<l«op, with a vidooity 
of 3-52 miles per hour, and with a tlistdiargcs ol ouhiu lui't 
per second. In ordinary monsoons the hijnhust tiiHchjirgu is 
about a quarter loss than this, Tho river is orosHed by iho 
railway with a girder bridge with three uponings, each of ii(5 
feet. The flood discharges of the only other river, tho Sukhotn, 
of which tho information has been obtained, aru given htdow;— 


River. 

Waterway, 
linear feet* 

1 

1 

1 i 

M(‘an veloeity. 

Fiooti tllHidmrgo 
per fiecomi, In 
rnhie fees# 

Sukhota ... 

ISO 

1 

18-5 


u,tse 


There is no timber traffic ou tho rivers, oxoopt oa the 
Oarra. . 
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Tlierew BO river-side towns of nny 
ov Wl^rto MaMuwdn, HMni, llftnloi. nre nil far 

Shababad, "Jf . . place of any ii«ponaii«e 

'T,“J ri"6a3,' but iX « r 

pries worthy of note are met with m tlic Uwf ru t. i ic 
rohu are to be had in the Garra and lUmganga. None of tlio 
rivers or marshes have been embanked. 

7 HardoiisworseofFforwoodthananyothoT district ; 

its iun^les cannot be called woods, and les-s than two mr <mnt. 
of Krea has been planted with groves, which^is pcrbnpH tlio 
rea^r, its rainfall is so much below the provincial avcroKc. 

8 There is nothing peculiar in tho fauna of Ilardoi ; 

its features are similar to those of Partahgarh and l.ucknow. 
No tigers have been seen for twenty years, but Icopardn aro 
still found in the jangles near Pih&ni. Black buck aro very 
numerous in Gopamau, and everywhere ahmg f’ho aaiiiiy 
hanks of the Gumti herds of fifty are found. On the Oangrs, 
near MalUnwdu, they are not so common, but have niimh 
longer horns; 24 inches are not infrequent. N(l-gdo arc 
found in herds of forty in tho jlidu jungle around Dbarmjmr 
between the Ganges and Edraganga, also near Pihdiii and 
Tandiaon in the jungles around the Sai. Spotted deor arn 
found in the bamboo brakes near the villages in Gopamau and 
near Atwa, the residence of Thdkur Bhdrath Singh, Imlf-way 
between Saadlla and Hardoi. The four-horned dwr ban 
recently disappeared. The writer shot one in Ilnrca 

have become unaccountably scarce since 1868 ; tho flaodi am 
supposed to be the cause. The mallard, teal, grey duck, and 
common goose are more abundant in Hardoi than m any other 
district of Oudh. The range of jWls which dot the lower 
levels of the’ Sai valley abounds in all kinds of water-fowl. 


8. The following account of the climate and sanitary 
conditions of Hardoi has been communicated by Dr. Mcileddiu, 
the late Civil Surgeon 

The climate of Hardoi does not differ materially from 
that of Oudh generally. Hailstorms and tornadopa aro 
perhaps more common and destructive; one in. March, ISOH, 
destroyed crops to the value of Ks. 2,00,000. The averiigo 
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rainfall is said to liavo boon 2R inclio.s loom 1802 to 1805, 
28 inches in ISGO, inches in 1807, U in 1868, and this 
report gives the rainfall for the years 1869, 1870, 1871, 1S72 
at 27, 47, 40, and 51 inches. The total rainfall will thou 
average for the last ten years about .‘52 inches, that of the 
province being about 42. There is no doubt that llurdoi is 
perhaps the driest distri<!t in Oudh, even although the roturjis 
for tho years before 186(i may not bti strictly acenrato. 'flu' 
average for tho last five years in tho adjoining district, Sitapur, 
is 34 inches. In the revenno report for 1 872 the average rain- 
fall for tho last five years is given at 39 inches, as follows: — 


1867 ... 67-3 

]8(i« ... 24*2 

1869 ... 28 


1870 ... 46‘.J 

1871 ... 4.1*8 

1872 ... 3;i*2 


In 187.3 the rainfall was only 21 iiudios, being consi<l(;r- 
ably the lowest in Ondh, .*in<l agjiin in 1874 the re<-ord<>d 
rainfall in llilgrdm has been only 31 inches, the lowest in 
Oudh. 


Tho following statement gives tin* result of thermometric 
oh.servations and rainfall of tin: Ilardoi district as reeord(M( in 
the sadr station. The statement is compiled from the njcords 
of the three years 1,8 (!9, 1870 and 1871. Previous ohservu- 
tions are not ndiahte. The s(!Coiid Oible givt>s tlu^ tht'ruio- 
metrical observations for 1871 somewhat more in detail 


Mouth. 

daily 

inngfs 

Approxiumii 
uHnii of 
uitmilu 

Uilllirall, 
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Change abstract of meteorological register for l87I. 


Sta»DAR 1> TnmmOMKTKR IN 


Month. 


Mean. 


nighoHt and 

datei. 


Lnw^it mni 
datva. 


January 

^'ebruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Norember 

December 


678 

75*2 

«5*2 

96*0 

94*1 

91’0 

66*3 

85*9 

86*7 

88*7 

79*4 

C9‘l 


Hi 

77*4 

13th and Hth 
«0‘4 
30th 
7«’4 
ISth 
ioa*4 
20th 
106*4 

2iul and 3rd 
iu4*a 
Snd 
08*4 

7th and 14th 
n*i 
SSnd 
93*4 
4th 
99*4 

tat 
66*4 
6th 
87*4 


I6fh 
in *4 
intU 

66*4 

3id atiil 4th 
7I‘4 
unrd 
61*4 
9»(td 
66*4 
6tlih 
6U * I 
99mi 
70*4 

«4th and ilafc 
8t>’4 
I71h 
77*4 
8»«t 
64*4 

19th HUd nmh 

Oitli and it?th 
74'9 

97th and 99th 
69*4 


. jJrought, Iiailstorms, aatl <}(»«- 

tractive tornadoes than other districts. In KachhanTk,. 
Bilgrim the lowlands are often Booded. No 
or drainage sohem« hap boon carried out. A lilan 1 m « m 

been destiuctive over small areas. None of the rivers iloocl 
aeir banks to a sennas extent, but the jhlls in iKwl Md 

oveSor “ 
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Another table is appended showing the rainfalls of pre- 
vious years, which are given for what they are worth ; they 
were taken at the Hardoi dispensary : — 


Year. 

Inches. 

1865 



SO'O 

1866 


••• 

28-0 

1867 

• «« 

t*T 

67*3 

1868 

• •ft 

• «fl 

24*2 

1869 

*# * 

mmm 

28*1 

1S7U 

««« 


46*4 

1871 



44*8 

1872 

• •« 

UA 

33r2‘ 

1873 



21 0 

11874 

... 

•ft* 

41*6 

1876 


•ft* 

28-6 

Average- for 11 years 

••• 

36*7 


The accompanying table exhibits the rainfall for the last 
two years of drought, 1868 and 1873, each of which was 
followed in 1869 and 1874, respectively, by considerable 
scarcity. It will be noted that the entire rainfall was scanty, 
the distribution capricious and unusual, and there was no rain 
during individual months in which it is^ muck needed- for 
agricultural purposes. 

There are four rainfalls, each of which must be pro- 
pitious to secure a good harvest. 

Is4 — The June rains, the former rains as they may be 
called. In 1873 they came only to one-third of an inch, 
quite insufficient to moisten the earth for the plough and. to 
water the early rice. 

2rad. — The main monsoon, which commences in July and 
ends at the commencement of October. This was barely 
sufficient in either year, but the fall in September, 1868, was 
only 1-8 inches, and it ceased too soon, viz., on September 
20th. 

Zrd . — The latter or October rains, which are required to 
water the late rice and moisten the land for the winter plough- 
ings. These were wholly deficient in both years. 

4iA.— The January-Eebruary rains, which were wholly 
wanting in 1869 and 1874, were only one-third of an inch. 
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Speaking broadly then, the rains commcnred well in J 
badly in 1878. They ended with slight showers in I8(!8, and 
too soon ; in 1873 they were scanty for tlie last month, iind 
ended still earlier — in September. So fur 1878 was ahont 
equally bad with 1868 ; there was absolutely no rain in either 
year from October till January, but in h'ebruary there was no 
rain in 1869, and a third of an inch in 1874. 


Total rainfall 

ms. 


IProm June Isfc to October tat 

11*20 


I’rora October 1st to December Slat 

00 

iH^ 

in 

In June 

aM 

„ September 

1*8 


5 ) October 

O'O 

m) 

Dale of rain commencing 

June 17ilt* 

June HHik 

„ of rain ending 

September aoth* 

Heplember Hth. 

Diun in January-Fobruary of ensu- 
ing year. 

0*0 



Two severe storms passed over the distrie.t iri the hot 
seasons of 1865 and 1868. They did consiclurabh! ilaningo to 
houses, trees, &c. The wind blew from tiie wtsst, luid travel- 
led with considerable velocity. Slight shocks of earthqit.'ihc 
have been occasionally felt, but they were not nhenouK'UH 
demanding special mention. 


10. Statistics of births have been discontinued from duly, 
Medical aspects.* 1870. Thc rcconls of deaths urc given 

for the years 1870 and 1871. Deaths are recorded by the 
agency of villago chaxibdars. Tlio totals are pnjbably tior- 
rect or at least an approximation to truth, but the eaitHe.s of 
deaths given are quite unreliable. 
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Malarian fevers are the only prevailing endemic diseases 
of the district, and they are to be attributed to the extensive 
marshes which abound. These diseases prevail to a small 
extent in the dry weather of the year, but subsequent to the 
close of every rainy season, L e., from October to December 
( for about 2^ months ) ; the deaths from these causes are very 
large. No attempt has been made at drainage of swamps, but 
increased cultivation and the clearing of jungles have no doubt 
lessened sickness and mortality due to disease of malarious 
origin. No statistics, however, exist to institute a comparison 
between the mortality now and that sixteen years ago, at least 
none worthy of confidence. Sanitary efforts are very hmited, 
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and have not in the least tended to reduce the death-rate in 
any part of the district. 

Cholerahas never had a wide epidonucity in thifi district; 
the waves of epidemics which have passed over have mused 
snoall mortality, and the disease has quickly disnjjpeared. It 
has presented no specific character, and its ravagm did not 
appear confined to any particular classes of the |Hjpulatif>n. 
It has generally prevailed in the rainy season. Tlio mortality 
may he estimated at fifty per cent, of those attacked. 


Small-pox prevails annually in the district, generally in 
the cold season, and, it is to he feared, causes a conHulorable 
number of deaths amongst the infant population. Few ndults 
die of the disease, as they have all been protected by having 
had the eruption in early life. It is imjjossiblt? to calfulato 
the proportion of deaths to the number attacked. 'J’he return 
of deaths from this cause given in the Statement inclndes those 
from measles and any other disease in which an eruption oji the 
skin happens to be present ; hence the figures birely give an 
approximation to the actual fact. Small-pox is not equally 
fatal every year. In 1867 it caused a very largo mortality. 
Probably it would not be far from the truth to say that 80 per 
cent, of the young children died from this cause during the cold 
season of 1867-68. No other epidemics prevail iu tbu district. 


Cattle disease has unfortunately prevailed largely for se- 
veralyears ; the two descriptions of disease which call for ,u,tice 
are those fully described m Dr. K. McLeod’s comm umcat ion, 
and denominated respectively '^paschim^' or 

- W (Digs,, of cfcf 

&c.) The former w a constitutional disease, the latter primarily 

oy neglect, faith, &c. The prominent symptoms in nascliina 
are fever, looseness of the bowels, sore-throat, ulceration of he 
mouth and fauces, no eruption on the skin • in „J ” ° *• ® 
ondreollinjotdefeot 

amongst the cattle attacked, probaKo^l Jl f f 
and 10 or 15 per cent, in kura^ 

Sion of cultivation has anything to do with 
cattle disease. Pasture iLds teem to bfabundfir 
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The following drugs are known to be indigenous to the 
district 


Mineral, 


Nitre or saltpetre ( sliorfi ), 

Sal Ammonia (naixsadur;. 

Vegetable. 

Opium. 

Oas tor-oil 
Oin^or. 

MndAr, Ascvlepiadacoco, Caloirnpu llandltamL 
Baol, A^jgU Marmelo^, 

Gumsj substitutes ibr gum /Iruc/a. 

Liquorice, Glyeerrhiza glahm. 

Squill or Kiuidra, Urgmea intUoa. 


Anhml, 

Tilini fly, Mylabris CicImiL 


3EGTION JI^AGRIOULTUUlil AND tX)MMKl{CH 

Crops— Affriciiltural statistlcfl— Fricos— ttf 

Fiflh-Mttimfactureft-Trttdo— OoHimerco— Uailwa;? wid wm- 

munications— Weights and raca«ures--*latoro3t, 

11, The official returns of crop areas are apparently 
incorrect ; they are as follows in the revenue report for 
1872:— 


•Wheat 

Staple. 



Arrrmte, 

«l«l t 


««» 

.11 -1, 1 Ha 

Hire' 


t * * 

• 4»l# 

74,(!.1() 

Other edible grains 


•#* 


Oilseeds 


« « 

*«« 

17,500 

Sugar 

»«* 

««« 


28, .KH* 

Cotton 

... 



1.1,040 

Opium 



«*» 

522 

Indigo 

<1** 


#•% 

1,422 

"Pibres 

•»« 



6,430 

Tobacco 


<r«<jK 

»« ft 

15,200 

Vegetables 

««« 

« <1 * 

*•* 

24,762 

1,329,764 


The total area under crop in the year of survey was 
844,560 acres, nor is it likely that much land has been 
brought under the plough iu recent years, If so, even 
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allowing for dofasli crops, the area in the above table niiist 
be exaggerated. Further, the table exhibits Ilardoi a« thts 
greatest wheat-producing district in Oudh, althongli, acconiiitg 
to the soil returns already quoted, it has a very large propor- 
tion of sandy soil which is unfitted for growing wheat. 1 lartioi 
produces very little rice, and that only of the common Itimis ; 
transplantation is not applied, and fine rice lands are ofum 
allowed to lie fallow. This is probably owing to the t'xri'p- 
tional dryness of the district. In BiJgrdm, Malli'uiwiin, and 
Sandila cultivation has attained a higll pitch, ami tiio routs 
paid by the Kdcbhis for the potato and yam lam! tu>ar tlio 
towns reach Rs. 50 per acre. The latest oflicial roUuns oj’ 
rents are not trustworthy ; they mention sugaroano and cot- 
ton lands as renting at ]Rs. 6-8-0 and Rs. 5 - 2-5 per aoro, whicli 
is under the trath. The ordinary crops and troo.s of K licri, m 
described under that district in the Gazetteer of Oiidli, aro 
found in Hardoi; the large garden grounds of the latter liisi riet 
24,762 acres, are sown largely with popper ; the groves mm ’ 
sist of excellent mango and jamun trees; misain is grown 
near the Ganges, and kusum, ’or safflower, is sown m tint 
borders of the cereal crops. Descriptions of the above and of 
tneir uses are subjoin ed. 


Capsicum amuum CMrcA.j-This is a native of Sontli 
America. There are several varieties of it, distinginshed bv 
the shape of the fruit. Cayenne pepper i.s tlu,‘ pnahim- «d 
mmj of the smaller species of capsicum, the (mtH L*in*r* i}nV<j 
and pound^Bd small,- and mixed with salt. When ent, hem! ntul 
eaten fresh, they are excellent promoters of dimstion and nrt. 
made into pickles, and otherwise used for sCSi Lm 
There are two distinct principles in tlic j)ods, <mo of which Is 
an ethereal oil, and which constitutes tlie real KtiimiliiJo/.- 
prmciple. The bruised capsules aro employed as imwcrl'in 
rubefacients, being reckoned preferablr*' hi om i 1 

upon the fruits, all the essenHn I nnol.v- ^ vinegar 
cannot be effected by T 

properties. This chillie^ vmeLr is ^ fi***'*' 

topar&g a fco flavour to flah*and 
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is exported to England, especially from tlie West Indies, tlio 
price of chillies in London being from 15s. to 25s. the cwt."— 
Dmry's Useful Plants of India., page 3. 

“ The Cayenne pepper is prepared in the following manner 
in the West Indies : the ripe fruits are dried in the sun, and 
then in an oven, after bread is baked, in an earthen or stone 
pot, with flour jjotweon the strata of pods. When quite dry 
they are cleaned from the flour and beaten or ground to fine 
powder. To every ounce of this a pound of wheat-flour is 
added, and it is made into small cakes with leaven. These are 
baked again that they may be as dry and hard as biscuit, and 
then are beaten into powder and sifted. It is then fit for use 
as pepper, or for being packed in a compressed state, and so 
as to exclude air, for exportation.” — Drury's Useful Plants of 
India, page 112. 

Carthnvius tinctorkis ( Kusum Barre ). — Description: 
annual; 1-2 feet ; stem erect, cylindrical, branching near the 
.summit; loaves oval, .sessile, much animated, somewhat spiny ; 
heads of flowers enclosed in a roundish spiny involucre ; 
flowers largo, deoj) orange. Flowers in Novembcr-Decom- 
bar. — (lloxh. FI. Ind., iii. 409. Peninsula, cultivated). 

Economic nses.-^ The dried flowers, which are very like 
saflron in appearance, have been employed to adultcr.ato that 
drug. They contain a colouring principle called carthamitic 
acid, used by dyers, and constituting tlio basis of rouge. The 
flowers are u.sed by the Chiuo.se to give rose, scarlet, purple, 
and violet colours to their .silks. Th(\y are thrown into an 
infusion of alk.ali and left to tuacerato. The colours are after- 
wards drawn out by the adilitiou of lemon juice in various 
proportions, or of any other vegetable acid. 

“ The flowers .are imported to England from many parts 
of Europe and from Egypt for dyoing and painting. They are 
also iLsed for cakes and toys ; but if used too much they have 
ptu'gative (pialiticis. Poultry fatten on the seeds. An oil of a 
light-yellow colour is procured from the seeds. It is used for 
lamps and for culinary pur})oscs. The seeds contain about 28 
per cent, of oil. The dried florets yiedd a beautiful colouring 
matter which attaches itself witliout a mordant. It is chiefly 
used for colouring cotton, and produces various shades of pink) 
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rose, crimson, scarlet, &C. In' Bangalore silk is dyed with it ; 
but tbe dye is fugitive, and will not bear washing. An alkaline 
extract precipitated by an acid will give a fine rose colour to 
, silks or cotton. The flower is gathered and rubbed <lown into 
powder, and sold in this state. "When used for dyeing it is put 
into a cloth and washed in cold w.atcr for a long time, to voniove 
a yellow colouring matter. It is then boiled, and yields the 
pink dyeing liquid. The Chinese safflower is considered 
superior to the Indian one. Tn Assam, Dacca, and KHj{)fitdna 
it is cultivated for exportation. About 300 tons arc annually 
shipped from Calcutta, valued in England from 4i6 to .’E7-10 
per cwt. That from Bombay is least esteemed. 


“The mode of collecting the flowers and preparing the 
dye, as practised in Europe where the plant i.s much enhivat- 
ed, is as follows The moment the florets whicli form the 
compound flowers begin to open, they are gathereil in succcs- 
■sion without waiting for the whole' to oxpaiul, since when 
allowed to remain till fully blown, the beauty of tiio colourjis 
very much faded. As the flowers arc collected they are dried 
in the shade. This work must be carefully proformc(i, for if 
gathered in wet weather, or badly dried, the <!oiour will bo 
much deteriorated. The.so flowers contain two k iiuls (*f colour- 
ing matter— the one yellow, which is doluhlo in water ; the 
other red, which, being of a resinous nature, is insoluble in 
water but soluble in alkaline carbonates. Tlio first Is never 
converted to any use, as it dye.s only dull shades of colour ; 
the other is a beautiful rose-red, capable of dyeing every 
shade, from the palest rose to a cherry-red. It is therefore 
requisite, before these flowers can be made available, to sena- 
rate the valueless from the valuable colour ; and since the 

Httle'^difiity'^^ '^^^ ^ matter of 

constantly flowing; 

while, still further to promote the solution of the vellow 
coburing matter, a man in the trough treads tho sack and 

flows without receiving any yellow tinge in its pa8Ha<-o the 
washing IS discoutmued, and the safflower, if not^wantlai for 
immediate use, is made into cakes, which are known in com- 
merce under the name of stripped safflower. 
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“It is principally used for dyeing silk, producing poppy- 
red, bright orange, cherry, rose, or flesh colour, according 
to the alterative employed in combination. These are alum, 
potash, tartaric acid, or sulphuric acid. The fixed oil which 
the plant yields is used by the native practitioners in rheumatic 
and paralytic complaints. The seeds are reckoned laxative, 
and have been employed in dropsy, and the dried flowers in 
Jamaica are given in jaundice,— -Vegetable Substances, Jury 
Eept., Simmonds.” — Drury's Useful Plants of India, pages 
116-17. 

“ Ptychotis ajowan (Ajicain). Medical uses. — The, seeds 
have an aromatic smell and a warm pungent taste ; they are 
much used by the natives for medicinal and culinary pur- 
poses. They are small plants of the umbelliferous order, and 
are to be met with in every market of India. — ( Roxb. ) 

“ The virtues of the seeds reside in a volatile oil. They 
are stimulant, carminative, andantispasmodic, audareofmuch 
value in atonic dyspepsia and diarrhoea. The preparation 
known as omum-water is a valuable carminative, useful in 
disguising the taste of nauseous drugs, and obviating their 
tendency to cause griping. The fruits of the Ptychotis 
Roxburghianum are valued by the natives as a stomachic and 
carminative. They partake of the properties of the former, 
but in aroma are undoubtedly inferior. — ( Pharm. of India.) 
The wild plant is said to be poisonous. It probably contains 
apiol, an oily liquid used as a substitute for quinine. — Powell’s 
Panjdb Products.” — Drryu's Useful Plants of India, page 
360. 


Syzygiwn jambolanum (Jdmim). Economic uses . — 
The timber is fine, hard, and close-grained. The bark dyes 
excellent durable browns of various shades according to the 
mordant employed, or the strength of the decoction. ( Roxb. 
Wright). The tree attains its full size in forty years. The 
wood is dark-red, slightly liable to warp, but not subject to 
worms. It is used for agricultural implements (Balfour). 
It does not rot in water, and hence is used everywhere to lino 
wells (Fleming). A communication was made to the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Bengal, (January, 
1874,) stating that with-the fruit called jdjnun the witeic had 
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made in Rdmpur Bauleali a wine that, for its qualities and taste, 
was almost similar to the wine made from tho grapo. The 
wine was very cheap, as, from two niaunds of tho fruit collected, 
about one maund of wine was made, which cost altogether 
three rupees.” — Drury's Useful Plants of India^ papi 410. 

12. A plough with two oxen wall cultivate si.x acres of 

Agriouiturai statistics, loam or cky sojl, but oigh t acivs of sand. 

Ihe capital required to cultivate a plough 
of land will be Es. 30 for a pair of bullocks, Es. 1 0 for tl lo neces- 
sary implements, including a sugar-mill, Es. 12 for the purtiliase 
of seed corn, Es. 18 for the family maintenance fbr three and a 
half months till the first of the khan'f crops comes in iSeptom- 
ber: total Es. 75. A plough costs about Ee. 1-8 0, irndudin"- 
the share ; the harrow, a log of wood, eight annas. The capital 
is a trifle ; the profits of cultivation are just enough to cover 
the wage of labour. 

13. I attach a list of the grain prices since 1835 at tho 

Prices. principal mai't in the district, Rldtllio- 

• * 1 . 1 . XT price of wheat and 

bajra in the last three decennial periods Ws beou as followa 
in sers per rupee 


3841—1850 

1851-1860 

1861—1870 


Wheat, Siiji'H, 

32-'l 31!) 

35'0 35‘8 

••• 26‘9 2tM 


The average prices for the last ton 
are m sers per rupee ; — ^ 


years, 1861—1870, 
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These returns also show the remarkable fact that hdjra 
and the millet series are often sold to the poor by the grain 
dealers at prices actually exceeding the rates at which the 
wealthy purchase wheat. A similar return quoted in the 
Etdwah Settlement Report is as follows, the prices being in 
sers per rupee 



1840-50. 

1860-GO. 

1860-70. 

Wheat 




... 

3li 

28 

24 

Gram 


... 

... 


Hi 

89 

21 

Blji'a 


... 



CO 

44 

2i>i 

Gur 


•f* 

••• 


121 

13 

7i 


I am not disposed to place implicit confidence in this 
return. There is always a;, danger that in one year the prices 
are those of harvest, in another tliose of seed time. It can 
hardly be, for instance, that in 1863 wheat was one mauml per 
rupee, and bajra thirty sers — one-quarter dearer. But the 
broad feet remiiins, borne out by this return, that the food of the 
poor is increasing in price with greatei’ rapidity than the food 
of the rich. The average harvest prices during the last two 
years are in sers per rupee : — 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Eleo. 

Gram. 

j 

1873 f»» 

23'9 

86-6 

S'S 

30* 

1878i h« t** 

10-6 

S4'2 

wa 

24*3 
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* Price current of the 

A.D. to the year 1870 A.D, [hjMrt I ln> dm. 


Year. 


183!) .. 

1836 .. 

1837 .. 

1^38 .. 

1839 .. 

1840 

1841 M 

1842 .. 

1843 .. 

1844 .. 

1845 .. 

1846 .. 

1847 .. 

1848 ,, 

1849 . 

I860 . 

1851 , 
1862 . 
1863 
1854 
1856 
1836 

1867 

1868 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 


M.b.c 


CQ 


O 


M. s. c. M, a. c. 


10 33 811 2 
0 28 
0 18 


[0 25 U 
0 16 Ol 
0 20 0 0 21 


|0 27 s' 
lo 26 U 
0 25 8| 
0 29 0 
|0 30 0| 

|o 24 0 
30 0 
lo 32 0 
0 33 8 


A 

w 


M.s.cJ 


*3 

*0 

a 




U* 8. «. 


0 37 
[0 34 
lo 31 0 
0 36 12 
|0 38 Ol 
0 31 

0 37 

1 10 
1 0 


0 oU 12 

1 4 1 32 

(0 39 0 1 27 
1 6 4 2 7 

0 37 0 1 20 

0 82 0 1 4: 
lo 36 0 1 7 

1 7 8 1 20 
0 37 Sl 1 30 


0 

S 

0 

4 

Ol 

8 

ell 

0 

ol 

8 


|0 26 0| 
0 30 0 
lO 33 0 
lo 25 8 


0 20 
lo 35 0 
1 0 
|0 28 0 
0 25 0 
0 26 0 
0 22 8 
0 26 0 
0 17 0 
lo 19 8 


0 86 
.1 0 
1 5 

0 38 
0 26 

1 15 
0|l 29 

1 0 
0 32 
0 31 

0 29 

1 5 
0 21 
0 28 


0 28 
lo 30 
0 20 
lo 35 
1 5 
I 0 
i 10 

I 7 
6 
0 

|o 37 

0 I 30 

01 7 
0 0 82 
Oo 25 
0 0 36 
Oo 25 
0 0 23 

II 0 
7 

|0 35 
0 26 
0 26 
010 27 
1 0 
lo 20 
9 23 


8 0 32 0 0 39 00 28 0 

0 0 34 0 0 38 0 0 25 0 

4 0 16 0 0 17 0 0 21 0 

8 0 21 8 0 23 00 20 0 

6 0 29 0 0 32 8 0 J8 0 

0 27 12 0 31 4o 16 
0 2$ 0 0 29 8 a 24 
8 0 31 Oo 23 
8 0 33 8 1) 35 
()0 31 40 26 
0 0 31 0 0 26 lUlU 
0 1 4 00 00 ill 
0 1 Ih Oo Si9 uU 
0 1 lo 6 1 14 
8 1 00] 0 « 

0 0 38 0 I 6‘ 0, 
0 I 20 0 I 5 0 
0 I 0 0 0 36 0 
0 0 35 0 0 33 «! 
4 i) 30 8 0 25 t) 
8 1 10 0 0 24 0 


I I 0 


0 20 0 


b 37 0 




.s 

At 




I 0 00 35 0 


0 34 0 0 31 00 31 0 


10 2» 0«) »4 0 


b 26 0 0 30 Oltt 25 m 3 


111 


M.i V 


It 




9. 1% 


0 00 35 0 
O'O 35 Ob 34 ob 32 «» 
4'0 3.1 m 32 00 30 0 
0 0 31 8 0 32 01 34 » 


2 

3 

lo n 
0 3 
lo 3 
0 4 
Itl 4 
0 4 


0,0 3.1 0 0 34 0,0 n? 8 
oio 33 0 0 35 0 0 n 0 
3fi 0 37 8 ’I 35 t* 

lU 0 I 5 0 I 2 8 

not or»»31i‘04 
30 0 I ]U 0 1 6 0 0 :i 

1 30 0 1 26 0 1 20 0 0 4 

6 ell 10 0 I 5 00 4 


0|0 80 0 0 20 
Ob 83 0 0 a5 
Ob 30 0 0 24 
0 0 34 8 0 20 
0|0 38 u|o 18 


\ 

la 5 0 

I 20 6 1 

II 5 0 I 
tl 7 H I 
1 30 0 1 


8 I 6 00 22 8 1 16 0 I 10 01 & 0 

i) An n A 4. A A A fl 11 u'a «t A 


t 5 0 0 25 
0 30 0 0 24 
0 26 0 0 25 
0 22 0 0 21 
0 21 0 0 20 
0 25 0 0 20 
0 27 0 0 17 
0 22 0 0 16 
0 29 0 0 17 


I 01) 01 20 O il 4 HI 0 HI 


5 it t 0 0 If 4 
0 ob 37 8 0 4 
2 0,0 3 » 0 0 4 

6 0 I 3 0 0 5 


I 2.1 
0 vl 
0 15 

II 14 
H ll 
0 IH 
[»l 15 
h IH 

III 10 
t» 15 

.1 III 

8 H I 
4 *1 10 
2 0 15 

0 0 m 


|0 5 


lo 85 0 0 37 nb 81 0 0 3 

0 84 0 I a tto 36 0 0 4 

1 0 0 0 39 00 38004 
0 30 0 0 28 8.0 26 8 0 4 
lo 25 U I 0 0 0 35 0 0 3 lolo 14 

19 0 1 10 01 5 0 0 3 4t|o 15 
0 35 0 I 10 00 la 8 
0 37 8 I 10 0 1 8 0 
0 28 0 1 0 00 37 I 
0 24 0 0 09 m U 4jo 
0 0 30 0 1 2 0 9 36 0 
4 0 35 0 1 6 01 0 0 
0 27 0 0 30 0 0 28 0 
lo 30 0 I 0 0 0 36 0 


0 4 
4 
i 

|0 2 


U U V5 
H 0 18 
H 0 JH 
I* 0 IH 
i U 18 
0 0 18 
12 0 
H 0 19 
0 0 16 


0 

0 

II 

0 

H 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

8 

4 

«l 

(I 

tl 

tl 

H 

II 

«l 

0 

it 

tl 

4 

l» 

tl 

0 

4 

tl 

0 

0 

0 


4 0 17 
H tl li 
4 0 $4 
2 tl 14 11 
8 0 13 i 
|0 1 10 0 11 8 
|0 2 OOI it 0 
10 2 10 f» 15 0 


* ProOT'ed by Mr. A. H, Harington, OfflclatiBg Sottlmcnt Ofitosr. 
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Statement showing details of produce and prices in the 
Hardoi District for the following years : — 


Description oi‘ produce. 

IS61, 

average. 

art 

i§ 

lSfi3, 

average 

* 

^ Jac 
(0 es 

W 7* 

k 

at 

1865, 

average 

1866, 

average. 

« 0) 
p- fci) 
CO C3 

Sfc 

C3 

1868, 

average. 

1869, 

average. 

1870, 

average. 

Average 
of ten 
years. 

Paddy 

28’ 

31* 

34] 

20 

241 

2C] 

22.1 

27] 

21] 

S8] 

27-1 

Common rice (b naked) 

Mi 

15i 

17.1 

iiij 

10 

I2.‘> 

10| 

17 

10] 

6] 

lOX 

13-9 

Best vice (huakod) 

11 

h> 

9* 

7.1 

71 


H 

8 

7] 

8*4 

Wheat 

213 

26] 

20] 

22] 

m 

HI] 

I4i 

21 

13.’ 

10 

20'7 

Barley 

2S 

63.1 

43] 

•33.1 

30 

233 

22 

Suj 

21] 

26| 

20-3 

Bdjra 

26 

86i 

38] 

20| 

22 

24 

20 

27 

15.1 

21 

20-9 

du&r 

27 

34i 

:»3 


183 

23:1 

33] 

28 }• 

IB 

22}- 

25-3 

Gram ... ... 

26:1 

30 

3(1 

28] 

25 1 

20] 

181 

243 

IG 

24] 

25*7 

Arhar, Cptisua najan 

24’ 

soi 

m 

2b 1 

24 

23 



18 

26 

26‘1 

TJrd or mush, Pkauoluft maxi> 
mun* 

Mothi, Phascohis acnmUJoUufi. 

24 

20] 

m 


iq 

17] 

21il 

23 

14 

15 

20*7 

2ffi) 

34i 

28] 

SOI 

21 

21] 

21 

25] 

17] 

16 

25*1 

Mutif?, P/tam>lus mungo 

45] 

m\ 

24 

10] 

IG4 

17 

yif’l 

20 i 

13 

20 

22* 

IVI astir. IUrvum Ima ... 


301 

25/,' 

SI] 

20 

18:1 

lO] 

S2:j 

nil 

25i 

23i 

i 22* 

Ahaa or Matra, Pimm mUmm 

4‘.) 

53.1 

46 

41 

39 

35 

3».l 

31] 

35] 

35 

38*9 

(xbuiySn, Arum cokwma ... 


37] 

50.1 

30 J 

311 

•‘^ } 

* 45 

3(1 i 

32 i- 

36*9 

{Saraon, Shiapis {Uahotoma^ 

Hi 

16] 

12f 

J7i 

18t 

i7] 

i 17 

16] 


18 

IG-3 

{Hoxh*) 

L&hi, Sinapis nigra 

Hi 

ia| 

14 

m 

S3f 

2i i 

21:1 

20 

1 

24 

20* 

Haw sugar ... 


tu 

1 31 

4] 

4]j 4] 

41 


4 

I 

1 4-X 


Statement of Prices. — Retail sale, quantity pter rupee. 


Artidca. 

July, 

1869. 

August, 

1869. 

vSeptem- 

ber,l809. 

Ocioher, 

1819. 

Norem- 

ber,l«69. 

Jminary, 

1870. 

t= 

9 « 

1-* cr 
oc ;2 1 


M 

s. 

C. 

H 

H. 

c. 

M 

H, 

c. 

M. 

B. 

C‘. 

M 

H. 

c 

j\r 

H. 

c. 

11 S. 

c. 

Wheat-, 1st quality, 

0 

u 

u 

0 

10 

12 

0 

11 

0 


9 

8 

0 

9 

12 

0 

10 

4 

0 10 

9 

Ditto, 2nd quality, 

0 

12 

2 

0 

u 

1 

0 

11 

3 

0 

9 

12 

0 

10 

4 

0 

It) 

12 

0 10 

u 

Gram, ditto 

0 

12 

10 

0 

10 

24 

0 

10 

12 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 10 

4 

Biijra... 


*»« 






rnt 


0 

15 

12 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

12 

0 18 

3 

du£r 


... 



«•» 


0 

27 

0 

0 20 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

4 

0 16 

8 

Arhat 

0 

13 

8 

0 

u 

12 

0 

11 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 


... 


0 n 

12 

Urd ... 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

9 

4 

0 

S 

1 

0 

10 

8 

0 

16 

0 

0 16 

0 

Masfir 

0 

13 

8 

0 

12 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

4 







0 10 

4 

Mung,„ 

0 

7 

12 

0 

7 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

9 

5 

0 

17 

8 

p 17 

72 

Bicc,2n{i quality ... 

0 

8 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

7 

3, 

0 

8 

n 

0 

9 

12 

0 

10 

19 

0 n 

4 
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14. The food of the people is much the same as in the 

rest of Oudh. They take two meals a 
day, one at noon, the second at sun-down. 
The food-grains are mainly maize, kodo, bdjra, jnar made into 
bread, barley and gram parched and eaten dry, pottage of peas, 
moth and urd. 

15. Fish ought to be abundant, owing to the number of 
rivers and lakes, but on account of the dearness of salt they 
are, as appears from the following extracts, used as manure 
at one time of the year, while there is a scarcity during the 
remaining months : — 

“ The Collector of Hardoi rcpoi’ts : — Breeding and very 
young fish are destroyed without discriounation, and to a groat • 
extent. They are caught in nets and baskets in jhils, tanks, 
and rivers at all seasons, but in greater (juantity during the 
rainy season, and especially at its close. Tlio smallest size of 
the mesh of nets employed is one-sixth of an inch. Traps are 
also used to collect fish of the smallest size, and arc made of 
reeds. Were it politic, there would bo no difliculty in regulat- 
ing the size of the mesh of nets, but as ho does not consider such 
a time has arrived, he refrains from suggesting wliat size of 
meshes he should consider advinable in his district. When 
fish are scarce in hilly districts, and as well elsewhere, there 
appears to be no objection against prohibiting their capture 
for a limited period, when they are breeding.” 

“ The Settlement Officer of Hardoi in 18(!8 complained 
that there is no close season for fish here ; they aro caught every 
day of the year. Further, the meshes of the nets arc made of 
any size, and occasionally fish are intoxicated or half ])oisoncd 
by a jungle fruit termed mainphal ; hut this can only bo done 
in still-water ponds and the like. Some landowners preserve 
fish and guard them, but the bulk of the proprietary bodies 
certainly do destroy fish wantonly. They take every fish they 
can catch at all seasons, whether the females aro breeding or 
not, and whether the males are what is called Spent fish or are 
in full condition.”— Day's Fresh-water Fish and 
Fisheries of India and Burma, para. 284. 

“ The tahsildar of Hardoi gives the fishermen at 2,000, 
all of whom are said to also follow other occupations ; their 
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castes are Eahdrs and Baurias, especially the latter. The 
local markets are insuflSciently supplied with fish ; more, it is 
observed, could be sold. The large sorts realize from one to 
one and a half annas a ser, the small from six to nine pies a 
ser, and mutton two annas for the same quantity. Two* thirds 
of the population are stated to be fish consumers. The supply 
is asserted to have increased ; very small ones are taken in 
large numbers, in nets and baskets of various sorts, whilst 
the minimum size of the mesh of the nets will not allow a 
grain of gram to pass. Fish are also trapped in inundated 
fields during the rains. The nets employed are tapa, dhundhi, 
katia, and khdnchas.” 

“ The tahsildar of Bilgrdm reports that fish are often 
used as manure ; the other tahsildars that the nets will not 
allow grains of wheat or barley to pass. All state that the 
market is insufiiciently supplied.” — Ibid. para. 302. 

16. Cultivation in Hard oi is backward compared to the 
adjoining district of Fatehgarh. Opium culture is a fair test 
of this. The districts do not differ materially in size, but in 
1873-74 opium cultivation in Hardoi averaged 7,383 acres ; in 
Fatehgarli 16,012 acres ; the outturn in Hardoi averaged 7'2' 
sers; iuFarukhabad 8'4 sers; the imperial income from opium 
in the one district vastly exceeded that of the other. In these 
two years the Farukhabad opium amounted to 6,803 maunds 
29 sers, that of Hardoi to 2,652 maunds 22 sers. As the 
average weight of each opium chest is oiiemaund 28 sers, and 
the net profit to G-overnmeut Rs. 834 per chest, it will appear 
that the imperial revenue in FarukhaW was Rs. 33,37,668, 
and in_ Hardoi Rs. 13,01,040 ; but, indeed, this condition of 
things is general throughout the province. 

It appears^ from tables supplied by the Opium Agent, 
Ghdzipur, that in the twelve districts of Oudh the acreage and 
outturn of opium were as follows ; — 
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In the four bordering districts of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces — Azamgarh, Jaunpur, Fatehpur, Faruhhabad — the re- 
sults are as follows ■ 


Sers. 
moan, 7'93 


It would appear, then, that in similar and adjoining dis- 
tricts the acreage under opium is 40 per cent, larger in the 
North-Western Provinces than in Oudh, and the produce per 
acre 25 per cent, better. 

17. Mahmdpai, a muslin, is still produced at Shahabad, 
Trade, commerce, and but there are no Other manufactures of 
manufactures. any note in Hardoi ; even such local 

industries as the weaving of Tdnda, Nawdbganj, and Bais- 
wdra, the cotton printing. of Kheri do not flourish in Hardoi. 
Swords of good temper were formerly made at Pihdni, also 
turbans ; the latter craft is declining, the former has expired. 
It has a considerable transit trade in importing English fabrics 
from Fatehgarh, and exporting grain and sugar. There are 
no European establishments, except an indigo manufactory 
which was started in 1873. 


18. The fairs are given in the following table, they all 
are for religious purposes ; none are of 
any importance as commercial centres : — 


1 

2 

s 

4 

6 1 

C 1 

7 

Bate of fair. 

Name of 
fair. 

Place where 
held. 

Object of 
fair. 

Number of days it 
lasts. 

Estimated number 
of people who at- 
tend it from first 
to last. 

. 0) JL O 

1 ^' 
3 ®‘'S 

I ^■g-^ 
Ns2S 

Kuar Sudi, Das-, 
mi, 18th Sep- 
tember. 

Kfirtik I^uran- 
mash! Sadi, 
16th October. 

Dasahra ••• 

Katki Mf 

BilgrSm 

Neoraghdtjpar- 
gana Bilgrfim. 

Btlmlila 

Bathing in the 
Ganges. 

10 

S 

1 

40,000 

7,000 

Miles. 

30 

60 


Acreage. 
1873. 1874. 

33,315 33,016 


Average produce per ac 
Average acreage per dii 


Outturn in maunds. 
1873. 1874. 

5,902 7,259 

Sore. 

ri873 ... 7-08 \ 
•"11874 ... 8-79/ 
ict, 8,291. 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 





4* 

tn 

1^1 

03 • <U 

c So. 

^ ^ o 
^ fl S 

Date of fair. 

Name of 

Place where 

Object of 

*0 

E3 +3 

!=<«•!:» 2 
TS JST 

rzi P4 « 

;3 r> 

fair. 

held. 

lair. 

L4 . 

CJ to 


03 fc: “ +-» 





JS 

; a tw 
£3 c3 
S3'-' 

a it* w 
o ® w 

« s £ a 






k 








Miles. 

Kartik Pdrau- 

Katki ••• 

Majhuriaghat, 

Bathing in the 

3 

7,000 

40 

mashi Sadi, 
15th October 


Ganges. 





Ditto 

Ditto 

Biriaghdt, par- 

Ditto 

3 

6,0(10 

20 



gana Kach- 
handau. 





Jeth, 10th May. 

Charao 

Asauli, pargana 

V^’isiting t h c 

1 

],500 

10 



Bangar. 

tomb of a 
saint (Fir). 




9th aad 10th of 







the moon in 
Septe m h e r, 
9th and 10th 
of the moon 
in March. 

iBdbdfi ... 

Hardoi ... 

ViTorship of Har- 
deo BabA 

4 

2,000 

10 

Aghan Bad! 

Dhanuk Jagg 

Bandan •*. 

Celebration of 

3 

2,000 

12 

7 th and 8th of 

1 

Bdm’s mar- 
riage. 





Debiji 

Bahar, pargana 

Offering made 

S 

4,000 

10 

the moon in 
September. 


Gopamau. 

to Debi. 

, 



Ashtmi, May, 

Mahadoo ... 

Nir, pargana 

Offering made 

1 

1,000 

s 

and June, 
14 th May, 


Gopamau. 

to Mahadeo. 




10th Jeth, May 

Lai Pir 

Gopamau 

Offering made 

2 

4,000 

8 

and June, 
11th May. 

6th November, 


at the tomb 
of Gbazi-ud- 
din, a saint. 





Tirath Debi, 

Ditto 

Visitors bathe 

2 

3,000 

20 

Kuar Sudi Das- 



in a sacred 
pond or tank. 




Dasahra ... 

Umraoli, par- 

E&mlila 

8 

3,000 

10 

mi. 


gana Sara. 




Kartik Sudi 

DeothdnEkd- 

Sacred tank at 

Bathing at the 

2 

10,000 

24 

Ek^shi. 

dashi. 

Narbada, par- 
gana Shaha- 
bad. 

Ditto 

sacred tank. 




Jeth or Asdrh, 

Chari 

Offering made 

1 

2,000 

2 

aoth November, 



to Dehi, 



Framhans-ki- 

Barsdya, parga- 

Do, to Samad, 

1 

15,000 

40 

7th April 
Bhadon, August 

samadh. 

na Shahabad 



Ditto 

Hattia Haran 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 

20,000 

100,000 

40 

Hattia Haran, 

Bathing in the 

More 

40 

and Septem- 


parganas Gun- 

holy tank at 

or less 

ber. 


dwa and San- 

the spot. 

during 





dia. 


the 

whole 

month 




esoeptioa of Dasahra and Hattia, are of no great 
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The religious significance of the fairs is sufficiently in- 
dicated by their names. The gatherings at all except the last 
two are small. None are of any commercial importance, and 
none have either given rise to, or favored the attacks of, epi- 
demic disease. They are all, those at Bilgrdm and Neoragh&t 
excepted, strictly local gatherings. 


19. In 1872 the imports from the adjoining districts of 
Imports and exports Cawnpore, Sh^thjahdnpur, Fatehgarh, 

Es. 3,19,000. 


came to Rs. 7,21,000, the exports to 


The principal imports were— 


Ootton 

• •• 

Maunds. 

... 6,462 

Es. 

1,17,602 

Salt 


... 22,854 

1,28,357 

Country cloth 

• • • 

... 1,55,728 

1,55,728 

English piece-goods 

• « • 


1,63,683 

The principal exports were — 

Gur (coarse sugar) 

Maunds. 
... 14,550 

Bs. 

46,838 

Tobacco 


... 5,743 

23,256 

Edible grains 

• •• 

... 31,606 

60,820 

Horned cattle (No.) 


... 5,937 

1,16,592 

Hides 


«»* 

20,149 


Tobacco is much undervalued in the above table. 

30. The railway has given a great impetus to trade : it 
passes through the district for 62 miles, In 1873 the out- 
ward traffic amounted to 7,399 tons, nearly all grain, the in- 
ward to 1,324 tons. None of this has been noted in the 
official report given above. In 1874, as the accompanying 
table will show, there was a still greater advance of the grain 
traffic, and the little station of Hardoi, whose population is 
6,415, has as much grain traffic as the great cities of Bareli 
and Shdhjahanpur combined, whose population amounts to 
180,000. This is shown in the annexed table ; — 
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Statement showing the weight of grain traffic^ in maunds, 
during the undermentioned months. 



Months . 


Stations. 

December, 

187«. 

January, 

1874. 

l"’ebruary, 

1874. 

jLotai. 

Bareli ••• 

Hardoi 

Sitapur road 

Sandila 

Cawnpore 

Shahjah^npnr 

4,248 

4,369 

1,667 

7,463 

6,336 

1,994 

3,610 

12,704 

1,997 

.9,012 

8,226 

3,724 

12,039 

8,093 

2,993 

6,738 

17,211 

16 

19,897 

26,166 

6,567 

22,208 

30,773 

6,784 

Total 

... 

1 

•«s 

1 

1,10,335 


This is ia great measure due to the emancipation of 
buyers and sellers from the system of local cesses imposed 
by the lauded proprietors. The railway company has wisely 
established a free market beside the station, in which deal- 
ings are conducted, and no charge made. 

In 1873 the traffic at the various stations on the railway 
within the boundaries of the Hardoi district was as follows • 


Stations. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Passen- 

ger. 

Total 

amount. 

Mer- 

chan- 

dise. 

Total 

amount. 


Total 

amount. 

Mer- 

chan- 

dise. 

Total 

amount. 


No. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Saudila ... 

23,241 

887 

1,176 

332 

22,803 

834 

610 

159 

Bllamau •«. 

6,115 

226 

136 

34 

6,329 

223 

67 

24 

Sitapur road, 

6,219 

179 

842 

178 

4,761 

168 

188 

77 

Hardoi .«• 

31,735 

1,516 1 

4,887 

1»665 

32,678 

1,604 

614 

284 

Chandpur 

2,313 


51 

16 

3,976 

82 

•f« 



13,322 


308 

200 

10,784 

361 

46 

1 

* *22 

Total ... 

79,945 

8,290 

7,399 

2,266 

81,218 

8,262 

1,324 

56 S 


2-1. There are no metalled roads in the district. The 
Roads and communica- railway runs through from Luckndw to 
.... Shdhjahdnpur, trains stopping at six sta- 
tions in the district in, a length o£ sixty-two jniiesj it 
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opened at different times in 1B71-72. Tjiorc nre also ;W9 
miles of roads raised and bi’idged. iho principal uro 


From Lucknow to Shi'ihjahdnpur. 

,, Hardoi to Sitapur. 

, ,, to Faloligarli, (only parimll.v ). 

to Bilgrain, thoiioo to 
to Mddhogiiwj, Bilgrum, iiiitl Wjiitli. 
to Pilidni. 


Jl 5? 

„ Saudila 
,, Hardoi 


None of these arc imperial roads. None of f hr* stations 
on the line of railway have as yet heconut cmilros of traflic. 
Sandila, the centre of a fertile grain-pvo»iu(’ing trai-t, and a 
town with a population of 1.5,500, only fontrihiOod nhoiit 
Es. 1,600 in fares and traffic rocoipts to the rnihvny In 1S71, 
Butin 1874 Hardoi and Sandila have dovoloped a very largo 
trade in supplying Lucknow with hread-stnll's ; the former 
sends 500 tons a month of grain alone. Hhtsls Imvo hecii 
erected by the company, and as many roads oonvergo <m 
Hardoi a fine traffic may reasonably ho exporti'il. I'ln', pas- 
sengers arriving at and leaving Hardoi in thi* first luilf-ycar 
of 1873 were 30,340, at Sandila 21,376. 


The minor district roads are 

1. From Hardoi Bargadiaghdt to Sitapnr. This is 
twenty-two miles long within this district. Tiio stagos aro 
— ^Itauli, six miles from Hardoi ; Bliarail, five niilos ftirtlutr } 
Einauj five miles, and Nimsdr, six miles. The only river is 
the Gumti. 


* 2. Sitapur and Mehndighilt road, from Hargadia* 

gbit in this district to the border of the district (banks of the 
Ganges). Total length of this road is tliirty-tlireomilcM. The 
stages are— Besia, six miles from N(m.sdi’ } f^odhiu, seveu 
miles from Besia ; Mddhoganj, eight miles; Matmniati, si.'t 
miles ; and the bank of the Ganges, six milos. The rivyra are 
the Gumti and the Kalydni. 


3 Jp Pihdni. The stages are only Gopdinau 

and Fihdni, at the distance of eight miles from eacli other. 

4. HhdnitoKuldbharghdtontheGumti. The length of 
this road IS ten miles. The stages are Biilhori ami Kuldbhar- 
gndt, the latter at the distance of six miles iruin tho turmor. 
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22. The tahsildars of Hardoi and Sliahabad report as 
Local weights and mea- follows t— A local kacha biglia is twenty 

snres. qadams longby twenty broad, the qadam 

being fifty-two anguls or finger’s breadths. The angul is three- 
quarters of an inch, therefore the qadam is thii'ty-nine inches j 
Ptinsop’s useful tables, the Wgha will then be a square of sixty- 
page 127 . five feet, or an area of 469 square yards. 

But the blgha in general use is much larger than this. In 
Bangar, Sh^ahabad, Pachboha, Pdli, and Gopamau three local 
bighas go to the regulation bigha of 8,025 square yards; in ' 
Pindarwa, Pihdni, Mansfirn.*igar two and a half ; in Bdwan, 
Sara, three bighas fifteen biswas, local bi'ghas, are included 
in the regulation bigha. The table of linear distance is as 
follows ; — 

8 barleycorns SB 1 angul 

22 ,, =1 dand 

1,000 „ s= 1 kos. 

Prinsop’s useful tables, The kos will then equal one mile and a 
P“s® half and twenty-six yards. 

There is a local pukka ser in use, or rather iu reputed 
use, weighing Rs. 96 ; these of course were the Lucknow 
Maclihlishahi rupees of 172 grains, the sers now in use being 
eighty tolas of 180 grains. The two sers then weigh espec- 
tively 16,512 and 14,400 grains. There is also a small local 
ser and maund in general use, as everywhere throughout. 
Oudh, Their weight differs in different markets; on the' aver- 
age the local maund equals eighteen regulation sers. The 
theory is that the local ser should weigh Rs. 32, or exactly one- 
third of the larger or a pukka scr. But, as we have seen with 
reference to the land measure, theory and practice differ widely* 

23. Ordinary interest is 15 per cent, on security of landed 

property, or 24 per cent, on small ti'ans- 
actions, but money can be got at 12 per 
cent, in very large sums. If jewellery is pledged, interest at 
Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per month is charged ; if the lien is on 
clothes or other perishable articles, interest reaches Rs. 3-8-0. 
Advances made to tenants for subsistence by the grain-dealers 
are repaid at market prices, sometimes with the addition of 
two annas in the rupee. In this way the money-lender, on 
transactions covering a brief space of time, often gets 80 per 
cent, for his money. 
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SECTION ///•—POPULATION- 


The people— Population— Castes— Towns with their population— Distribution ol 
landed property among the rijas and clans— Distribution in Akbar's time— 
Efija Harden Bakhsh— The small proprietors— Reasons why there are few 
rajas— The origin of clan property— Development of feudal power— The 
yeoman proprietors— Their difiSculties— OijQElculty attending any effort to* 
improve their condition — Land transfers. 


24 . 

Population, 


The following table shows the 
divisions, population, and 
fessing each religion : — 


administrative 
numbers pro- 


"to 

Pargana. 

Number of manzaa or 
townships. 

Area in Erl’- 
tish square 
statute miles. 


Population 

• 


Number of persons to I 
each square piilo. { 

i 

H 

Cultivated. 

rn 

1 

1 

CA 

•g 

2 

CO 

■1 

a 

Females. 


( 

Bangar 


96 

143 

85 

62,367 

2,167 

80,407 

24,027 

64,494 

381 

•g 1 

Gopamau 


:240 

828 

172 

103,838 

8,668 

60,476 

61,530 

112,008 

341 


Safa, south 

• •• 

42 

46 

24 

16,688 

798 

9,526 

7,960 

17,486 

385 

A 1 

Bdwan 


67 

69 

46 

26,173 

864 

14,108 

ii,»a9 

20,037 

377 

w( 

Barwan 

9 99 

69 

63 

83 

18,789 

467 

10 , 78 a 

8,464 

19,206 

382 


Total 


604 

638 

369 

216,276 

12,964 

126,329 

103,900 

229,229 

358 

f 

Shahabad 


14^ 

181 

■■Ql 

66,177 

11,469 

35,894 

31,762 

67,640 

510 


Alamnagar 


43 

69 


18,718 

1,608 

8,398 

6,823 

16,221 

285 

'S 

Pihfini 


8t 

80 


26,442 

7,686 

18,228 

16,800 

34,028 

425 


Mansdrnagar, 


26 


5,965 

321 

3,437 

2,849 

6,286 

242 

ll 

Sara, north 


48 

46 


16,087 

79D 

9,626 

7,800 

17,486 

385 

«8 

Saromannagar, 

42 

86 


16,881 

293 

8,651 

6,973 

16,624 

446 

CQ 

Pali 


92 

78 


26,579 

2,608 

16,343 

12,844 

28,087 

3b6 

1 

Pachhoha 


8U 

90 


27,227 

684 

16,761 

la, 160 

27,911 

3(0 


Total 


649 

639 

810 

187,121 

25,168 

116,138 

~97,161 

212,289 

393 

( 


*•* 

114 


71 

"49,163 

7,081 

29,900 

26,344 

"66,244 

RJl 

5 ) 

Saadi 

• •• 

141 


107 

64,262 

5,499 

37,734 

32,017 

89,761 

iBfQ 



■«« 

80 


61 

84,616 

648 

19,544 

16,620 

36,164 


“ 1 

Mall&nwan 


128 


84 

7l,40b( 

6,273 

40,411 

37,270 

77.681 


n ( 

Kachhandau... 

84 

47 

28 


2,339 

11,226 

9,233 




Total 


492 

668 

361 


21,840 

138,816 

120,486 

269,299 

mi 

4 1 
t 

Sandila 

• f 

218 

329 


117,861 

19,904 

72,176 

66,080 

137,265 

417 

'S \ 

Kaly&nmal 

• •• 

72 

63 

■B3 

23,116 

1,760 

13,277 

11,598 

24,675 

395 

§ f 

Balamau 


14 

26 


10,329 

870 

6,899 

6,300 

11,199 

440 

CQ 1, 

Gundwa 

... 

117 

14U 

mm 

63,643 

3,328 

29,989 

26,982 

66,971 

4U6 


Total 

... 

416 

667 

317 

204,438 

25,862 

121,340 

108,960 

230,800 

413* 


District total, 

1,961 

2,292 

1,337 

845,293 

86,824 

600,622 

430,496 

■931,117 

406 


Europeans 




■1 


mm 


U 

39 



Eurasians 

... 

... 


Bfl 

mgm 

■9 


6 

9 

»*• 



&C. 

*•» 

... 

Hi 

■H 

mm 


8 

352 



Gbakd total, 

1,961 

2,292 

1,837 

845,293 

85,824 

600,994 

430,523 

931,617 

406 
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25. The population of Hardoi is 9.31,517, which is 406 
to the square mile; it is thus the most thinly-peopled district 
in Oudh, except Kheri and Babraich. Muhammadans number 
85,824, Hindus 845,293. The principal castes and sects of 
both are given in the following table. There is nothing par- 
ticularly worthy of note in it, except the great number of the 
Chamdrs, who form 15 per cent, of the whole. It is also 
worthy of remark that the Chamdr Gaurs, said to be connected 
with the Chamdrs, have their principal settlement in this dis- 
trict, where they have no less than 217 villages. Of the 
Hindus in Hardoi 64' 1 per cent, are males and 45 ’9 are females. 
Of the Musalmans 51 per cent, are males, and 49 per cent, 
are females. There is no immigration or emigration to any 
extent. During the first year after annexation there was a 
considerable reflux wave of persons who had fled to avoid the 
oppression of the Nawdbi ; that has ceased, and there are indi- 
cations that in time emigration will commence, but it has not 
assumed any dimensions. 

Caste Statement. 


Mosalmans. Hindds. - ( continued. ) 


Me wail ... 



122 

Bhunjwa 



12,491 

Iraqi 


««• 

155 

Bhit, ... 

... 

«»v 

3,834 

J^ayyad ... 



5,350 

Banjara ... 

... 

..1 

244 

Shekh ... 

0«« 


11,926 

Bahelia ... 



605 

Pathaa 



15,584 

Bari ... 



6.7 

Mughal ... 



809 

Barhi ... 

..t 

*•» 

12,574 

Bha tiara... 



509 

Beldar ... 

. .« 


441 

J uldha 



11,144 

Bhadtlri ... 

... 


795 

Ghosi ... 



9,747 

Bhangi ... 



4,291 

Kunjra ... 



1,510 

Pasi 


... 

62,367 

Qasai 


• M 

2,127 

Batwa ... 

... 


953 

hhand ... 

••• 

94# 

234 

Tamoli ... 

r- 

... 

6,862 

Dhari 



343 

Tell 

... 


21,579 

MujlLwir.,, 



124 

Thathera 

... 


1,651 

Paturia ... 

• • » 


1,310 

Jaga ... 

... 

»** 

152 

Saqqa ... 



175 

Chamdr ••• 

... 

•• 

144,208 

... 

... 


197 

Chhipi ... 

... 

... 

361 

Banki ... 



540 

Halwai ... 

... 


1,953 

Bangrez... 



351 

Dhobi ... 

... 

•0* 

14,877 

Saiqalgar 

• • • 


ISO 

Dharkar 1 




Other Musalmans ... 

... 

9,645 

Bansphor > 

•■t 

i«l 

9,701 


Hindus, 


Dhdauk 3 
Dhuttia ... 

•«« 

... 

9,456 

Brahman 



112,101 

Dom 

*•* 

mmm 

256 

Chhattri •« 



75,708 

Dasandh ... 

... 

».« 

167 

Vaisbya ...' 

••• 


25,631. 

Darzi 

... 

... 

6,Ul 

EHyath ... 


... 

9,479 

HdJ ... 



$45 

Jat *•* 


»«« 

902 

Sandr ... 

•«* 

... 

3,560 

Sikh ... 



139 

Kumhar ... 

• >* 

... 

8,546 

Khattri ... 



2,812 

Karmi ... 


... 

19,975 

Arak ... 

»•» 


15,005 

Kahdr ... 


... 

26,613 

6,387 

Ahlr 



65,214 

Ealw&r M« 

WCM. 

... 


5h 
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Caste Statement — ( concluded. ) 

Hindus— r concluded.) 


Kanjar ... 

««• 


149 

Mali 


... 2,919 

Kori 



8,294 

Mochi 


... 676 

Gararia 

• *« 


30,815 

Manihdi* 


... 2,065 

Gujar 



372 

Nau 

»*• 

... 16,306 

Kiailn 

• • « 


14,030 

Nat 

... 

... i,6l2 

Gandhi ... 


*•* 

104 

Go.qlidm ... 

... 

... 1,0.S6 

Jjodha ... 

!«• 


12,870 

Other Fn<i(r8 


... 6,625 

Lonia 



2,097 

.lofii 


... 838 

Lohar ... 



9,071 

Baiidi?i ... 


477 

Mnrao ... 
Minjhi J 
HalluU 1 


»•« 

49,440 

1^151 

Sadim ... ... 531 

Persons whoso caste is not known, 11,195 



, I'ravellers 

... 

... 1,242 


The Musalraans reside principally in the largo towns, such 
as Bilgrdiu, Sandila, Shahabad and Stindi, hut oven in, tliese they 
form the minority. As in the Bara Bnnki district, they have 
in some places inhibited the building of temples, and recently, 
when they protested against a temple being erected by a Hindu 
raja on his own land in the town of Sandila, it appeared on 
inquiry that no temples ever had been built in the town by the 
Hindus, owing to the bigotry of their Musalrnan neighbours. 
But such instances are not corainou in Oudh. On the other 
Land, the Musalmans often join in the Rilmlila and other 
celebrations of the Hindus ; their love of pomp and ceremony 
induces them to adopt occasions for their display, even from 
the ritual of the idolater, while pride rather than bigotry induces 
them to keep out of sight the temples of a rival faith . Kanjars, 
a predatory tribe, are very numerous in this district; they 
apparently were absent when the census was taken ^ their 
habits are nomad. 

26 . The other tribes of the district call for no notice. I 
need only mention here the principal clans of the Chhattris in 
order according to their numbers : — 



Clans. 



Number. 

Number ol! viliagos 
owmid. 

Gaur 

... 

... 


11,(100 

232 

Pan w dr 

••• 



10,000 

60 

Chauhan 




9,000 

30 

Sombansi 

••• 



8,000 

178 

Bais 


••f 


0,000 

94 

Chaiidel, 

*«« 



.3,000 

51 

Janwdr 




3,000 

32 

Bakarwar 




2,000 

73 

Belwar 

••• 

«•« 

f 

2,000 

5 

Katiar 

Bhadauria 

• • « 



1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

112 

! 

S . 

Kathor 

... 


... 
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In all thei'e are forty-four clans of Cliliattris, numbering 
75,078. They and the Brahmans are mostly cultivators or 
yeomen proprietors. There are no hill tribes or distinctively 
aboriginal castes in tbe district, although there is little doubt 
that the Basis and Dbdnuks, with the Lodhs, probably belong 
to a layer of population anterior to the Aryan colonization. 

27. There are no less than five towns in Hardoi with a 
population above 10,000, there being only 
18 such in the entire province. It is not 
easy to say what is the reason of this. None of them are places 
of any trade ; not one of them, except Sandi, is even situated 
on a navigable river. The railroad has not succeeded in attract- 
ing much trade to or from the three towns which it passes — 
Hardoi, Sandlla, and Shahabad. The principal towns and their 
population are : — 


Shahabad 

Sandila 

Bilgrdm 

Malianwaa 

Sandi 

Pih4ni 

Hardoi 

Gopamau 

Pali 


18,254 

15,511 

ll,53t 

11,670 

11,123 

7,582 

6,415 

5,949 

5,122 


Of these the first seven have been subjected to local taxation 
for the maintenance of police, but in Hardoi alone has a munici- 
pal committee been appointed under Act XV. of 1867 ; itsi’evt- 
nue from taxation in 1871 was Rs. 15,675, almost entirely 
from octroi ; its expenditure was Rs. 16,657. 


28. The following are the Chhattri elans which possess 
most property in the district ; — 


I7anie o£ clan. 

Number of 
villages. 

Farganas in 'which situated. 

Sombansi 


BSwan 68, Saudi 17, Pali 52, Saromannagar 20. 

Nikumbh ««• 


Saudila 50, Alamnagar 22, Pihani i9, Mallauwaa 14. 

Kati&r 

112 

SIndi 35, katiari 61. 

Gaur 

232 

Sara 63, Barwao 42, Shahabad 14, Gopamau 28^ Saroman- 
nagar 15, Bangar 36. 

Bais 

H 

Gandwa 81. 

Sakarw&r ... 


Kalyanmal 68. 

Panwir 


Mamnwau 64. ^ 

’ 1 
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Name of clan. 

Number of 
villages. 

Pargana in which situated. 

ChaiKlcl 

61 

Gopainan 20. Kacblumdau 16, 

Gahilwar •«, 

46 

Gopamtm 24, Biuigar 19. 

Ah bail 

39 

GoDJnnim 33. 

J.'iiuvar 

32 

Sandila 13. 

<’lhaiihan ... 

30 

Gopaman 11, 

JiaikwSr 

28 

Mailanwan 13. 

Kachhwaba 

13 

liaiumau 8. 

Kathor 

4 


lianteli 

3^ 


Ragliubansi 

7 


Giiutam 

1 


Katehna 

1 


Bachhil 



Bhadwaria 

1 


Banapbar 

1 



No otlier district in Oudh can present sucl> a distribution 
of property— twenty -four clans instead of the five or si.K which 
are found in Rae Bareli or rartabgarh. This is to be ac- 
counted for partly by the proximity of. the district to Kanauj, 
the king of which place would naturally settle his retainers 
indiscriminately over the country, and u'ould not allow any 
clan to acquire exclusive authority over a large tract ; partly 
it was due to the fi\ct that llardoi was a Kt>rt of border land 
botwcn the Ahbans to the north-east, the Gaurs to tlic south- 
west, the Bais to the south and east, the Sombansi to the 
west 


No less than thirteen of the twenty-four clans have large 
landed interests. The Kaikwurs lost O'l villages in Balaiuau 
after the mutiny through the coufiscatiou of the property of 
their leader Navpat Singh. There is a great Katijir colony in 
the extreme north-west ot the district ; passing east we find 
an aimient Sombansi settlement ; south of it a Raikwar and 
Ghaudel colony ; still further east wo find the Gaurs holding 
the centre of the district ; the greater part of several parganas 
to the south forms the settlement of Sakarwdrs, Nikumbhs, 
and Bais ; to the east Gopamau, formerly belonging to the 
Ahban kingdom, mow broken up among a number of clans ; 
while to the north tne Panwdrs hold most of Pachhoba. 

,• eases acquired such exclusive posses- 

sion or the land that the parganas were made coterminous 
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with theii’ boundary, or nearly so. Vide following table : — 


Name of pargana. 

No. of villages. 

Leading clan. 

No. of villages 
held by it. 

Gundwa 

117 

Bais 

81 

Kalyanmal 

72 

Sakarwar ... 

63 

Sara 

85 

Gaor ... 

63 

Katiari 

80 

^Lafiar *». 

64 

Alamnagar 

43 

Nikumbh ... 

22§ 

Pali 

92 

Sombansi ... 

52 

Barwan 

69 

Ditto ... 

6S 


In other cases parganas were formed from the lands 
surrounding or within easy reach of some Musalman town, like 
Shahdbad, Bilgrdm, Sandila, Mansiirnagar j in other cases 
again, as in that of Gopamau, the pargana represents, not the 
possessions of a clan, but the ancient dominion of a chief. In 
Hardoi, unlike Partabgarh, no one clan acquired predominance 
over such an extensive tract of country that it now constitutes 
a tahsil. The point will be dwelt on in connexion with the 
comparative absence of the feudal or rdja element in Hardoi 
society. 


29. The landed property in this district is more evenly 
Division of landed pro- divided under the different tenures than 
is usual in Oudh. The distribution is as 

follows : — 


Taluqdari ... ... ... 392^ 

Zamiudari ... ... ... 795^ 

Pattidari ... ... ... 753 


The following is the distribution among the different clans 


and castes : — 

Chhattri 

a 

1,157 

Bhat 

1 

Musalman 

• • • 

4064 

Mali 

1 

Brahman 


1504 

European 

2 

Kayath 


1574 

Native Christian, 

3 - 

Goshdin 

• • • 

4 

Mixed ownership 

3 

AMr ^ 

*« • 

64 

Government 

45 

Kurmi 


16 


■ , . 

Kalw^r 


2 

Total s.s 

1,961 

Baqqal 


2 



Lodh 


■64 1 


,, j 
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30 The following list of the proprietors, as given in 
"Distribution of property the Ain"i“A.kl)an, may he of interest, 
in Akbar’s time, 1690 A.D. The district WES then divided between 
the two Sarkdrs of Khairabad and Lucknow 

Ehaimhad SarJtdr. 


Name of pargaiia. 

Propriciora. 

Pdli. 

Asas or A hire. 

Bawari. 

Ditto. 

Sandi. 

Sombanaia. 

Sara. 

( hauhana. 

Gopamau. 

Kujputs Kunwar in other MSS. Blscn— Kimwar, 

Lucknoio Barkdr, 

Bilgram. 

Sayyads, Baia, 

Sflndila. 

Gnhlot, B&clihil in other MSS.— Chandtsl. 

Eachhandau. 

Oliaiidols. 

Gunclwa, 

Brahniaus. 

N^allanwan. 

BaiH. 

Ilardoi. 

Brahmans, now Gain ChlmttriH, 


Hdjputs. 


Twelve parganas have now, it appears, been split up into 
twenty-two. Allowing for errors in the manuscript, the stabili- 
ty of property among Hindus is very remarkable. The par- 
ganas of Gopamau, Sandi, Bilgrdm, Eiachhandau arc held now, 
as they were held in Akbar’s time, by the same Chbattri clans. 
The Chauhdns, Bais, and Bdchhils have apparently loist ground, 
also the Brahmans, while the Gaurs, Raikwdrs, Nikumlms, wlio 
are really Kachhwdhas, have established themselves since 
Akbar’s time. On the whole, the Rdjputa have held their 
ground, one tribe giving place to another. The change which 
has been mainly effected is the aggrandizement of the Musal- 
mans and the decline of the Brahmans. Musalmans now hold 
great part of Sandila and Pihdni and Shahabad ; they arc only 
mentioned in Akbar’s time as the part owners of Bilgrdra. 
The Kunwars who are recorded as owners of Gopamau are the 
Abbans, still the largest proprietors. The word is cither a 
clerical error for Chdwars, the original name of the Ahbans, or 
it is applied to them as a younger branch. It is only in Ilardoi 
that Brahman zamindars still have any considerable number of 
villages ; in other districts which boast a Considerable Brahman 
ownership the proprietors are all tuluqdars. 
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31. The larger proprietors in the district are mentioned 
in the following table : — 

Return illustrating the ownership and rentoX of ialuqas. 


Name of 
taluq^a. 

Name of talaqdar. 

Number of 
villages. 

Area in acres. 

Government 
demand. j 

1 

gg 

■A ^ 

* 5* 

«g 2 

a®* 

Of 

1 

2 

3 

1 4 

6 

6 

KAKBikLl ••• 

Ohaudhari Kbaslat Husen ! 

( 

[•Farmed ... 

! Copyhold ... 
[Ancestral... 


33,763 

14,569 

7,030 

' 30,993 

17,226 
6,610 

10,157 

2,093 



Total 

* m 

66,362 

53,830 

1 I2,2S0 

Atwa 

Thakur Bharatb Singh | 

[Farmed ... 
Copyhold ... 
[Ancestral... 


36,260 
! 5,124 
&93 

36,402 

6,974 

1,020 

4,698 

430 



Total 

43 

42,163 

43,397 

5,128 

LOHRiiSAT- J 
PCR. J 

Thakurain Balel Kun- 
war, widow of Thdkur 
Chandika Bakhsh. J 

[Farmed ... 

J Copyhold ... 

... 

18,078 

972 

15,008 

1,242 

»«• 

734 



Total 

IS 

19,045 

16,251 

734 

Sarwan Ba- 

BiOAON* 

Baja Wazir Cband ... | 

’ Farmed .m 

1 Copyhold ... 

. Ancestral ... 


6,808 

(4,482 

702 

7,381 

16,681 

678 

1^879 

222 



Total 

274: 

21,993 

24,640 

13,101 

Bo. 

Kunwar Darga Parshdd ! 

f Farmed ... 
i Copyhold ... 

... 

9,37 s 
9,302 

7,826 

11,564 

7,784 


* 

Total 

204 

' 

18,680 

19,390 

7,784 

BHABiLWAR, 

Raja BandUir Singh ... * 

1 

r Farmed ... 

5 Copyhold 
[Ancestral ... 

... j 

19,145 

967 

4,801 

22,184 

1,314 

5,017 

i 720 O 

2,814 



Total 

32 

24,913 

28,616 

4,015 

dAhilPOIt ... 

Manshi Fazl Basul ... 

1 Farmed 

1 Copyhold ... 

... 

4,065 

8,330 

3,618 

4,292 

ilim 

1 


Total 

11 

7,395 

7,911 

1,968 

Khajubahba. 

Thakur Lalta Bakhsh ... 

( Farmed ... 

\ Copyhold ... 


13,398 

8,214 

15,038 

8,136 

6,934 



Total 

IQ 

21,613 

^3,174 

6,934 

Bhagetapitb, 

Sayyad Wasi Haidar 

r Farmed ... 
t Copyhold 

••• 

16,559 

6,760 

13,839 

6,145 

8^06 



Total •» 

22 
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Return illustrating the ownership, ^c.— ( conolndoJ. ) 


Name of 
taluqa. 

Name of taluqdar. 

(M 

o 

** OT 

2 a 
s = 

a > 

.1 

Area in acres. 

d 

I s 
gl 

O 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Astr^m J 

BAGlliXfil 

Mulianimad Ashraf, \ 

Muhammad IT&di, / Farmed .. 
Muhammad Zald, > Copyhold... 
Muhammad Ftlzil, ( Ancestral... 
and Dildar Husain. J 

... 

21,261 

6K 

73< 

lis 

20,890 

528 

746 


Total 

80 

22,608 

22,160 

KATia'BI ... 

R^ja Harden Balchsli, f Farmed ... 
o.s.i. ( Copyhold o. 

M. 

44,48r 

244 

43.766 

685 


Total ,M 

46 

40,725 

44,441 

Ba'sitkaqar, 

Begam Am&nat Fdti- f Farmed ... 
DQa. 1 Ancestral... 

... 

13,308 

5,032 

10,004 

7,228 


Total ... 

27 

ID, 240 

22,283 

SawXjpur 

Rfija Dip Singh ...{SiSw::; 


16,927 

951 

12,088 

1,440 


Total M, 


17,878 

13,528 

Bawata'n ... 

Th&kur Sarabjftf Farmed . . . 
Singh. ( Copyhold ... 


3,163 

80 

3,8M 

66 


Total M. 

6 

3,194 

3,918 

PuR'VrA DliO- 
BXA« 

R&ja Muhammad Sham- 

sherBahfidur Farmed ... 

6 

6,271 

3,936 

Ka R t M- ^ 

NAGAR, > 

Jalali»ur. J 

f Farmed ... 
Mirza Ahmad AU Beg, ] 

C Copyhold... 

• t# 

««« 

4,372 

62 

2,398 

67 


Total 

10 

4,435 

2,465 

Akjx ... : 

Mahant Har Charan 

Copyhold 

2 

1,600 

1,666 

Ml »r s 0 R- ; 

KAGAR. 

R^ja Manstir All KhaU) Farmed «.* 

3 

2,348 

1,589 


Grand total 

410 

8S7,S96 

3,53,089 
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The following list is more recent, dating from 1874; — 

lAtt of taluqdan. 


Name of taluqdar. 

Name of taluqa. 

Number of vil- 
lages. 

as 

O 

u 

0 

Qt 

Q 

1 
< 

Government 

demand, 

Remarks* 

JLalta Baksh 

Ehajurahraand Alia- 

24 

21,792 

Rs. 

23,172 

Chhatri, Bals. 

tmtiaz Fatima 

pur, 

Bihta Kasmandi ... 

9 

8,959 

8,546{Ma8alman, Shekl]4 

Amar N&th «.« 

Thamarwa 

13 

7,428 

' 6,510 

Eayatfa, Sri Bas. 

Muhammad Amir ... 

Gonda RSo 

10 

8,892 

19,338 

?,627 

tan. 

Shekh. 

Amauat Fatima 

Basitnagar •«. 

29 

23,644 

Do. 

E^ija Dip Singh 

Sawajpur 

23 

18,922 

13,203 

1 

Baja Hardeo Bakhsh, 

Katiari 

47 

43,166 

44,063 

ffatidr. 

Sayyid Wasi Haidat, 

Bhagetapur and Fa- 

22 

22,119 

19,464 

Sayyid. 

Muhammad Ashraf... 

ridpur, 

Xsifpur 

32 

23,615 

21,429 

Do. 

Bhirat Singh ... 

Atwa and Nasirpur, 

45 

42,754 

44,654 

Bais. 

Sayyid Fazl Easul ••• 

Jalalpur and Daud- 

11 

7,478 

7,906 

Sayyid. 

Baja Wazir Chaud 

pur. 

Saiwan Bar&gion ... 

30 

21,020 

24,039 

K&yath, Sri BSs* 

Baja Durga Parshid, 

Ditto 

22 

18,876 

18,918 

tan. 

Do. 

Dalel Kunwar 

Birwa 

14 

18,480 

15,852 

Bais. 

Khaslat Hasain ... 

Kakr^Ii and Arwi 

61 

58,867 

51,163 

Shekh* 

Baja Randhir Singh, 

Bahmdnpur. 

Bharawan 

33 

23,169 

26,708 

Bais. 

Laiq Singh 

Mandauli 

7 

5,U0 

5,453 



Total ... 

432 

364,925j 

360,361 



32. Most of them acquired their estates by becoming 
Security for revenue, by more or less forced sales, and other 
wrongful means. Dip Singh of Sawdjpur and possibly Rdja 
Hardeo Bakhsh of Katidri are the only acknowledged chiefs 
of clans, the only men whose taluqdari title does represent 
and embody a real feudal power and influence over their sub- 
jects. One or two of the smaller estates, liowever, are very 
old and real allodial properties. The Sayyids of Bilgr4m 
acquired their estates by purchase about two hundred years 
ago for the most part. Colonel Sleeman mentions the Sandfla 
landlords in the following terms:~ 

“ The baronial proprietors in the Sandfla district are 
Mardan Singh of Dharawan, with a rent-roH of Es. 38,000 J 
(ianga Bakhsh of Atw«, with one of Rs. 25,000 j Chuadeefea 

6 H 
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Batsh, of Birwa, with one of Rs. 26,000 5 S^mere Singlj, 
of Ro^ow, with oneofRs. 34,000. Thw is the rent-roll 
declared and entered in the accounts ; but it is much below 
the real one. The Government officers are afraid to measure 
their lands, or to make any inquiries on the estates into their 
value, lest they should turn robbers and plunder tho country, 
as they are always prepared to do. They have always a 
nuniber of armod and brave retainers, ready to^ support tueni 
in any enterprise, and can always add to their nuinbei’ on 
emergency. There is never any want of loose characters ready 
to fight for the sake of plunder alone. A tnluqdar, however, 
when opposed to his Government, does not venture to attack 
another taluqdar or his tenants, stands too much in need oi 
his aid, or at least of his neutrality and forbearance. 


It is rather curious that the large proprietors of Sandlla 
as it at present stands — *Chaudhri Hashmat AH, Ifatchchand, 
Dhanpat Rde— are not even mentioned. Theirs were chak- 
laddri estates, and apparently it was not considered that their 
farms represented property at all, otherwise it seems difficult 
to account for Colonel Sleeman’s omission to mention men 
actually in his camp. The history of the Hardoi taluqdars 
will be referred to further on. Here it is only necessary to 
state that they are above the average in intelligence and 
enterprise. The present owners of Sandlla and Bilgrdni are 
men of considerable ability. Rdja Harden Bakhsh of Katidir 
iaaai^ a specimen of a feudal chief as Oudh can present. 
A just and kind landlord, an upright and truthful man, a 
tidier of approved courage, an adept mall manly exercises, he 
has also shown himself to be within his small range a statesman 
of prescience and broad views. He temporised with the rebels 
during the first months of the mutiny of 1857; he pretended 
submission to the usurper at Lucknow, knowing that if a sudden 
attack were made upon him in May or June he could not protect 
either himself or Messrs. Edwards and Probyn who had taken 
shelter witii him. With the first fall of the rains, whoa hi.s 
dominion became an island in the middle of pathless fens and 
girt by swift deep rivers, he threw off the mask and bade 
defiance- to the rebels. He has been rewarded as he deserved 
for his unswerving, loyalty. The good ■ service which he 
rendered in war he continues in more peaceful times. His 

'Chaudhti Hashmat Afi is mentiooea at page 886, Volnuie I.-A. U.JL 
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advice is always sound and unselfish, and no one’s aid and 
society are more welcome in Hardoi, whether to those who 
follow the chase of the boar or to those who administer justice 
in the courts. H is stalwart form and frank face are well known 
throughout. Unlike most of his class, his active habits induce 
him to be constantly on horseback. Noblemen of such hi^h 
character are really a most important and beneficial power in 
the State. They are loved by their dependents with that fond 
fidelity which sterling goodness attracts, aud which^ this 
mitive society is ready to tender. A wise good Hindu chiel 
who belongs to the soldier caste, who was trained in a harsh 
school, whose religion still guides him to justice and Ixnievo- 
lence, but not to bigotry, deserves to have his portrait drawn 
in these pages. He and his estate are to a certain extent self- 
made. He is not the bereditory chief of his clan, btung 
descended from a younger son, and had many struggles with 
the former sovereigns of Oudh to preserve ills property and 
liberty. 


The principal feature of the Hardoi proprietary body is 
the enormous number of small owners. 
Ibero are m Hardoi 1,569 villagei not 


The small proprietors. 


belonging to taluqdars; these cover 1,105,000 acres, and are 
owned by 21,758 proprietors, giving an average of fifty aoms 
to each proprietor, of which two-thirds will be arable. Many 
of these proprietors, however, have brothers and cousins whoso 
separate shares are not recorded. There are 828 zamindari 
villages, 728 pattidari, and 18 bhayaebdra. It is very straugjj 
why the rdj or the feudal chiefship system should not have 
gained ground in Hardoi. It almost seems as if it was owing 
to the climate that a bolder and more iudopendont spirit 
animated the inhabitants of Unao, Hardoi, llucknow, and 
Southern Kheri than in Eastern and Northern Oadh, the Tarii, 
and the trans-Goghra districts. 


Such large estates as do exist in Hardoi are purely the 
result of revenue arrangements, even when the owners belong 
to powerful clans. A younger scion of the Nikumbhs accu- 
mtilated the estate of Atwa, another of the Chamitr Omirs 
that of Khajurahra, another of the KatiArs that of Dharmpur, 
another the Raikwdr estate of Buia; none of these men were 
rAjas or considered thek property as indlvisiblo, 
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34. The reasons of this are obscure. It only removes the 
The paticity of feudal inquiry a Stage further back to urge that 
oounSrfor' Chhattri clans were too numerous 

ooun e or. ^ uiuch intermingled in Ilardoi to 

admit of continuous domination by any one member of a single 
clan. It is quite true that in some cases the present proprie* 
tary bodies represented the Chhattri retainers who were settled 
indiscriminately over the territory by the Moslem lords of 
Bilgrdm, Shahabad and Pihani. When a mixed body of Brah- 
man and Chhattri retainers has been scattered sporadically 
over a territory it is impossible to establish a rdj which shall 
have in itself any of the elements of cohesion or permanence ; 
such are only the attributes of a feudal chiefship which is 
coterminous with the allodial property of a numerous and 
powerful clan. Blood relationship to the chief supplies the 
place of military discipline and preserves the principality 
iium external foes and internal dissensions. Another solvent 
ot feudal estates was the presence of largo Musalman towns, 
such as Bilgpdm, Sandila, Shahabad, and Sandi ; tlie existence 
ot these Moslem military stations with their republican policy, 
fanaticism, and soldierly instincts, was incompatible with the 
neighbourhood of a great Hindu rdj like that of Partabgarh, 
Gouda, Mitauh, or Mordrmau. Moslems, as soldiers of for- 
tune, and as possessors of a faith which made all men c<mnl, 
were bound to attack all whose wealth, Hindu faith, and noble 
of ® ^ Just as the Sayyads 

ofsSrtUpl'^-’^“v Sombansi rdja of that ilk, 'those 

so did the Malibabad Pathdns drive 

Idahwiv from n Krcat 

nmTS^bv tEf a Bengal. Tall poppies do 

“Tf fhoy 8ho4. 
raja was rSii o! ^ ^ mastered a compact estate, the 
or might aoTbe addT ’'Wch might 

Weston* Sha“rff‘OT,'?r?® V those who assume that in 

landed property assnmet natural form which 

so to sp2t .uTsW.l * “t"* '?»«li»tioa from chaos, 
e aa, ,8 aa lustoncal oua They assume that a Wjput 
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-clan lieaded by its chief invaded Oudh from Mangi PAtan or 
some other Pdtan in Western India; that this chief conquered 
a principality for himself, and that he maintained in peace the 
same absolute power over the persons and property of his clan 
which was necessary in war. Now, the traditions of no clan, 
not even the Bais, the Ahban, the Kanhpuria, the Somhansi, 


the Bacbgoti, which number hundreds of thousands of mem- 
bers, point to any such wholesale immigration and (ionquest. 
What took place was as follows : — A single individual, or 
three brothers at most settle in the country and prosper; they 
commence in all cases by dividing the property equally among 
all the sons, showing that the idea of a rtij, one and indivisible, 
had not entered their minds ; they succeed by some process 
of natural selection or freak of fortune ; other families give 
place to them ; they multiply and continue subdividing their 
property. If it happens that any call ia 
feudal military prowess oftlm family 

now become a clan, "if they have constantly 
to fight for their property, or are successful in soi/Jng that of 
others, it is not unlikely that their natural loader, the head of 
the elder branch, may either be nominated a rjlja by his clan, 
or be granted the title by the supreme authority. Onco 
granted or admitted, there is jio doubt that the title, and the 
power which accrues to it, are apt to bo permanent. Custom 
and hereditary names arc all-powerful in Oudh; but the 
writer’s point is that rAj is not the natural form which pro- 
perty takes in Western Oudh at all. IlAj has hardly anything 
to do with landed property ; it ropresouLs sovereignty, military 
control, and will only develop into allodial property as a mili- 
tary usurmtion in troublous times for the good of the common- 
wealth, The rAja will call in war time for a war contribution 
from all the subjects of the State ; he does that, not tor his 
personal gain, but as the head of the commonwealth and for 
Its weal. Nor does it by any moans follow tlmt a clan will mo 
the necessity of having a rAja oven for military matters; tboro 
are clans m Hardoi who have their untitled clicifs, to whom, in 
nf their obedience is absolute. On the banks 

liveda Chaodol, a yeoman 
chief of this kind ; he was the master of only one village, but 

teet thp Bakhsh of KatiAri had no power to pro- 

tect the iatehpurfugitive&, he secured the good offices oftfaie 
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old man, wlio pledged Ms word for the Englishmen’s safety ; 
he embarked in their boat, and his answer to the hoarse 
challenges from the river bank was always received and obeyed 
as a command not to use hostile measures j for many a mile 
down the Ganges his presence secured absolute safety, V ery 
probably, if the Oudh anarchy had continued a few genera- 
tions, this man’s grandson might have become a rdja, got the 
whole property of the clan into his clutches, and antedated his 
rdj as having come in with the conquerors. It is very true 
that when a rdj was once established, the power of the clan 
under its new head would be directed to conquest from other 
clans, and the new acquisitions so made would very probably 
he regarded mainly as the allodial property of the rija alone, 
with which he might reward his retainers ; but here again the 
rdj arose as the result of war and military agression. Wo 
have instances ( see articles Sikandarpur and Kheri district in 
the gazetteer of Oudli) of the establishment or re-establish- 
ment of a rdj by the voluntary election of the people in order 
to further the common interests or protect them irom the com- 
mon enemy, the Supreme Government. 

The rdja’s titles are generally most modern inventions j 
there was no rdja of the Bisens before Hanwaut Singh ; none 
of the Jauwdrs till two generations ago ; none of the Ahbans, 
the oldest clan in Oudh, till Kdja Lone Singh’s time ; they 
never had a rdja in Hardoi j there is none of the Kalhans, of 
the Chamar Gaurs, of the Bdhman Gaurs ; there was none 
of the Jingres till Jodha Sin^h conquered Daurahra. In 
point of fact, in times of ordinary tranquillity, even of such 
tranquillity as was common in Oudh, there was no necessity 
for a rdja, and no Indian Government, unless in the last 
stage of decay, would have tolerated the existence of any rdja 
within its dommions whom it could possibly or safely reduce 
to subjection. 

No doubt, at the break up of each empire, a number of 
able men started into local greatness j when the Jaunpur 
kingdom was bridren up, the Bais, the Kanhpuria, the Som- 
bausi, the 'Bachgoti clans found it convenient to have rdjas; 
with the establishment of settled order and the Mughal empire, 
the unity of the rdj vanished, .and property was divided 
ftccording to the ordinary Hindu law. wben thQ 
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Mufflial empire broke up, were established the Muhamdi, 
Kaimahra, Kdla Kdukar, the Dhaurahra, the Katiari, the Beta 
principalities. Again, when the Oudh kings had lost all r^l 
power and devoted themselves to sensuality, there arose the 
great principalities of Oel, Shdhganj, Jahdngirabad, Mahmu* 
dabad, Maurdnwdn, Sissaindi. On what did these principali. 
ties rise? Not on the ruins of others ; if so, there would ho 
numerous traces left. The Bilkharia rdja, for instance, was 
dispossessed six hundred years ago, but he has maintained 
his title and honors on a pett;j^ principality of eight villages, 
compared to which Monaco is an empire. But I have met 
with no other banished princes ; in fact the rdj rose on the 
wrecks of village proprietary communities, and no other opinion 
can be formed by those who take care to extend their enquiries 
beyond the mere family trees of the rdjas. 

That rdjas were not congenial to the soil of Ilardoi, that 
the people resisted the outward pressure of the Lucknow 
Government, and the temptation to raise a strong barrier 
against foreign oppression, goes to show that rdjas, far from 
being the natural outcome of rural life, the natural political 
result of the Hindu economy, were alien, if not distasteful, 
to the people, only accepted as a means of escape from greater 
evils, from more distant and harsher tyrants. At any rate 
there were no rdjas in Hardoi, in the sense of horeditery chiefs 
of great clans, and lords of their lands. Dip Singh,* of Siwdj- 
pur, is possibly an exception, and it is expressly recorded about 
him that, as fast as younger branches of tho family eamo into 
existence, they were provided for independently. Tho mode 
in which Rdja Randhir Singh acquired his title is related in 
the Oudh gazetteer, article pargana Maiihabad. 


I have elsewhere pointed out in tho Khcri article of tho 
gazetteer, that when the community was a mingled one, whore 
any one Chhattri clan acquired ascendancy over a largo body 
of aliens, either of other Chhattris or of lower castes, their 
position was that of a military colony among a hostile subject 
race ; there was always risk of a revolt ; discipline and prompt 
action were a necessity of their position, so they yielded ready 
obedience to a single chief who bec ame their rdja. When, on 

• aeMeDCMt Oi lllj* Sri, whow 

?J.®**®* captured by the Moslem* In or about 8U3 U.. lioo A, JX-m 
Fi* Blhoi’s History «( Ladl% ro». IV., 
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the other hand, a clan was really numerous and occupied a 
compact territory, so that it had little to fear from internal 
risings, it found no necessity for a rdja ; the whole body fought 
together for the common interest ; each component village was 
i^wn and entitled to the assistance of all if attacked. It was 
cutomary to divide the estate into particular numbers of vil- 
lages, either chaurasi, 84 ; or hayalis, 42, or 62, bdwan ; a 
solidity and unity were thus given to the aggreg ation of atoms, 
which was useful as a rallying cry in stirring up patriotism, 
and in impressing the extent of the clan’s rights and interests 
upon strangers. 

In fine, the original internal polity was always republi- 
can, unless where any one small clan had acquired a political 
supremacy or military dominion over numerous subjects. If 
there arose dangers of oppression from without, or invasion by 
Moslem aliens, the frequent habit of military obedience became 
in time permanent feudal dependence, and the rdja became the 
natural and chosen protector of the people ; when, again, the 
Musalman soldier tax-gatherer was warlike and near at hand 
in some walled city, the r4ja was often killed, the taluqa broken 
up, and very oppressive exactions and imposts taken from the 
people. 

Those r^jas who survived compromised with the Go- 
vernment, paid tribute, and became mere tax-gatherers. In 
lime also the Oudh Government foi\nd that it would bo more 
convenient to have resident middlemen who could collect their 
dues everywhere, and the policy o^f introducing such was large- 
ly carried out daring the last twenty years prior to annexation. 
In Hardoi there were never any r4jas except one, of Siwajpur; 
hut many large taluqas were either formed for the first time 
ornggraudked from mere zamindaris during the thirty years 
preceding annexation. 

35, There is a very considerable difference between the 
two kinds of taluqa. In the one case, the rdja is either the 
descendant of some ancient independent chieftain who ruled 
the people prior to the advent of Musalman authority, or he is 
a chief chosen by the people as a protector and a lord, when 
internal dis^nsions or external dangers demonstrated their ' 
n^d of a wise bead and a single hand at the helm. In the 
other case, the false taluqdar was not chosen by the people a» 
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a ruler, bufc was imposed upon them by the Governmont, not 
to perform the functions of a ruler or judji^o, but simply those 
of a tax-gatherer. In India the tax-gatherer under native 
rulers has always been the most powerful element in the Stale; 
where there were no courts or police, he was the only autho- 
rity ; and if localized, his existence determined the jxditical 
and, in a great measure, the social system. 

36. The body of yeomen proprietors in Ilardoi is sen- 
sibly diminishing ; the rains are mort^ 
tor^®heuSfflcuS“' prccarious there than in most parts of 
Oiidh ; what was only scarcity In the 
province became famine in Ilardoi in 3865 and 1865); tlio 
proprietors find it difficult to collect rents and pay the land 
tax. Under any circumstances, it is almost impossihlo ftir a 
body of small proprietors whoso lands arc intorminglod to 
abstain from quarrelling, and when once litigatimi conuncnccH 
it is almost certain that whoever is worsted will moriji'age, ami 
ultimately sell, his few ancestral acres. In fact, it is ulino.sfc 
impossible that the majority of these communities of proprie- 
tors will survive ; tlicy could resist the storms of <vpprc’s.slon 
from without, but internal dissensions and discord comnipuco 
at once when they have received from the justice and motlora* 
tion of the British Government a fi.\od and dofinito property. 
One-nineteenth of tlie entire property in Ilardoi was transfer- 
red from the hands of the yeomen proprietors during the y<‘ar 
1871, and was mostly purcha.sed by l»ankcr.s and hanlnn.s, 
sugar-boilers, usurers, distiIlor.s, and skin-dcaUins— uum oi’ Iitt!(! 
political, power or value to the State. The difiicnily which 
attends any effort to improve the circnm.stanecH of tlie Oiulh 
rnilitary class is a complex one. On the one hand, it is con- 
sidered undesirable in a military sense to incrcaHe the high 
caste element at present in the army, lost it return tt}the.Mtatt? 
of things which preceded and brought on the nmtiny of 1857. 

It is no longer an object of ambition to placo BralnniinH uml 
Chbattrisside by side in a regiment of tall and stately rdnde.s, 
from which all low castes arc to bo ex<!lmlcd. Further, it 
would be an advantage gradually to wean the fighting yeo- 
manry firom their ancient pursuits, and induce them to heat 
their swords into ploughshares ; their caste pride now lorbiila 
them to plough with tlicir own hands, and it wotild only en- 
courage such folly if military service wore kept before them 

7k 
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as au employment to wliich all or many of them could aspire. 
On the other hand, if they are granted any favours, not per- 
sonal, anything in the shape of a low assessment upon their 
lands, it is difficult to hinder them from selling the lands, and 
nothing is gained by transferring the favour to others for 
whom it is not intended. Distinctions of this Mnd are also 
regarded as invidious and unfair by other classes, who urge 
that there is no reason why they should be taxed more heavily 
because they are industrious and willing to labour with their 
hands. 

This is very true, and yet something apparently must 
he done. There are 21,000 recorded proprietors of land, 
neatly all high caste Brahmans and Ghhattris, in Hardoi alone ; 
there are 14,000 in Lucknow ; altogether there arc at least 
100,000 adult male proprietors of patches of land varying in 
size from 10 acres to 200. The vast majority of these have 
less than 50 acres each, the average is about 22 acres. It is 
not desirable to withdraw men of this class from their fields 
and make soldiers of them ; it is very difficult to lower the 
■Government demand upon their lands; yet, unless something' 
is done, many out of this enormous body of pauper yeomen 
will lose the one bond which unites them to the State, will see 
their ancestral acres pass into the hands of men whose birth 
and profession they scorn, they will become a body of needy 
desperadoes, natural enemies to peace and social order, the 
*elementsof agrarian anarchy, and a serious weakness politically. 

S7 . The transfers of landed and immovable property, 
complete or incho.ate, amounted to 5,361, during the years 
1873-74 ; the amount to Rs. 15,05,818. Now the revenue 
of the great estates which practically have not been mortgaged 
amounts to Rs. 3,53,089, that of the numerous smaller pro- 
prietors to Rs. 11,00,341 ; in two years, then, they involved 
■themselves and their properties to the extent of much more 
than a year’s income. The value of their properties at twelve 
times the Government revenue — a fair valuation — will be only 
Rs. 1,32,00,092; at this rate they should all he sold out in 
8f years. But many of these mortgages are not the first 
transaction, the sums entered include loans of previous years; 
still, after making every allowance the prospect is alarm- 
ing. 
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Siatement Bhow'uif) the aggregate rahie. vf proper/;/ (rctnejemd b;/ 
docimenis registered in 187f3 and 18^1. 


Description of deeds. 

Numher of deeds, j 

1 Amount. 



1873. 

1874 

Total. 

1S73. 

1874, 

{ Tofttl. 

1 . - 

Deeds of sale of Rs, 100 and upwards... 
Do. less than Rs. 100 ... 

Do. of mortgage of Ks, 100 aud 
upwards. 

Do, less than Rs. 100 ... ... 

Do., of gift «•* 

397 
if«0 
a, 383 

’** i) 

299 

s&y 

9R(i 

3,015 

10 

626 

43H 

3,363 

i,oir» 

19 

iis. 1 

3,99,649 
13,182 
^ 6,64,610 

.»« 

i{H. i 
1,29,710 
12,422 
4,16,108 

1 

76,801) 

1,137 

3,: 2,369 
26,604 
10,80,913 

76,806 

1,137 

Total 

2,969 

2,492 

6,363 

8,70,. 'Ml 

6,36,477 

j, BOB, mo 


SECTION IV. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES. 


Adrainistrativc clivisions— Thanas— Administratlfm— roliciwInconiMnjt*— 

—Expenditure— Local taxation— Crime and criminal classcH— KduoRtian-^l’OMN 
ofiSce, 


38. Hardoi is divided into four tahfiils and twonty-ono 
parffanas. Tho tahsds aro Hardoi, Slm- 
habad, Bilgrmn aud Sandila. These wore 
slightly altered from the previous arrangement in 1801), hut 
the changes are of no importance. The pai'gana Sam, was 
divided between two tahsfls. The police arraiigeiuunts oJ' 
Hardoi are similar to other districts. There are a huhiIkt of 
town police maintained by tho different immicipalitiea, *i*oliiio 
statistics are shown in the following tables : — 


Statement shomng the area of thmiae. 


ISfo. 

Kame of thaua. 

Area in square 
milos. 

No. of villagoH. 

rupnhuion. 

1 

Sbahabad 


... 

299 

m 

132,42.1; 

2 

haktaura 


... 

272 

1163 

194,830 

3 

Hardoi 

... 


207 

163 

7(s97l> 

4 

mini 


... 

227 

196 


5 

Tandiaon 



162 

129 


6 

Beniganj 


... 

Ifil 

126 


7 

Sandila 

•«« 

... 

320 

201 


8 

Kachhona 

•«« 


192 

lOH 


9 

BilgrSm 


««* 

268 

236 


10 

Malian w^n 

... 


179 

i 157 

He! iifl 



.Total 


S,SI87 

i *1,901 

DBB.OOS 
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■ ' 39, There are three paid Europeaa Magistrates aiid 
six paid native Magistrates, besides six 
Aamimstration. Unpaid native honorary Magistrates ; all 

these officers have also civil and revenue powers. Two of the 
paid native Civil Judges can decide cases in which the property 
litigated does not exceed the value of Rs. 5,000. 


The general police number 458, and the town police 90 ; 
their annual cost amounted to Rs. 62,2G1 in 1871. There is 
one policeman to every four square miles, and to every 1,7 00 
of the inhabitants. The total cost of administration, includ- 
ing police, was Rs. 1,49,736 in 1873, but the table given 
further on from the Accountant-General’s returns is perhaps 
more trustworthy. 


Statistics of the police. 



Total cost. 

umber of Ifiuropeau 
and Eurasian offi- 
cers. 

Native officers. 

Number of c o o - 
stables. 

Aggregate strength 
of all ranks. 

Proportion of police 
per square mile 
of area. 

Proportion of police 
per bead of popu- 
lation. . 

Kegubir police 


66J03 

2 

U 

370 


1 to 8-16 

1 to S2‘79 

Village watch 

• •• 

73,600 



2,6*J6 



mMM 

Municipal police 

... 

6,866 


8 

77 


... 


Total 

• •• 

, 

1,46,458 

2 

82 

3,072 

3,166 

*«* 

*,f 


40. The revenue of the district is exhibited in the 
Eerenne. ' following table. It will be observed that 

the imperial expenditure is only 12 per 
cent, of the income, even excluding from the lattes the receipts 
from salt and opium which enter the imperial exchequer. 
The land revenue constitutes 90 per cent, of the income; it 
has been increased 42 per cent, at the recent settlement. The 
assessment commenced iu 1864 and terminated in 1868. 

The incidence of the Government demand is:— 


Per acre of cultivation 
Per arable acre ... 


Ps. a. p. 
... 1 11 1 
1 3 1 
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41. The revenue derived from the income-tax is given 
in the table, but it is not now exacted. It will appear th.nt 
the landowners contributed Rs. 6,804 out of Es. 7, (>07, or 85 
percent, of the whole; yet, undoubtedly much of the wealth 
of the country is in the hands of the banking and trading 
classes. 


Revenue. 



1871, 

1872. 

Eomarks, 


. Es. 

lis. 


1, Eecent settlement revenue colloc- 




tions ... 

14,62,180 

14,53,430 

There was a klnneo 




o£ lis, 64,006. 

2, Bents of Government villages and 




lands ... M. 

80,000 

31,222 


3. Income-tax,,, 


18,091 


4. Tax on spirits 

32,007 

31,188 


fi. Tax on opium and drugs 

10,363 

a2,9(;(> 

1 

6. Stamp duty - ... 

02,262 

66,190 


7. Law and justice „• 

... 

9,169 


Total *. 

Try y* 

16,86,761 

16,23,099 



Expenditure, 1871-72. 


Jk'niiu’kH, 



Reveirae refunds and drawbacks 

Miscellaneous refunds 

Xtund reTenue , *’* 

sSmra estaWishment' 

Excise or Abkari ”* *** 


Stamps.., 

Law & Justice,,, f of process 
Ecclesia^Ueai iCrimiual court 
Medical *** *** 

Police 


lifl. 





»,♦ 


• ** 


1. Tsa 

2, m 

£4,0U3 

19, «n 
8,051 
442 
i,ie» 
2,858 
37,321 


4,800 

00,108 


For 1873. 
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Annual return showing details of assessments made under 
Part V. of the Indian Income Tax Act, 1872, on different 
sources of income, 1872*73. 



Class L 

CLiSS 11. 

Class IIX. 

Class IV. 

Total. 






(7 


n 




Source of income 

c3 


fO 


<u 

.a 




Or 

.a 


or profits. 

fCj 

S 

a 

e8 

H 

SI 

s 

a 1 

S 

S3 


1 

M 


1 

' 


Bs. as. p. 


Rs. as. p. 


1 

Es. as. p. 


Rs. as. p 


Rs. as. p 

2. P/ofessions-^ 











(d) Law 

1 

15 10 0 

... 

»• % 

... 


... 

i 

1 

15 10 0 

2J. Employments. 











(b) Servants 











(domestic) 

] 

14 10 0 

... 

et« 

... 

• •• 


**• 


14 10 0 

III. Commerce-^ 











(b) Bankers and 
money dealers, 

34 

437 13 0 


<66 13 S 

... 

• •• 

• Kt 


41 

604 U 1 

(<?) Piece goods, 

2 

21 12 0 

... 


I... 



•«« 

2 

21 IS C 

id) Traders in— 
2. Spirits, drugs, 




... j 

23 14 0 







and tobacco 


• •• 

1 

... 


... 


1 

23 14 0 

(g) Manufacturers 











2. iu sugar ... 

6 

81 16 0 

... 

... 


I** 


• •• 

6 

81 26 C 

IV, Land — 

(tx) Proprietors 











and sub-pro- 
prietors. 


1,126 7 0 

66 

2,560 9 8 

13 

3,127 1 10 



154 

6 ,804 2 9 

VII. Miscellane- 










ous. 

1 

18 12 0 

1 

21 13 0 


Vflv 

«•» 


2 

40 9 0 

Total 

120 

1,718 15 0 

1 

76 

2,762 5 4 

33 

1 

3,127 1 10 


«*• 

208 

1 

7,607 410 


42. This view, howevei', requires to he supplemented 
^ by a consideration of the local taxation 

and expenditure; as appears from the 
annexed tables, the expenditure on public works, dispensaries, 
and schools amounted to Es. 1,10,881 in 1872; the local funds 
receipts were Es. 1,10,602, of which, however, Es. 24,646, 
which were a grant out of provincial funds, are already shown 
in the district revenues and do not represent additional taxa- 
tion. The locah fund' receipts, will then be Es. 8.5,956- It 
appears therefore that the imperial and local expenditure 
amounts to Es. 1,87,052-1-1,10,881=2,97,933, and the taxa- 
tion to Es. 16,12,9994-85,956=16,98,955. 
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The district, therefore, is educated, governed and mi- 
nroved, apart from the cost of external superintendence, tor 
about Es. 0-6-0 per head; and the expenditure is only per 
cent, of the revenue. The above revenue does not include 
that derived from opium, salt or sea customs. 


Receipts. 

One per cent. road coss 

Ditto school cess 

One- quarter per cent, district dak 
2| ditto local rates and margin 

Education fund ••• 

Dispensary ditto 

Pound ditto ••• ••• 

IJaziil ditto 


Provincial allotment 


Education fund 
Hospital and dispensaries 
District diik cess 
Pound fund #. 

Hazdl ditto 

1 

Communications 
Civil buildings, &c. 
Establishment, &c. 


Geand Total 
Charges. 


Pithlic Work 


Ps. 

M,r)r»8 

M,(5iir» 

l,78i) 
SJ,!) 18 
5,41)8 
1,500 

85,05(! 
24,1 M(> 

1,10,602 


20,150 

7,025 

8,000 

1,052 

1,444 


_ 67,401 

1 * 10,881 


43. There is nothing remarkable to note now in the criino 

cn™„d„i.d.dotas... dnSMS of llarJoi. Oattle- 

theft floimsbos, but still tlioro must bo 
some reason for the comparative immunity of Ifardoi from 
crime. In 1872 there were only 5,251 cases reported to tlio 
police and cognizable by tbeni, Fyzabad, with the same popu- 
lation, had 11,178; Partabgarb, with a much smaller popula- 
tion, had 6,307. Perhaps the fact that there are a great 
number of resident landholders in Hardoi to watch their 
tenantry and be responsible for them may acicount <br this. 
TTnao, which is similarly situated in, this respect, had only 
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6,468 crimes reported. Kanjars and P4sis are the most 
criminal. Accidental deaths are shown in a separate table, 
\)Ut probably some of them are murders. 

Crime statistics* 



44. Comparative memorandum of accidental deaths for the years 1867? 
1868, i869, 1870, 1871 and 1872. 
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45. Education has made very good jirogrcss in Hardoi. 

There are 4,762 children attending the 
Eduoation, schools; there are 13 female schools, and 

the central school at Hardoi has turned out some very credi- 
table pupils. Education seems appreciated by the yeoinon, 
who are aware of their own deficiencies; still the subscriptions 
in aid of education in 1871 were only Es. 1,746. In the Ktla 
school at the central station the fees were Es. 426, and the Go- 
vernment expenditure was Es. 4,331. There are no nows- 
papers, literary or educational societies in the district, nor arc 
there any poor-houses, such as exist in Sitapur and Lucknow, 
nor charitable endowments. 


Statement showing where the different schools are located. 


u 

© 

.O 

a 

J2; 

JSfames of schools. 

Pargana. 

Kinds oC schools. 

tt 0 
mS! *£i 

a 

w ^ g 

iSs 

1 

2 

3 

4 

& 

1 

2 

Z 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

31 

12 

13 

U 

15 

36 

37 
18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Hardoi 
„ Ganj 

Thatheora ... 

Maholia 

Gopamau 

B&waa 

Majhia 

Kaundha 

Bhainsri 

Manpur 

Ahrori 

HariSon 

Basoha 

Turtipur 

Sukra 

Barwan 

Ant 

Aubadpur 

Kbajurahra 

Tandiaon 

I«n5t 

Snkra 

Bawan 

Majhia 

Bakharia ‘ 

Hakdoi. 

Hardoi ... 

Ditto 

Bawau 

Hardoi ... 

Gopamau 

Bawan 

Gopamau ... 

Bdwan 

Tandiaon 

Bawan 

Gopamau 

Sara 

Ditto 

Bangar 

Barwan ... 

Ditto 

Sara 

Barwan 

Bangar 

Tandiaon 

Barwan 

Ditto 

Bawan ... 

Gopamau 

Ditto 

Government aslla school .m 
Branch to ditto ... 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ... 

Aided vcr. (own school ... 

Ditto ditto M, 

Village school 

Ditto ... 

Ditto o. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Brau(‘h to Ilariuou nchool, 
Yilliigo school 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto M, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Female school ,»* 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Diito 

Total ... 

m 

H 

25 

20 

7'i 

n 

u 

•10 

43 

r»B 

u 

50 

27 

37 

31 

r»o 

40 

r.5 

37 

34 

35 

VO 

14 

22 

20 


8h 
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Statement showing wlw/re the differeni sohools are located — (contiQaed.) 


Number. 

j 

Names of schools. 

Pargaoa. 

i 

2 

3 



TAHStL 

1 

Bilgrto 

Bilgram ... 

2 

Malian wan 

Mallanwdn 

3 

Sandi 

Sandi 

4 

DargaganJ 

Bilgrdm ... 

5 

Sadrpur 

Ditto *«. 

6 

Palia ••• 

Sandi ... 

7 

Jaraali 

Bilgram 

8 

Snltinganj 

Mallanwan ... 

9 

Atwa 

Xlitto ••• 

10 

Bansa ••• 

Ditto 

11 

Eaghanpnr .« 

Kachhandau ... 

12 

Arjanpur 

Katidri 

13 

Gauria 

Ditto ».t 

14 

Ghannsar 

Sandi 

15 

Bihta 

Bilgram .«• 

16 

Adm5pur 

Katiari 

17 

Brijor 

Eatiari 

18 

Babatmaa 

Mallanwan 

19 

Shahpur 

Ditto 

20 

M&dhoganj ••• 

Ditto 

21 

Khasanra ... 

Katiiri 

22 

Jarauii »•. 

Bilgram 



^AHStL SHAHABAD. 

1 

Sfaahabad ... 

Shahabad 

2 

Fibani ... 

Pibani 

3 

Shah pur 

Saromannagar ... 

4 

Saroxnannagar 

Ditto ... 

5 

Naiagaon . 

Ditto 

8 

Baiagaon 

Pindarwa 

7 

Bandarha ,«• 

Ditto 

8 

Udharanpur 

Shahabad ... 

9 

Farial ... 

Ditto 

10 

Lahhnatir ... 

Pachhoha 

It 

Bhurkhan! 

Ditto 

12 

Pali 

Pali 

23 

Madnapur 

Ditto 

14 

Sar&i ... 

Ditto 

15 

Eardwan .«« 

Alamnagar 

16 

Bifeaon 

Ditto * 

17 

Fatehpur Gaind ... 

Shahabad 

18 

Sahjanpnr 

rili 


Kinds of schools. 


4 


Aided ver. town school 

Aided school 
Ditto 

Village school 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Female school 

Total 


A. V. town school 
Aided school ,,, 

Villap school 
Ditto 

Branch to village school 
Village school 
Branch to Eaiagaon school, 
Village school 
Branch to Udharanpur 
Village school 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Branch to Karawan school, 
Village school 
Ditto 


5 


154 

134 

102 

40 

30 

ZS 

38 

49 

35 

88 

88 

38 

38 

84 

35 

28 

45 

30 

23 

30 

37 

20 

1,051 


275 

112 

51 

92 

28 

60 

31 
70 

32 
32 
41 
60 
32 
30 
83 
82 
85 
48 
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SotiMH Hmnug where ‘’w diferenl uMoh 


Name of schools. 


Pargana. 




19 Dihlia 

20 Bisatnagar 

21 Pnraili 

22 BEti 

23 Miakpiir 

24 Barwara 

25 Amrauli 

26 BhanwSr 

27 Sandurpur 

28 Sakrauli 

29 Saadatnagar, No. I. 

30 Ditto, No. II. 

31 Mansuraagar 
Si Nisauli 

33 Baburpur 

34 Findarwa 

35 Lakhmapur 

S$ Fihini, No. I. 

37 Ditto, No. II. 

38 Ditto, :^o. III. 

39 Eaijangarhi 

40 Audharanpur 

41 Pariil 

42 Kurari 

43 Barwara 


1 Sandila 
a Beniganj 

3 Ashl 

4 Ghoghera 

5 Balamau 

6 A trauli 

7 Grnidwa 

8 Ghaasganj 

2 Bihadax 

20 Bbarllwan 

2 1 Kaliyanmal 
12 Bibnsax 


Tabs^l Sitahaba©- 
(conehded,) 


Pihdni 

Shahabad 

Ditto 

Ditto 

PachlioUa 

Ditto 

Sara 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Saromannagar 

Pindarwa 

Sara 

Manaurnagar 

Saromannagar 

Pali 

Pindarwa 

Pali 

PiMni 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Pindarwa 

Sbahabad 

Ditto 

Pachlioha 

Ditto 


TAHsifr4 SANOtnA, 

Sandila 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Balammt 

Gundwa 

Ditto 

Sandila 

Ditto 

Gundwa 

Kaliyanmal 

Sandila 


Village BctiOOl 
Ditto 
I)Hto _ 
Branch to Furaili 
Village Hchotd 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
; Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Pemalo stdiool 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Total .«» 


A. V. town sellout 
Villiigo si'fuiul 
Oil 1.0 
1)111,0 
Ditto 
Ditlu 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Totri 


•o« 
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' 46. The post-offices in the four tahslls of the district 
Post-offices. are as follows 


Name of tahsil. 

Post-oflSce. 

Sandila 

Ditto 


■c« 

Sandila khSs. 

Utrauli. 

Ditto 


••• 

Kachhona. 

Ditto 


••• 

Beniganj. 

Hardoi 



Hardoi. 

Ditto 

•«« 


Bijgaw^n. 

Ditto 

«•« 


Tandiaon. 

BilgrUm 

• ««« 


Bilgram kliiis. 

Ditto 


• •• 

Saudi. 

Ditto 



Mallanuran. 

Ditto 

««« 

• •• 

M&dhoganj. 

Ditto 

•*« 


Khusaura* . 

Shaliatiad 

*«>• ••• 


Shahabad klifis. 

Ditto 


• •• 

Bharkumri. 

Ditto 


• •• 

Pihani khas. 

Ditto 

««■ 


Naktaura. 


Post-^ce staiistios for 1873 - 74 , 


LlStTEBS. 

i 

Papers. 

Packets. 

Parcels. 

No* given 
oat for 
i^very, 

No. retant- 
,ed nndeli- 
^ vexed. , 

No. given 
out for 
deUvery, 

No. return- 
ed undeli- 
Eered. 

No. given 
out for 
delirery. 

No. return- 
ed undeli- 
vered. 

No. giv- 
1 en out 
for deli- 
very. 

No. re- 
turned 
undeli- 
vered. 

189,074 

1 1,362 

' 7,072 

' 1 

52 

1,274 


864 

«•« 


SECTIOJSr V. 

HISTORY. 

.Early history— The Moslem conquest— Battle of BiJgrSm— Modern Eindtt history— 
The Chhattri castes— Turbulence of thf district— The former gOYcmors. 

• . 47. The early traditions of this district, though not so 
Traditioia ahundaut as those of XJnao, and perhaps 

'■ Sitapur, will well repay an attentive 
research. The most remote concern themselves, not, as is 
iKual, mth the E^mdyana cycle, but with that of the Mah^- 
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bhdrata. Bala Rdma, the brother of Krishna, in ono of his 
visits to the shrine of Nimlrh^r, in Sitapur, rocoivoci com- 
plaints from the Brahmans against Bil of Bilgrd,in, a local 
giant or chieftain who used to throw dirt at the worshippers at 
Nimkhdr. The details are given under heading Bilgram, and 
it need only be remarked here that a distinct conflict of several 
faiths is referred to, Bala Edma came to Nimkhdr with the 
Brahmans; their he found the Rishis, the holy men of tlio 
aboriginal faith; he struck off the head of one who would not 
rise to pay him respect with a blade of kusa grass; the BraU* 
mans disapproved the action as unseemly, but evidently re- 
garded it as a very venial offence compared with slaying a 
Brahman. Bil, or his son Illdl, seems, however, to have boen a 
very profane vvretcb who cared for no rites of any kind, so Bala 
Rdma slew bim with a ploughshare. Bilgrdm, at any rate, was 
an ancient aboriginal town situated on a bluff over the Gangc-s 
which then flowed beneath it. 


48 . The next facts concerning 

The Moslem conquest. 


— — xJardoi history aro con- 

nected with the Musalmdn colonization. 

in 7098 Qu 1 1, j occupied by Sayyad Saldr 

in declare that they conquered Bilgrdm 

Lnciyi TgfJ? occupation did not com- 

about fbo +■ ^ occupied somowlicrc 

about the time of Sayyad Saldr; indeed it was tlio ciirlloHt 
conquest in Oudh effected by that prince. Ono i f 

Shokh, commonly llnotm 
as Lai Pit, was despatched across the Ganges from Kammi* ho 

Saldr of course canonized ; lint Sayyad 

NaLKLnTnfTlf martyrdom in that tiin, 

■D ^ extant, . The settletuont of IMli \w n 

It f whom aro «i>roLtocl 

and Sandfk we^e S oJn 'lS ?? 
the events above referred tT long after 

Pdsi kingdom' which seemq tn ^*^*°*^ T*’'*'* capital of a 
down both banks of the Gurntiaml^t! co^at^y 

-ig.'".! ooat at DhautahtaVwtut'’ 
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Ibe remarked, are still very powerful in Hardoi. The his- 
tories of the Musalmdn colonization, when properly studied, 
may be expected to throw more light upon the aboriginal 
inhabitants ; at present all is very dim and dubious, there is 
little to he gathered from their descendants, and except the 
mere names of Pdsi and Thathera, there is no link apparent 
between them and the races of the present day. 

49. It were easy to write an elaborate chronicle of events 
which have happened on the soil of Har- 
- Moaem events. ^hjch have passed over it, 

of kings who have fled through it, of great battles fought within 
its borders, but such chronicles would not constitute the hiS' 
tory of Hardoi. Owing to its geographical situation, on the 
eastern side of the Ganges, and covering the fords near the 
great city of E^nauj, over which lay the road from Delhi and 
Kdbul to Jaunpur, Patna, and Bengal, many great armies of 
the eastern and western empires were at different times mar- 
shalled against each other in Hardoi. There the Sharqi kings 
of Jaunpur mustered their forces and bid defiance to the Lodi 
lords of Delhi; here again, the Khilji for a brief space rallied 
his forces against the Mughals and placed the seat of his 
empire at Bilgrdm ; between Bilgrdm and Sdndi again was 
fought the great battle between Humdyun and Shere Shdh, 
which drove the Mughals from India. In after times again, 
Hardoi was the border land between the Wazfr of Oudh and 
the Bohilla Afghdns. Here the gallant Newal Rae perished, 
and Ahmad Khan Bangash forced his way into Oudh. It was 
this constant passage of successive armies which rendered the 
formation of any organized government in Hardoi -impossible 
till after the accession of Akbar 

The whole of north Hardoi was a jungle in his time. In 
this forest Pihdni, which means the place ot concealment, was 
founded by Sadr Jahdn. Prior to this Bilgrdm had been 
founded in the reign of Altamsh (1217 A.D.) by Shekh Mu- 
hammad Faqih. Sandfla had been conquered from the Pdsis 
in the reign of Alld-ud-din Khilji, but till Akbar’s reign these 
settlements had been mere outposts — military garrisons. With 
the Mughals, as I have elsewhere pointed out, cannon came 
into general use, and the fords of the Ganges lost their 
strategical importance because the crossing of troops could 
always be protected, by the new engine of warfare. Hardoi 
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tten ceased to be the natural meeting place of cast and west 
India the iungles were cleared, new colonies were founded 
at G-opamai if the reign of Akbar, at Sliahabad and at bamh 
S&gnof Shah Jahdn. It is not clear what wcro^tho 
nrecise relations of these Musalmdn lords to their Hindu neigh - 
Lurs Those of Bilgr^m pretend to have had authority over 
parganas Bdwan, Sdndi, and Hardoi, yet we find that tlusy 
purchased the few villages which constitute their present estato 
bne by one at different times extending over along period; m 
fact their estate is not the conquest of an invader^ hut tm) 
slow accumulation of thrift and diplomacy exorcised upon 
more simple and rustic neighbours. Similarly tho Sandi’lii 
Musalmans are uot even mentioned by Sloeraan as landlords, 
and the major part of their property was acquired at a very 
recent date. The country was probably thinly peopled by 
Hindus, mostly covered with jungles, dotted hero and there 
by tbe red brick forts of the Musalmans in military occupa- 
tion. 


50. The annals of Bilgrdm are e^iitomlzicd ns follows. 
An account of the various battles of Bilgriini, including tho 
last great fight which took place on Hardoi soil, may also * 
fitly be given here.* 


From the Junaidia and SIiajra-i-Taiba (family histories 
of the Bilgram Sayyads) I learn that in tho same year (1217 
A.D.) Sayyad Muhammad, fourth in descent Iroiu Ahdul 
Fazl, a Sayyadf of Wdsitinirdk, whom political troubhss had 
forced to leave his country and to flee into Hindustan, marcluKi 
to Bilgrdm with a large force of Firshauri Sheklis, drove out 
the Hindus (Sri Edm and the Eaikwdrs), and settled there. 
The services of tho Sayyads were rewarded with a rtnit-freu 
grant of one-tenth of the tract afterwards known m pargana 
Bilgram. For three hundred years, or till tho accession of 
Bdbar ( 1526 A.D.), this grant is said to have been upheld. 
Then Bdbar, to punish the Sayyads for their opposition, hero 
as elsewhere, to his conquest of India; resumed their grant 
but conferred on Sayyad Bbikhbhdran tho chaudbriship of the 


for tht liortowed from tho draft of tho Bllgrim pargana nrliclu 

T Vu ^acended the most renowned Musalmon famlllea In Nortbom 

India, the Bat^h and Bilgrdmi Sayyads, and in Khidrabad, Fulidmiir, llMwaVat^ 

stem are found.’* (ChronioJos ol 
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tract. It may, I think, be inferred that the special cause of 
the resumption of the j^gir of the Bilgrdm Sayyads was their 
complicity in the rebellion of tbe eastern Afghan chiefs of 
Jaunpur and Oudh during the last two years of tbe reign of 
Ibrdhim Lodi. “ At this time (just after the battle of Panipat) 
the North of India still retained much of its original Hindu 
organization ; its system of village and district administration 
and government, its division into numerous little chieftainships 
or petty local governments, and in political revolutions the 

n le looked much more to their own immediate rulers than 
e prince who governed in the capital. Except at Delhi 
and Agra the inhabitants everywhere fortified their towns and 
prepared to resist. The invasion was regarded as a temporary 
inundation that would speedily pass off. Every man in 
authority raised troops and put himself in a condition to act. 
Those who held delegated authority or jdgfrs, being generally 
Afghdns, were consequently hostile to the new state of things. 
They soon came to an understanding among themselves and 
took measures for mutual co-operation.” (Erskine, India 
under Bdbar and Humdyfin, I., 442.) 

“ In the eastern provinces of Jaunpur and Oudh the 
opposition (to Bdbar’s progress) presented even a more regular 
form. There the confederacy of A%hdn chiefs who had been 
ill open rebellion against Ibrdhim (Lodi) for two years before 
his death still continued. The insurgents now possessed (in 
1^26) not only Behar but nearly the whole territories of the 
old Sharqi monarchy, especially the country on the left bank 
of the Hanges ; and had even crossed to the right bank of the 
river and taken possession of Kanaui, and advanced into the 
Du^b. ' 

“ It was clear that the Afghhn chiefs who till now bad 
ruled with nearly unlimited authority both in Delhi and Behar 
must be ruined if Bdbar settled in Hindustan. But it was no 
sooner known that his invasion was not to be a temporary 
inroad like those of Mahmud of Ghazni and the great Taimiir, 
hut that he was to remain in the country and to govern it on 
the spot, than new fears and new hopes began to operate both 
on the natives and the Afghans. His affairs began to brighten 
be was acknowleged by the Afgbdn army of SulMn IbrdWm 
(Lodi), which under Shekh Bayazid Farmuli and Ffroz Kban 
had been successfiuly employed against Sultan Muhammad 
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Sbab of Behar and the revolted chiefs of the east. Both Baya- 
zi'd Farmiili and Firoz Khan now submitted to Bfibar, who 
bestowed on them and the leading officers of their army large 
assignments, chiefly in Jaunpur and Oudh, oiit of the revenue 
of the territories that were still in the hands of the insurgents 
to whom they were opposed.” 

In 1527 A.D. the country beyond the Ganges being still 
disturbed by the Afghdn chief Bdban, who had occupied Buck- 
now and forced Sultau Muhammad, Bdbar’s governor, to 
abandon Eanauj, Bdbar “ bestowed the government of these 
countries on Muhammad Sultan Mirza, a grandson of the 
great Sultan Husen Mirza of Khordedn and one of the 
Emperor’s favourite officers, and sent him with a strong army 
to recover the lost territory. Bdban no sooner hoard that 
Muhammad Sultan had crossed the Ganges than ho deserted 
Lucknow and retired once more into the upper country.” 
liid, p, 477. 

The Sharaif Usmdni mentions a farmdn of Bdbar of tins 
date, addressed to this Muhammad Sultan, upholding a previ- 
ous grant of mauza Auhddpur to the Shekh Qazi of BUgruui, 
Abdul Ddim. 


In 15218 A.D. Muhammad Sultan, having been attacked 
and defeated by the Afghdn insurgents, “ was forced to aban- 
don Lucknow, to recross the Ganges and fall h.-idc on Kanauj,” 
and at last to evacuate Kanauj and rctin) on Balxu’i. The 
revolt had been strengthened by the accession of Slitdih Bnya- 
zid with his whole army. At Bdbav’s apjuoach the Afgliilns 
abandoned Eanauj, “and, retreating across the Ganges', UjoIi 
up a position on its left bank opposite to that city, dutermined 
to dispute the passage of the river.” 


They must have crossed close to Bilgrfun, Balmr l.ridgcd 
the Ganges lower down at Nanamau Ghiit near Iblngarnum 


Humdyin, Mulmmnmd 

guans ana Kajputs at Kanauj. In two years ho had nmih^ 

h-mself master, of the eptmby iim Keea„/to jl'"S 

On 
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caused tie kbutia to be read in bis own name. “ He fixed 
tbe seat of bis goTernment at Bilgrdm, opposite to Kanauj, 
and bad gained suflScient strength to send bis son Ulugh 
Mirza with a large force to besiege Jaunpur, while Sbah 
Mirza, another of Iciis sons, reduced Karra Mdnikpur. Kanauj 
too bad fallen into bis bands.” (^ErsJcine, 89.) The em* 
peror’s brother, Hindal Mirza, beaded a successful campaign 
against tbe insurgents, and defeated them in the neighbourhood 
of Bilgrdm. “ Hindal Mirza, whom tbe Emperor had left in 
command at Agra, marched to quell this revolt, ^ and soon 
retook Kanauj. As soon as Muhammad Sultan Mirza heard 
of bis approach, be called in all his detachments and was 
joined by Shah Mirza, while Ulugh Mirza wrote to say that 
be would hasten with all possible speed to meet him ; at tbe 
same time urging him not to hazard a battle till his arrival. 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza and Shah Mirza, encamping on tbe 
left (tbe Bilgrdm) bank of the river, used every exertion to 
obstruct the passage of tbe imperial army. Hindal, however, 
eager to engage tbe enemy before Ulugh Mirza could join 
them, having discovered a ford ton miles above Kanauj , left 
bis camp standing and effected a passage unobserved with all 
bis troops. Tbe two armies soon met face to face, but when 
they were on the point of engaging, a strong north-wester 
rising blew such clouds of dust right in the eyes of tbe 
insurgents that they could not keep their position. Tbe 
imperial troops, who had the wind on their backs, availing 
themselves of their advantage, pressed hard upon the enemy, 
whose retreat was soon converted into a flight. Hindal, after 
taking possession of Bilgrdm and the surrounding country, 
pursued the remainder of their army as they marched to 
form junction with Ulugh Mirza. He overtook them at Aud.” 
{Erskine //., page 90.)^ Here, two months later, another 
action was fought in which tbe rebels were finally dispersed: 
this was in 1537 A.D. 

But tbe country from Jaunpur to Kanauj was still in a 
very unsettled state. “ All the materials of revolt and resist- 
ance were amply scattered over the eastern provinces. They 
had for many years been the theatre of war, the minds of the 
inhabitants were unsettled, had become familiarized to change, 
and were almost strangers to regular government. Though 
the old.Sharqi and the more recent Lohani dynasty had 
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disappeared, and though the attempts of Maluniid I.iodi and of 
Muhammad SuMn Mirza to revive the Itingdoni had fhih'd, 
Sher Ehan Siir, a new candidate for distinction and power, had 
started up, was extending and consolidating his inlluenco in 
Behiir, and on the side of Bengal; and by his valour in tlio (icdd 
and the equity of his financial administration was paining the 
admiration and the affection of his subjects. The AlghnuH in 
every part of India began to turn their eyes to him as the leader 
who at some future time might be destined to restore to them 
that proud ascendancy of their nation, the loss of wliich every 
man of them so deeply deplored.” (Ersfdne, 11. 10!). ) 


_ Before marching against Sher Khan, Ilunnlyun entniKted 
Kanauj and the adjoining country to Niir-ud-din Muhammad 
Mirza, who had married the Emperor’s sister. During 
Humdyfins absence in Bengal (1538) this ofiicocjoined Prince 
Hmdal m his rebellion at Agra. Meanwhile Shot Khan had 
possessed himself of Behdr and the country from theme to 

fSS. ^ Chausar occurred. Slier 

Khan recovered Bengal. “He crossed the Ganges to renew Ihe 
siege of Jaunpur which, with the whole territory denomlent 
on It, surrendered with little resistance. In libo^ manner hu 

east of the Ganges as far us 
Kanauj (Ersktne, 11., 176). “In 1540 Hnmdy?m once more 

marched against Sher Shah, who by this time liad recrossed 
the Ganges lying opposite Kanauj.’’ ituos.stu 

More detailed accounts of the Kittles which Ihen itx.I 
place, and of that which preceded it ..n ii . ■ . 

have been extracted from the native clirouiclos Jll/ 

and other sources. The aSr SI 7 v: ? ’ 

as follows — ^ ® llunmjHit wr (,c,s 


during 

ZemanSultdnfi dicenSu?^ 
late Emperor)' tahTurnri?^^ the 

gained possession of the countrEq sV ahsmice, 

side of the Ganges and fixpd £ north.ea8!, 

but despatched his’son Aleo-^Mirz^ whl?r i 

to seize on the provinces nf S considcralile force 

As soon as this'^ intelligence ^reachS 

w. T0.=ge^ t 
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collected an army and marched to Kananj. In consocjuoncc 
of this event Sultdn Muhammad recalled his divisions and 
encamped with all his force on the northern hank of the 
Ganges, to oppose the royal troops; in this situation the con. 
tending armies remained for some time. At length the emissa- 
ries of Hindal discovered a ford about ton miles ahovo Kanauj. 
The prince immediately took advantage of this circumstance, 
and, having ordered that his camp sliould remain statuling, 
marched quietly in the night, and, without bein'’; perceived by 
the rebels, crossed the river with all his troops. 


“As soon as the day broke the two arinios drew up in 
order of battle ; hut just as the engagement was about to com- 
mence a very violent storm from the north-wc-st arose and 
raised such a dust that the sky was obscured, and blew with 
so much force in the faces of the rebels that they could not 
distinguish friend from foe, in cousetjueuce of whicli they took 
to flight and proceeded towards Jaunpur. The Prince I liudal, 
having thus gained possession of the district of Bilgnhu, fob 
lowed the enemy and again came up with them in the vicinity 
of Oudh; but as the forces of the two annios were now nearly 
equal, a considerable time was lost in skirmishing, ami ontiea- 
Touring to gain the advantage of each other. At lengtli 
Muhammad Sultan, having received information that the king 
had returned in health and safety to his capital, wns afraid to 
contend any longer, and fled with all his family towards Couch 
Bebar, which adjoins* the territory of Bengal. The Prince 
Hindal then proceeded to Jaunpur and took possession of that 
district.” (Pages 7-8 of Memoirs of Bum6yin,) 


“The following day the king,* attended by the whole 
army, left the city and encamped on the plains of Allypur; ho 
then reviewed and mustered the troops, the number of which 
amounted to 90,000^ cavalry, but as some of them wore not 
properly equipped, his majesty ordered them to be well sup- 
pued from the arsenal. He also conferred honorary drosses 
d^tmetion on all the principal oflieors, and 

^ ““"“go «h0 SDldim 

for the eMmng camiaiffl. After . fo« days’ mroh the snsy 

( janges, and here learned that S her Khan was encamped on 
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tbe other side of the river ; at this time an express arrived 
from Edja Perb4han of Aroul, offering to join him with troops, 
provided tbe Tn'ng would meet him at Pute. His majesty, 
however, would not agree to this measure, but gave orders 
for the army to cross the river at Ivanauj.’^ (Pages 20-21 of 
Me7YioiTS of Humdyun.) 


51. Humdydn had raised an enormous army consisting 
, , . of 100,000 men, with nearly 100 guns, 

The battle of Biigram. swivcls. He moved down to 

Mehndfghdt near Kanauj ; Sher Shah encamping opposite ; 
here Muhmmad Mirza and Ulugh Mirza, who had been 
received into favour again by Humi^ytin, deserted. Whether 
the scene of their former defeat embittered rankling memories, 
or whether they thought that their opium-eating monarch had 
no chance against Sher Shah, we know not, but their ingra- 
titude was black and fatal to the Mughal cause. On the 
other hand, the chivalrous Eaja of Arol, Partab Singh, wrote 
offering to join tbe emperor with all his forces. Desertions 
occurred daily, and merely to stop them the Mughal force 
crossed the river and encamped with the Ganges at its rear — 
a fatal tactical error. The battle which occurred is one of 
the most remarkable in the history of the world, and has yet 
its lessons for Indian strategists. 


It is perfectly clear that fourteen years in the Indian 
plains, and unlimited indulgence in all the luxuries of the pros- 
trate land, had enervated the Mughal troops to a degree such 
as we can now hardly conceive. 


There happened to be in the line a celebrated Chaghadt 
chief, Haidar Mirza Doghlat, a distant relative of Humdydn, 
who had recently come down from the hills of Farghdna, had 
become Humdydn's brother after the fashion of tbe nation, 
accoinpanied him in the campaign, and now witnessed with 
astonishment and disgust the eTOminate and cowardly beha- 
viour of bis former companions in arms, the amirs who twelve 
years before had hurled back 50,000 of the bravest Chhattris 
of Edjpdtdna by their steady and disciplined valour ; and 120 
of whom had put to flight a whole army of those very Pathdns 
before whom they were trembling. Facts, which are only 
credible because they are confirmed by the concurrent tesfr 
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mony of several eyewitnesses, compel us to l)olieve that the 
whole nature of the hardy Tartars had changed. 

■ Shortly before the battle of Chaunsa Ilurndyi'm found 
himself beset by the Pathdns. He actually appealed to his 
principal general, his cousin Askari Mirza, and promised to 
grant him any four boons he would ask: provided ho would 
extricate him from his difficulties by marching against the 
enemy. Askari Mirza summoned his officers an(l consulted 
them what he should ask for, saying his own affections wore 
fixed, first on money, second on the muslins and silks of 
Dacca, thirdly on handsome girls, fourthly on eumichs ; his 
officers replied that the times were too risky for eunuchs and 
women,butthatthey would fight their bravest if tlio Emperor 
would raise each man a step in rank and give thorn a largo 
sum of money in cash. 


^ ^ Imagine the brigade generals on the evo of a battle being 
invited by the commander-in-chief to state on what terms they 
would consent not to run away ; and answering that tlioy 
loved women, but that gold and promotion were umro pre- 
ferable, because more portable on the march, and that, ho 
must pay down cash, as mere promises were usoloss. Most 
£ profligate chiefs had perished on the 

field or Chaunsa. Yet the same spirit survived, 


Samarqaud Bdbar had maintained tho sternest dis- 
cipfine j he had shot down soldiers who dared to pillago ; ho luul 
caused to be restored every single article which had hoeii 
plundered from a caravan passing near his camp • In a few 
short years the bravest and best disciplined nnhy of tho ago 
had become a mob of cowardly and enervated'^ tlchaucli('o,s. 

taught at Chaunsa had any eflbct’ 

oJSarotew?™ from wboh nobility ,im«r» 

Taste'S;!,!: 

*JErskme'gi Bdbar, I., 
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marched out with his army in columns, of the seven and twenty 
horse-tail standards that were with these groat lords tlmro was 
not one that was not hid, lest the enemy might see and boar 
down upon it. The soldiership and bravery of the amirs may 
be estimated from this trait of their courage. I reckoned Shor 
Khan's force at less than fifteen thousand, while I estimated 
the Chaghatai army at forty thousand heavy cavalry. When 
Sher Khan’s army quitted their trenches, two of the columns 
drew up before the ditch, the other three advanced towards the 
army. On our side the centre was in motion to take the 
ground I had marked out for it, but we were unable to roach it. 
In the Chaghatai array every man, amir, wazir, rich and poor, 
has his camp-followers (ghuMms) ; so that an amir of any note, 
if he has a hundred retainers, will for himself and them have 
perhaps five hundred camp-followers, who in the day of battle 
do not attend their master, and are not masters of themselves, 
so that they wander at large ; and as when they have lost their 
master’s control they are under no other, however much they 
maybe beaten, back, or face or head, with mace or stick, they 
are totally unmanageable. In a word, by the pressure of the 
masses of these men the troops were quite unable to keep thoir 
ranks ; the camp-followers crowding behind bore them 80 down 
that they were thrown into disorder, and the crowd continuing 
still to press on, some on one side, some on another, pushed 
the soldiers upon the chains of the carriages. Even then 
the camp-followers who were bcliind went on urging those 
before till in many instances the chains burst and every person 
who was stationed at the chain so broken, driven out beyond 
it, while the order, even of such as kept within, was totally 
broken and destroyed, and from the pressure and confusion 
not a man could act. 

“Such was the state of the centre, nor wore matters more 
prosperous on the right. As Shcr Khan’s three columns ap- 
proached, a cry of defeat was heard, and that instant a panic 
seized the men ; and before an arrow was shot from a bow 
they fled like chaff before wind. The fugitives ran towards 
the centre. ^ Here they found all in disorder. The camp-fol- 
lowers, having pushed clear through the line, had disordorod 
everything and separated the Mir from the men, and the mm 
from the Mir. But when to this confusion the rush of tho 
terrified men flying from tho right was added, tho defeat was 
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sure and the day irretrievable. The Chaghatai army, which 
counted forty thousand men in armour, besides camp-followers 
and artisans, fled before ten thousand. It was not a tight hut 
a rout, for not a man, friend or foe, was even wounded. Sher 
Khan gained a great victory ; the Chaghatais suffered a ruin- 
ous defeat. Not a cannon was fired, not a gun; the artillery 
was totally useless. 

“"When the Chaghatais took to flight the distance from 
the field of battle to the banks of the river might be about a 
foTsmg. Before a man was wounded, the whole army, amirs, 
bahddurs, and common men, fled, broken and dismayed, to 
the banks of the Ganges. The enemy’s^ army followed and 
overtook them. The Chaghatais not having time to take off 
their horse armour or their own cuirasses, plungod, accoutred 
as they were, into the stream. Its breadth might bo about five 
bow shots. Many amirs of illustrious name perished, and all 
from want of fconcert and control. Every one went or came 
at his own will. When we emerged from the river on tlie 
other bank, a monarch who at noon had seventeen thousand 
artisans in his establishments was mouutod upon a wretched 
spavined horse, with both his head and feet bare, Pormaiionce 
belongs to God alone, the King of Kings. The author had 
nearly a thousand persons, retainefs and servants, of whom 
only sixty escaped out of the river, all the rest were drowned. 
From this instance the general loss may be estimated. When 
he reached the Ganges he found an old elephant and mounted 
into the h^uda, where he found a eunuch of his hoinsebold 
named Kdfur. ^ He ordered the driver to cross the river, but 
the man told him that the animal was quite unequal to it, and 
would be drowned. Kdfur hinted to the Emperor that the 
man wished to carry over the elephant to the Afghdns, and 
that it was better to put him to death ; that he would undertake 
to guide the animal. On this Humdyiin drew his swoi'd and 
struck the driver, who fell wounded into the water. The 
eunuch then stepped down on the elephant’s neck and directed 
him across. As they gained the banks, which wore very 
steep, the Emperor found it difficult to mount them, when a 
soldier who had just gained the shore, presenting liis hand to 
the Emperor, drew him up. Humdydn asked his deliverer’s 
name, and was answered Shams-ud-din Muhammad of Ghami, 
in the service of Mii'za Kdmrdn. The Emperor made hrn^ 
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high promises. At this moment he was recognized by 
Makhdiim Beg, one of the Kamrdn’s nobles, who came for- 
ward and presented his own horse. Sluims-ud-di'ii afterwards 
became one of the most distinguished noblemen of the empire, 
was made Khan Azam, and was the utkeh or lostor-fathor 
of Akbar, in those days a connection of no small impor- 
tance.” 

A more extraordinary battle never was fouj^ht. The mass 
of the Mughals had nothing to expect but victory or death. 
The Ganges — deep, rapid, and swarming with crocodiles, also 
now swollen by the melting snows — lay behind them. No 
quarter was to he expected from their treacherous foes, no 
flight was possible through a hostile country. The men who 
lost Chaunsa were rash and vainglorious, but those who lost 
Bilgrdm were such cowards and fools as the world has seldom 
seen. Men wearing heavy cuirasses expected to swim the 
Ganges in the end of May, to escape on foot from the rathds 
cavalry, or to meet with mercy from Sher Shah. They had 
deserted from the line before the battle, not to join the enemy, 
for even policy could not overcome Sher Shah’s hatred of the 
Turks, but simply to look after their estates and hide them 
from the storm of wars. Where was the fierce courage of the 
Turks which was now and for a century .afterwards to make 
the Kings of Europe and the Kaisar himsolf tremble for their 
capitals? Had it vanished with the snows on which it grew, 
or with the poverty which spurred it to contpicst ? Hutmlvi'm 
declared that the dissensions of his hro'thcrs caused his tlefeafi, 
but three brothers fought or rather fled side by .side from the 
sandhills of Bilgn'un. The native historian de<darf‘d that 
women and gold wore what wrecked the Mughals, hut plenty 
ofboth has always in India boon the lot of prowess and HU<^<‘.e.SH 
with the sword. Sher Shah must have hud a V(sry toluruhle 
harem if under its name he could intro(lu(50 1,201) palatHjuiiJs, 
each credited with a fair passenger, into the Ibrt of Hhotas. 
I trace the cause of the greae Mughal disastiT at Bilgrdtn 
to the fact that poor and uncultivatcil men wore brought tlown 
from their native hills, wore placed in a hot country with a 
most relaxing climate, in a pos.scssicm of great wealth and 
perfect leisure, and their valour oozed out beneath the weight of 
profligacy, avarice, gluttony, and sleep, wliich make the lives 
of wealthy Indians. 

10 E 
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■ 52. The lustory of tltc later Hindu inhabitants ia of no 

interest ; other districts have Ksomotimes 
Moaern Hindu History, many ocnturics produccd in- 

dividuals like Tilok Cband, Lone Singh of Mitauli, Jodh Singh 
of Dhaurahra, Partab Singh of Partabgarh, Balhliadar Singh 
of Tiloi, who really left their marks on the annuls of the dis- 
trict. Hardoi cannot boast of one great name. The Ahbdns, 
really Chdwar Chbattria, occupied Gopainau about 100 A.D., 
if we are to believe themselves, and never did anything worthy 
of mention up to date. The Sombansis came from Kumhra- 
wdn to Sdudi about 1400 A.D. Thoir chief, Raja Santan, was 
compelled to yield to the Musalindns ; he retained Bdntan 
Khera, now Sdndi, for some time, and then abandoned it for 
Siwdijpur, where his descendant still rcsidea. The Qaurs al- 
lege that they were settled bjr Jai Cband of Kanuuj about 1 180 
A D., having come from Shiurdjpur. The Nikumhhs came, 
they say, from Alwar about 1450 A.D.; the Katii'irs from 
Farukhahad about 1550 A.D.j the Bnis of Gundwa fromBais- 
w5,ra ; hut the head of this family, Randldr Singh of Bliardwan, 
represents that he is descended from Tilok Chand, thirty-one 
generations removed, and that the title of rdja was conferred 
on his ancestor by the Emperor for bravery in the lioUl. Now 
all the Baiswdra descendants of Tilok Chand oidj' record 
.eighteen generations from him to the present lino, and the true 
•origin of the Bhardwan rdi is related in the MaUlmbad article 
of the Gazetteer. The descent from Tilok Chand is then 
probably as fabulous as the details are incorrect. None of 
the above families bavo any history worth relating ; a few 
facts are given about each under the pargaua hoailiugs. An- 
other account represents the Nikumbhs as hoing a Kachhwtlhs 
or Sdrajbans clan which left Aral or Arwal in .laipur, and 
alternately^ served the Janwdr Rdja of Delhi and tho Kdthor 
of Kanauj in the neighbourhood of Farukhabad. Tlioy ro- 
ceived the name of Nikumbh—“ nckkdra”—froni RdjaSdntan, 
whom they had by some means got released from imprison- 
.ineut at the court of his sovereign, .Tai Chand of Kanauj. 
This derivation seems apocryphal; another is that tho word 
means low caste or illegitimate. At any rate four brothers 
got different grants, one near Sondra, pargnna Sandila, another 
near Sdndi, a third got one iu Alamnagar, tho fourtli scttleii 
in Fari.khabad Pipargdon. Tho colony in Sdndi afterwards 
emigrated to Sandila ; they have now 119 villages, 
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The Gaurs, who are the most powerful clan in the dis- 
trict and occupy its centre, drove out the Thathers from 
Bawan and Sara, it is alleged, during the time of the Kanauj 
sovereignty. This was probably a seat of aboriginal power, 
for it was attacked by Sayyad Sdldr A.D. 1024, and many 
ancient sites and large wells attest its former greatness. Fur- 
ther, there is in Bdwan a Siirajkund, or tank sacred to tlie 
Sun ; formerly many thousands of people used annually to 
assemble here to worship, but within the last twenty years 
this cult has given place to modern Brahmanism, and the spot 
is now almost deserted. The tradition, as related at lengtli 
in the Sara and Bdwan articles, states that two young sons of 
the Gaur Kuher Sdh of Garganjari were buried alive by the 
barbarian Thather chieftain. They were dug up by their 
father while still breathing : one who had lost an eye was 
called Kdna, and survived to be the ancestor of the Kdne 
Gaurs ; from the other sprang the Ane. These two branches 
have now 104 villages, while two other Gaur clans, the Chaubes 
and Chaudhris, hold 50 and 24 respectively. 

In nearly all cases, that, for instance, of the Ahbans, sprung 
from Gopi and Sopi, the Gaurs, and ‘Nikumbhs as just related,- 
we find the tribe claiming a descent from two or more brother 
immigrants from the west. The same story is told of the 
Raikw^rs of Sailuk (see Bara Banki), of the JanwdrsofKherl, 
of the Jdngres (see Kamp Dhaurahra), of the Sombansis of 
Partabgarh. In every case a riither monotonous tale is told. 
The high-caste Chhattris from the west wandered on seeking 
employment. Two brothers were entertained by the Bhar or 
Thather sovereign. In a few years a quarrel ai’ose ; the 
barbarous chieftain either buried the children of the too power- 
ful subject, or endeavoured to get him killed, or wanted to 
marry his daughter ; in some way be justified reprisals and was 
killed. Now, before rejecting these traditions as false we must 
remember that the supersession of a master by a servant is the 
common course of all Oriental Governments. Such changes 
frequently occurred ; at any given period the reigning line had 
probably ousted one to which it was in subjection a generation 
or two back. When the Aryan or Hindu system was intro- 
duced a Chhattri origin was found for the then governing house ; 
the preceding dynasty was left in barbarism, but the change 
of rulers was represented as a conquest by a branch of the 
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Aryan r.ceo«,Mkcha.,ov bartons 

caste founders did not care to ennoble. N 1 n 

were found for the rich and powerful, |nst as »i unotUu 
hemisphere • hut here they were endowed with tbo .st. 11 higher 

distinction of having acted as Pf f 

civilization and Hinduism, ivnd the caiuft who Htabbid hia 

master became a defender of the faith. 

53. Hardoi was the most violent andturhuUuit of all the 

districts of Oudh; it wasdivulod 

Tartalenceol the district, of SAttdfk, Slindi-lVtli, ami Ml- 

diaon : the last in particular included thofainoiis Bang!tr—Uio 
wild district east of and along the Sai— in which tho 1 asm, the 
ancestral lords of the soil, had taken refuge and uiiuntsumid a 
guerilla warfare with all authority, Hindu or Miwleiu. 
in Gopamau, was their main residence, A imiuher oi tluui 
Chhattri neighbours, like the English lords <il the pn*e in 
Ireland, took part with them. 


54. The following were tho most colohmied m'trims and 
chakladars who ruled any part of the district during tho 
Nawabi ; — 


Fw>H. 

Niir All Khan «*f «## 1185 

Ambar AH Khan ftw» at* Hill 

B4ja iSital Parsh&d, a brave but 
ierocioua soldier ••• »»» iiH2~.iiya 

Kateh All Khan ... ... 111)11 

Ghul&m Muhammad Khan ... ISiOU 

Mehndi All Khan ... ... 1220—1227 

E4ja Ghibardhan Dda KfiyatkanesR- 
tor of Rfie Fateh Ohanil and bhan- 
pat B&e, Taluqdars ... ... 122B‘—1220 

Shekh Im^m Bakhsh ... ... 12H0— 1233 

AmirtM&lPdthak ... 1234—1230 

But in 1230-1235 Bakht Mai, a Kashmiri Brahman, wa.s 
chakladar of Tandiaon. He was succeeded by Dila Udm from 
1235—1251, save that Abdulla Beg held 1240-1241, and Farid- 
ud-din Ahmad 1248-1249. From 1251 to 1254 Tuhawwar 
Khan and Husen Ali Khan were chakladars ; then Bhiu Ndth, 
son of Dila Rdm, succeeded, and with Kiddr Nath as hia naib 
held till annexation in 1263 lasli (1856). 
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In Saudila the consecutive chakladars were: — 


Chaudhri Haslimat Ali 

• e« 

Fudi. 

1242 

Murli Dhar 

«•* 

1252 

JSfaqi Ali Khan, Nawab, with 
war Raj Bahadur, naib in 
of division of the district 

Kun- 

charge 

1255 

Khwdja Hnsen Bakhsh 

• « 

1259 

Chaudhri Hashmat Ali again 


12C() to annexation. 


These four chakladars changed in fourteen years ; but the 
most commended administration was, it is alleged, thatofKaqi 
Ali Khan, whose naib was a warlike Kdyath, who gained success 
by storming the forts of Jarawa and Ruia in fierce battles. 

Colonel Sleeman writes as follows, referring to Tan- 
diaon : — 

55. “ January 22nd, 1849. — Tandiaon eight miles west. 
The country level, and something between dumati and matyar, 
very good, and in parts well cultivated, particularly in tho 
vicinity of villages ; but a large portion of the surface is 
covered with jungle, useful only to robbers and refractory 
landholders, who abound in the pargana of Bangar. In this 
respect it is reputed one of the worst districts in OudL 
Within the last few years the king’s troops have been fre- 
quently beaten and driven out with loss, even when com- 
manded by a European officer. The landholders and armed 
peasantry of the different villages unite their quotas of 
auxiliaries, and concentrate upon them on a concerted signal, 
when they are in pursuit of robbers and rebels. Almost 
every able-bodied man of every village in Bangar is trained 
to the use of arms of one kind or another, and none of tlui 
king’s troops, save those who arc disciplined and commanded 
by European officers, will venture to move against a land- 
holder of this district; and when the local authorities cannot 
obtain the aid of such troops, they are obliged to conciliate 
the most powerful and unscrupulous by reductions in the 
assessment of the lands or additions to their naukar.” — (Vol, 
//., pages 14-15, 

56. Another incident of life among tho Ilardoi Chhat- 

tris may be also given from the same author : — 

“ I omitted to mention that at Busora, on the 27th, a 
Edjput landholder of the Sombansi tribe came to my camp 
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with a petition regarding a mortgiige, aiul mentioned tliat lie 
had a daughter, now two years of age ; tlial when she wag 
born he was out in his fields, and tho leinnles of the family 
put her into an earthen pot, buried lier in fho floor of the 
apartment where the mother lay, and lit a fire over I he grave* 
that he made all haste home as soon as ho heard of the birtll 
of a daughter, removed tfic fire and earth from fhu pot, and 
tookout his child. She was still living, hut two of‘ lier fingers 
which had not been sufficiently covered, wore a good deal 
burnt. He bad all possible care takon of lier, and she slill 
lives; and both he and his wife arc very fond of her. Fimlinti- 
that his tale interested mo, ho went homo for the ohild, hut 
his village was far off, and he has not hoen ahli^ to oveifako 
me. ' He had given no orders to have her preserved, as Ids 
wife was confined sooner than he expected; but flie frimily 
took it for granted that She was to bo destroyed, and in run- 
ning home to preserve her ho acted on tho impulse of the 
moment. The practice of destroying femule infants is so 
general among this tribe, that a family commouly destroys 
the daughter as soon as born, when the father is from home 
and has given no special order about it, taking it to bo his 
wish as a matter of course .*’.— ( Vol 21., pagm fiU-fiU.) 
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CHAPTER II. 


Gazetteee oe Parganas, Towns, and Important Villages 

57. Alamnagae par^ana., tahdl Shahabad. — A wild 
backward pargana, in the extreme north of tahsil Shahabad. 
■TheSukheta stream on the west, and the Bhainsta on the east, 
separate it from parganas Shahabad and Pihdni. On the south 
it is bounded by pargana North Sara. On the north and north- 
west it touches the districts of Kheri and Shdhjahdnpur. Its 

g reatest length and breadth are ten and a half and nine miles, 
nly 19 of its 59 square miles are cultivated. 

Four of its forty -three villages are uninhabited jungles, the 
property of Government. The surface is level. To the east 
and west, along the banks of the Sukheta and Bhainsta, spread 
almost, unbroken belts of dhdk {Butea frondosa) and thorn 
jungle that teem with nil-gde, wild hogs, hares, pea-fowl, grey 
' partridge, and bush quail. The cost and labour of guarding his 
crops from the depredations of wild animals is a heavy drag on 
the cultivator, so that wherever the neighbouring jungle is 
thickest, there rents are lowest. Down the middle of the tract, 
midway between the two streams, a partial clearance has been 
made, and is extending. The proportion of light and sandy 
soil {bhir) is far lower than anywhere else in the district, 
being only 14 per cent, of the cultivated area. Good loam 
{dumat) and clay {matydr) abound. The water-supply is 
copious. 

nowhere else in the district is so largo a portion, 59 per 
cent, pf the cultivated area, watered. Five-sixths of the irriga- 
tion is from wells, and the rest from tanks, ponds, and the 
Sukheta. The Bhainsta dries up too soon to be of much use, 
except to moisten the fields along its banks and by percolation 
to raise the water-level in the wells. In two-thirds of the 
villages large kacha wells, worked with bullocks and a leathern 
bag, are dug for from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8, and last from two to four 
years. In three villages lever wells with an earthen pot 
(dtienkli) are used, which cost from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5, and have 
to be renewed each year. The soil ia especially adapted to the 
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erowtb of sugarcane; and tbe nearness of the Rosa Factory at 
Shdbjahdnpur, only sixteen miles off, will some day dcvolope 
this backward branch of the agriculture of the pargana. 

There is no scarcity of cultivators at present, but the wos- 
sure of population upon soil, only 258 to the square mile, is 
too light to stimulate the lazy Nikunibbs to stub their wastes 
and improve their careless tillage. 

Less than six acres is the average area of cultivation to 
each plough, a lower one than anywhere else ip tho tUstrict. 
Roads are much wanted. A cart-track, for it is little more, 
runs through the pargana from north-west to south-east, on 
the way from Shdhjahdnpur to PihAni, The staple products 
are millet, wheat, barley, gram, country cotton, ami arhar. Of 
the 43 villages, 22^ are owned by IS^ikambh Hdjputs and 9 
by Chamdr Gaurs, 4 have been decreed to Oovernment, one 
is held by Tiwari Brahmans, two by Kiyatlm, ami 4i by 
Muhammadans. The tenures are zamindari and imperfect 
pattidari. 

The land-revenue demand, excluding cesses, amounts to 
Es. 24,517 — a rise of 89 per cent, on tho summary Jama — and 
falls, at Es. 1-15-7 per cultivated acre, Re. 0-1 0-B per acre of 
total area, Es. 11-6-3 per plough, Rs. 2-4-3 per head of agri- 
cultural, and Re. 1-9-9 of total population. 

The population is 15,221. Hindus to Mulmnmiadans are 
13,713 to 1,608; males to females 8,398 to 6,823; aud agricul- 
turists to non-a^iculturists, 10,966, or 72 per cent., to 4,256. 
Three-fifths of the Muhammadans arc converted Ahfrs (Glio- 
sis). A fifth of the Hindus are Ohamdrs. Nikumhh Clilmt- 
tris are rather less than a sixth; Brahmans, Fiisis, and Ahfrs, 
make up nearly a third. Of tho other castes, iiauimis and 
Murdos are most numerous. 

iooN There is a village school at Kardwan 

(33), wifh a branch at Bijgdwan (32). Weekly markets are 
held at Eardwan on W ednesdays, and at Pdra on. Sundays. 

Until 1703 A. D., Alamnagar was included in tho great 
pen pargana of Barwdr Anjana, Sarkdr Khairahad. Local 
tradition sketches the following outline of tho pargnuu’s past 
history. Thatheras held it uutil, at some uncertain period in 
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the later days of Hindu dominion, a band of Gaur Clihattris, 
headed by Kdja Kuber Sah, crossed the Ganges from Kanauj 
and crushed them out. Later on, about a generation before 
the fall of Kanauj, the Nikumbhs got a footing in the ])argana 
in this wise : — A body of Kachliwdha Chliattris under the 
leadership of Naruk SAh, left Arwal in J.aipur and sought 
service under the Tiinwar rdja of Delhi. By him they were 
deputed to reduce the rebel Bhais Ahirs of Pi'pargiion, in 
Farukhabad. They did their work, and wore rewarded in 
the usual fashion with a grant of tim rebel tract. I'o Nanhar 
Singh, son of Naruk Stib, were born four sons, — Narpat, 
Magru, Gajpat, and Jhagru. Of these, Gajpat and Jhagru 
were fortunate enough to render signal service to Silnton, the 
powerful Sombansi rflja of Santan Kbera (Sfuidi). Sdntan 
had fallen into disfavour with his chief, the rfija of Kanauj, 
and was in durance there. The Kachlnvahns, Gajfiat and 
Jhagru, procured his release. In gratitude for their help Rfija 
Sdntan conferred on them the title of Nikiunbh (Nhtkkiituj, 
and added the more substantial benefit of r>2 vilingos for 
Jhagrii Sdh in the neighbourhood of Barwur and Lonara in 
the Sandila country, and of 52 more for Gajpat Singh in what 
is now pargana Saadi. Of these the cluof were Palin, and 
Malhautu. The third son, Narpat Singh, remained with his 
father on the Farukhabad side of the (xauges. The fourth, 
Magrii Sdh, was rewarded for good service with leave to settle 
in that portion of what is now the Alamnagar pargana,, which 
had not been already appropriated by the Gaiirs, jiml in and 
near Fatehpur Gaind, in what is now pargana Shahabad. 

Side by side, doubtless not without constant feud.s, tlie 
Gaurs and Nikumbhs occupied this tract, until, in the rtagn of 
Akbar, the Gaurs, then headed by Ilaja, Ijaklnni Sen, waxed 
rebellious and were dislodged by Nawab Sadr Jahi'ui,- the 
illustrious founder of the line of.Pihdni Sayyads. The fortunes 
of the Nikumbhs fell as the star of the Sayyads ro.se. Village 
after village fell into the grasp of the Muhammadans, until at 
last all that was left to the Nikumbhs was Bahlolpur, their 
earliest settlement in these parts. So they called it Kaho 
(the last left), and by this name is the ruined site of Bahlol- 
pur still called. But the troubles of the Nikumbhs were not 
at an end. A deeper deep was in store for them. In the fol- 
lowing reign, at a wrcstliug-boutbetweeu Gop5ilS4h, Nikumb^j 
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and Taj Khan, a Pathdn in the service of Sadr dahdn, the 
Nikumhhs and Sayyads fell out. The NikumhliH got the 
worst of it; Bahlolpur, too, passed away from them, and the 
SayyadvS named it Alamnagar, in honor of the reigning Em* 
peror Alamgir the first (Aurang*ob). The Nikumbhs did not 
recover their position until about ninety years ago, when 
Asif-ud-daula resumed the revenue-free domain of the Pihdni 
and Muhamdi Sayyads (then represented by the Sombansi 
pervert, Rdja Ibddulla Khan), and gave to the depressed Ni- 
kumbhs and Gaurs au opportunity of again engaging for their 
lost possessions. 

58 . Arjunpub, par^ana Katiabi, tuhsit Biloka'm.— -A 
village of 331 mud houses, chiefly occupieil by Kanaujia 
Brahmans, on the Hardoi and Farukhabad hordcT, between the 
Kdmganga and the (Sanges, 7 miles north-east from Farukh* 
abad and 16 west from Sdndi. Only noteworthy as being the 
parent village, pi‘r ^don, of the Katidr Chattris in the llardoi 
district. (See Katiari.) Population 2,041). 

59. AKWAL,pargana Ka'I'iabi, tahsil Bilora'm. — A Bnis 
village of 518 mud houses, between the Udmganga and Gan- 
ges, 11 miles south-west from Sdndi. The Bai.s Chattris claim 
to have acquired it with Karanpur and Xlampur peaceably by 
purchase from Bhurjis (grnin-parchers) 800 years ago, in the 
time of their ancestor, Chdhat Deo of Kami Grdspur near 
Kanauj. The population amounts to 2,242. 

60 . Atrauii,_ pargana Gundwa, fa/isU SandIla.— A 
good sized Bais village, of 376 mud liouse.s, eleven miles 
north-east from Sandi'la. It is one of 81 villages said to have 
been wrested from the Gaurs by tho Bais eleven generations 
ago. Population 2,615. 

There is a weekly market, and a village school averaging 
38 pupils. 

• pargana Ba'lamau, tahsil Sandita.— -A 

nch Kiirmi village of 518 mud houses, near the left bank of the 
^i, fourteen miles nofth-west from Sandfla, and three miles to 
the west of the Lucknow road; gives its name to the Bdlamau 
pargana There is a daily market and a village school averag" 
mg 44 pupils. Population 2,376. 
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62. BalLAMAu pargana — tahsil SANnrLA. — A little 
pargana of fourteen villages, lying in the uorth-western corner 
of the Sandlla sub-division. The Sai flows along its western 
side, separating it from parganas Bangar and Malldnwdn ; on 
the north it is bounded by pargana Gopamau, and on the east 
and south by Sandila. Its greatest length and breadth are eight 
and a half and four an(^a half miles. It covers twenty-five 
square miles, of which eighteen are cultivated. The surface 
is level, except to the west towards the Sai The soil is product- 
ive, though light. A rich strip of ‘ tardi ' land fringes the 
river, flooded at times after late and heavy rains, and generally 
irrigable from the river until the end of December. A good 
deal of jungle has been broken up since annexation, and little 
now is left. About a quarter of the cultivated area is irrigated, 
partly from wells, but chiefly from tanks and ponds, of which 
there are a hundred and eighty-two, and from the river. Mud 
wells can be made almost everywhere. In the light soil to- 
wards the river the cheap little hand-wells (dhenkli) are chiefly 
used. These are dug for a rupee or a rupee and a half, and 
generally have to be renewed each year. To- the east, away 
from the river, where the soil is more stiff, larger kacha wells- 
are made for six and eight rupees, and last for from, three to 
five years. The staple products are wheat, barley, and gram* 
Beds of the nodular limestone (kankarj are found in Bara 
Gumdn, Katka, and Bilamau Eachhwd^ha Cbhattris hold 
eight of the fourteen villages ; Nikun>bhs, two Edyaths and 
Eashmiri Brahmans one each ; Sukul Brahmans, two. Four 
villages are taluqdari, two zamindari, the rest imperfect 
pattidari. The Government demand, excluding cesses, is 
Bs. 20,408, and falls at the rate of Re-. 1-12-6 per culti- 
vated acre, Re. 1-4-11 per acre of total area, Rs. 11-2-5' per 
plough, Rs. 2-13.'4 per head of the agricultural, and Re. 1-13-8- 
per head of the total population- The population is ll,150y 
or 446 to the square- mile. Of these, 10,329 are- Hindus 
and only 830' Muhammadans. A fifth of the Hindus are- 
Chamars ; an eighth Brahmans ; Barhais and' Edrmis each- 
make up a ninth; Chliattris are only a fourteenth. Ahirs-. 
predominate among the remainder. 

Males to females are 5,85.9‘ to 5,300’; agriculturists to 
non-agriculturists, 7,197 to E, 9 6-2. There is a daily market 
at the pargana town Balamau. There, too, is the only 
school, a village one, averaging 44 pupils. 
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At Ktilauli, two miles east Iroiii IVilamau, a. mola is lield 
in April, attended by some six thousand persons. 

The pargana is not mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari, but is 
said to have been formed towards the end ot Akbar’s n‘i'.',n. It 
takes its name from one Balai Kiirmi, who ilying northwards 
from Diidfaia Tirwa some three liundred years ago, to escape 
from the oppression of the Ohandels, found an asylum with 
the Kaehhwalias of Marhi, through whoso lands Im passed. 
Settled by them in tbo ncigbboiiring forest, he clejinul and 
peopled it, and founded the village of lialai Kliera, now Bala- 
man. 

At first the pargana contained forty-two villages, but 
during the present century Baja (jobardbaii Bill, Faijir Mu- 
bamtnad Khan and Chnudhris Mansah All and llasbinnt Ali, 
the Cbakhidars of Mallanwtin, Kachbaiulau, Handila, and 
Malihabad, threw two-thirds of them into pargarni Samb'la. 

Another tradition tolls that five hundred years ago 'riwjW 
Brahmans held the tract ; timt they wttr ■ o.xpelUul by Kaelih- 
wiibas, and that years afterwards Balai Kurmi assisted the 
Kaehhwalias to bent off a Musaliniin raid upon Marbi from 
Rosbaupur near Bilgram, and was rewanlod by them with a 
strip of their jungle. 

63. Bangar pargana — tafidi iJAUiiur. — Ihirgnna Unn- 

f arlies high and level along tho right bank of tbi' little river 
ai in the heart of the llardoi district, ini<lway belwcsm the 
Ganges and the Gumti Along the greater part of its eastoriii 
side the Sai separates it from parganas (Jopamaii ninl Haiti" 
mau; Bawan bounds it on tho north; Sdndi and Uilgrum on 
the west; Malldiiwan on the south. 

Populous, well-wooded and watered, and fairly tilled, its 
96 villages cover an area of Id.'l s«(uaro mihis, of whir.li 85 are 
cultivated. ^ Its greatest length and hroatUh are twenty and 
foiirteeu miles. Rivers and stream, s it has none t^seept the 
Sai, here called Bhainsta; but a wealth ol' jlu'ls and ponds 
(1,252) spreads over it, and a host of wells (2,736) attests tho 
copiousness of tho watcr-.supply. Tliirteen per cent, of the 
total area is returned as barren, 58 per cent, is cuUivateil, and 
29 per cent, culturablc. Of the cultivateil area a third is irri- 
gated : tank irrigation is somewhat in excess id’ that from wells. 
Some parts of the villages along tho Sai ai‘c irrigated iroui it. A 
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third of the soil is third class /bhur) but except towards the 
Sai on the east, where, as in the neighbourhood of all rivers, 
it is light, uneven, and sandy, the bhiir is generally of fair 
quality and irrigable. The depth at wliich water is found 
ranges from 15 to 26 feet, except near jhils, where from pt'c- 
colation it is exceptionally near the surface. The welLs most 
in use are little hand ones, worked with two earthen pots and 
a string over a revolving pulley (charkhi), and dug at a cost 
of from one to three rupees. They water from 5 to 10 kacha 
biswas daily, or from ■jJg^th to ^th of an acre At Tas Khera, 
near the Baita jhfl, they are dug for six annas. The large 
leathern bucket (pur) wells worked by bullocks were found 
at survey in only two, and lever wells (dhenkli) in only four 
villages. The wells fall in for the most part and have to be 
renewed every year ; in about a fourth of the villages they 
last for two years, and in a few places as long as five years. 
Much of the jungle has been cleared since annexation, but 
a good deal still remains and almost every village keeps up 
its patch for grazing and firewood. The pargana is crossed 
by four unmetalled roads. Three of these, diverge from Ilar- 
doi, the head-quarters of the district, at the northern a])ox of 
the pargana, towards Sdndi, Bilgram, and Sandlla, passing 
respectively along the north-western edge, down the wes^t 
centre, and along the eastern edge, and the south -eastei'n 
corner is crossed by the new road from Sitapnr v<'d Misrikh 
and Nimkhar to Madhoganj atul Mehndighht on the Ganges 
near Kanauj. This road it is hitended to metal. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, too, from Lucknow 
to ShAhjahfinpur runs roughly parallel to the Ilardoi and 
Sandfla road within a mile of the eastern border. But the 
centre of the pargana, a triangle with its apex at Hardoi, and 
its base twelve miles south and as many in length, is without 
any made roads, — a want that keeps rents low and cultivation 
backward. The staple products are the cereals — barley, bfijra, 
wheat, arhar, and gram. At survey these occupied nearly 
four-fifths of the cultivated area, barley and bdjra alone amount- 
ing to nearly half of the whole produce; mdsh, judr, rice, 
country cotton, and moth made up nearly another fifth ; 
sugarcane was returned for only 776 acres ; and garden vege- 
tables, opium, tobacco and indigo, for only 400 acres. After 
making due allowance for suppression of assets, these figures 
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point clearly to a backward state of cultivation. There are 
a few beds of kankar, but no stone quarrieH. Saltpetre might 
be manufactured. The climate of the tract is good, especial, 
ly to the north, towards Hardoi, TJie ninety-six villages are 
grouped into fifty inahdls. Thirteen villages are taliuplari, 
thirty-eight zamindari, forty-four pattidari, and one bhaiachdra. 
The Cham&.r Gaurs predominate among the proprietors with 
forty-four and a half out of ninety-six villages. The Gahilwars 
and Dhdkaras each hold nineteen in the north-west and south* 
east of the pargana; Kdyaths own ton, Sayyatls two, and 
Brahmans and Ahfrs one each. The Government demand is 
Rs. 85,990, excluding cesses, a rise of 68 per cent, on the 
summary assessment. It has been collected since Movmnbor, 
1866. The pargana contains 64,494 inhabitants, or 881 to 
the square mile. Hindus to Muhammadans are 52,887 to 
2,157; males to females 30,467 to 24,027; agriculturists to 
non-agriculturists 38,834 to 16,660. CliamAns, lYisis, Ahfrs, 
and Gaurias constitute nearly half of the population ; IJrahinans 
and Rajputs rather more than a sixth. There are 3,061 
Murdos and 1,796 Vaishyas, There are no fairs of any 
size or importance. At Hardoi there is an Anglo- Verna- 
cular zila school, averaging 109 pupils ; a branch (44) in 
the town, and another in Maholia, a neighbouring villago ( 20). 

There are village schools at Turtipur (87) and Klmju- 
rabra (37). There are no female schools. Markets art! held 
at Hardeoganj in Hardoi, and at Pakohra on Sundays and 
Wednesdays, and at Sathji in Khajurahra on Thursdays and 
Mondays. 

History . — The early history of the Bangar closely rc- 
^mhles that of pargana Bdwan The name is iised here, as 
in the North-Western Provinces, to denote high-lying lands, 
out of the reach of river action, as distinguished from the low 
lying ‘ kachh ’ or ‘ khddir’ tracts. 

Here, as in pargana Bdwan, the earliest historicsal event 
known to local memory is the passage of KSayyud Sdldr’s 
army m 423 Hijri (1032 A.D.). In mauza Isauli is to be seen 
to this day the grave of one of the martyrs (Shahfd Mard). 
The expedition in which he feU may, probably, have been that 
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led by Sayyad Aziz-ud-din, the Ldl Pfr, from Satrikh, against 
Gopamau, mentioned in Chapter III. of the Mira-at-i-Mas»d- 
di. The date assigned by the author of this work to Sayyad 
Sdldr’s invasion is of very doubtful accuracy. Of greater in- 
terest and importance are the traditional accounts of the 
coming of the Rajput clans, and the expulsion of the That- 
heras. 


The earliest Rajput immigrants seem to have been the 
Gaurs. The favorite account current at Khajuvahra, the 
central village of the Gaur taluqa of (the latej Ddl »Singh, 
runs thus : — Of old Khajurahra was held by the Tliatlieras. 
Eleven hundred years ago, our ancestor, Thakur Raghundth 
Singh of Ndrkanjari, near Indor, served under the Kitja of 
Kanauj, and in reward for gallant service was made Xmil of 
Bangar. Bihdr was chosen by him for his residence, and 
thence he used to send the tribute collected by him to Kanauj. 
Once he had to go on special business to Kanauj to see tiie 
Raja. While he was away a son was born to hfm, of whom 
the astrologers foretold that his star was fortunate and that he 


would become king of the land. The Thatheraa were then 
lords of this country, and they, fearful of the future, caused 
the astrologers to spread it abroad that if the babe’s father 
should set eyes on him, he would surely die. Thus they 
did ; and the child’s mother, to avert her husband’s doom, 
buried her little one alive. But when Raghundtli Singh re- 
turned and heard what_ had happened, he hastened and dug 
out his child. And lo, it was still living, hut one of its eyes 
was blind, and they named him Ganga Singh Kdua, or one- 
eyed. Aud he grew up brave and wise and when Raghundth 
Singh died, one-eyed Ganga was appoirted in his stead. In 
those days the Thatheras had waxed vebollious and refused 
tribute. So one-eyed Ganga sought aid from Kanauj and 
brought an army from thence, and fought and slew the rebel 
Thatheras and crushed the revolt, and such as ho did not put 
to the sword he drove out from their homes to be wanderers 
over the face of the land. And the Rdja was glad, and be- 
stowed upon him all the realm of the Thatheras for his own. 
Now Ganga Singh had two sons, Jaskaran and Amda, and 
they divided inheritance between tbem* Jawkaran took 
what are now Bardgdou and Maholia Rdwat, Hardoi, KaatA- 
wdn, Bhitauli, Sarayydn, Mawayya, aud Amd6ha } and Amda 
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Singli took Kbajurahra, .and Nfr and Tsauli, and Dhfr Maliolia 
and Bheta Chand, and Keoli, and Naiagdoii. 

Another acconnt runs in this wise 

Tn the Treta Yug, the Gaurs were of the Sdrajhatis .stork. 
Eiiiht hundred years ago, in tiic time of Kdja dai (dmnd of 
Knnauj, Kisar Bahddur Singh came from Ndrkunjari to i>athe 
at jSTfms^r. Before this time the Thatheraa had held the 
Bangar, but now the land wa.s well nigh waste and desol.nte : 
and Kisar Bahddur sought and got it as n gift from hi.s 
bing and took possession of Bangar and Bilgram ; hut 
afterwards the Muhammadans drove out the Gaurs, but not 
altogether. 

The Gaurs of Turtipur thus relate the story of their 
settlement : — 

“ About 700 years ago, our ancestor Blult T>co came 
fnim Ndr Nol, near Delhi, and, under the protection of the 
Edja of Kanauj, settled at Ndrk.mjari, about twenty-two hns 
to the south-east of Kanauj, and there ho live<l for many 
years ; and when his descendants had become groat in num- 
ber, one of them crossed the Ganges and took up Ids altode 
here, and named the place Bhit Deo, in honour of the loundcr 
of his house (now a deserted site at Rihdr, with nn ancient 
masonry well and bargad tree), and his dcscemlauts multi- 
plied and spread themselves around on every side ; and one 
of them founded Bihar, and one, from whom wc nro sprung, 
founded Maholia. And from Maholia, HAja 8filo Sitigh moved 
to Hardoi, and from Hardoi lUthi Singh and lla/.iiri Singh 
cleared away the forest on all sides, and founded Turtipur on 
a deserted village site of the Tbatheras, known as Deh I'urti- 
pur, and kept up its ancient name ; and from that time till 
this the Gaurs held it.” 

In Hardoi itself they tell a somewhat different tnle:— 
“ About 700 years ago, &le Singh, Chamdr Gsur, cam© from 
N^rkanjari, near Indor, with the army of Alba and Udal and 
drove out the Tbatheras, who then reigned here and seiisod 
their lands. And SAle Singh had two sons, Anang Singh 
and NarAin Singh, and the first of these had two and the 
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6tlier tHree sons, and the five cousins divided the Ifardoi 
lands amoi'g them. To the two sons of Anang Singh was 
given thok Uncha, and to the three sons of JNardin Singh, 
thok Ran Mai and thok Chauhdu and thok Ain, and from 
that time till now we Gaurs have always held the three 
thoks.” 

The parent village of the Dhdkaras is Rilinpur. Some 
of them claim to have come hither direct from Dharwiir, 
others from Mainpuri. Thus, the Dhdkaras of Ajramau, ITdru, 
and Khajuri say : — 

“ Long, long ago, oar ahccstor Bhiiran Singh came from 
Dharwdr in the west and slew and drove out the Thatheras 
and seized their fort at Kordra, which lies between /ijramaii 
and Bikapur, and his descendants spread on citch side, to 
Bikapur and to Bdnapar, and Munna Singh and Subha 
Singh, from whom we are sprung, loft Bdnapur and settled at 
Ajramau sixty years ago.” 

But others of the clan say s “Our ancestor was the 
Edja of Mainpuri a thousand years ago. Thence he came 
with an army, to bathe in the sacred waters of Nimkhdr* 
Misrikh. The Thatheras then ruled in this land and 
our Rdja saw that it was good, and smote the Thatheras iu 
their stronghold of Kordni, and crushed them utterly and 
seized their lands for himself.” 

The parent village of the Gahilwdrs is Gaura. “ Seven 
hundred years ago,” say they, “ our ancestors Ddmar Siugh 
pd Mohan Singh went out from holy KiUhi (penares) 
in quest of service, and found it under lidja Jni Chanu 
of Kanauj, and settled at Singlu'riimpiir (near Kanauj) ; 
and after a time, to reward their good service, he bestowed 
upon them twenty-foUr villages on this side of the Ganges, 
and they drove out the Thatlieras and settled down iu 
Gaura (Gaiira Khera is one of the dihs, or deserted vil* 
lage sites of the Bangar), and each of them took twelve 
of the villages. Damar Singh took Stira and the villages 
that pertain to it, and Mohan Singh took Bhadaicha and 
the villages that pertain to it, and their desceadants grew and 
multiplied,” 

12 n 
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Mohan Sinoh. 
I 

Mis SitiGH. 

I 


The Gahilwdr pedigree does not support the tradition 

It gives only eight generations 
or two hiiudred years, .since the 
time of Mohan Singh’s immigra* 
tiou. The Xin-i-Akbari makes 
no mention ol‘ pargan.a Bungar. 
It was not con.stituted, in fact, 
till 1215 fasli (1807 A.D.). ITp 
to that time it was inchuled in 
pargana Bilgrdm. In that year 
pargana Bilgrdin was divided 
into Kaehh and Hangar, or low- 
lands and highlands. The divi- 

sion had been decided on six years 

before, in 1209 fasli, when Rdja Sitalparsliiid Tirbedi' was 
ndzim of Bilgrdm, but it was not effected till 1215 fasli, when 
Mirza Agha Jdn became chakladar under Hakim Mehmli Ali 
.Khan. At this time, too, botli parganas wore transferred to 
the uizdmat of Khairabad. Up to that tiiao they had been 
included in Sarkdr Lucknow. 


Nirpat Siflgh. 

Jai Singh. 
Mardan Singh. 

Gttoal Singh, 
il^htipast Singh. 

I 

Naina Singh 
] 

Hanwant Singh 
(now alive), 


. Bhfmao Singh. 
Bhikazn Singh. 
Nar^in Singh. 
Sewa Singh. 
Khnshal Singh. 

(now alive). 


The condition of the Bangar daring the later days of 
the native government of Oadh has been graphically de«crib» 
ed by General Sleeman. When he visited it twouty-three 
years ago, the term covered a far wider area than that coui- 
pTised in pargana Bangar only. His description will bo found 
Tiudet the heading Gopamau, to which it more appropriately 
belongs. 

64. Ba'nsa, pargana Malla'nwa'n, tahsil Bir.nRAwr.— 

2,116 inhabitants. — A fine thriving village of Kauaujia Kur- 
mis, six miles north-east from Malldnwdn, in the Malldnwdn’ 
pargana ; 518 mud houses ; a village school, averaging thirty- 
eight pupils. Bdusa has been held by Kanuujia iCurniis for 
more than seven centuries. Their ancestor, hitsu, for loyal 
service to the Hbdu Bdja of Kanauj in expelling the rebelli- 
ous Thatheras at some uncertain period boforo the fall of 
Kanauj, was rewarded with a grant of land and founded 
Bansa upon it. ^ 

65, Babwaji, pdrgana—tahHl Habdot. — A backward,- 
roadless, and somewhat inaccessible pargana of the Hardoi 
district lying along ' both sides of the Garra, between thd 
^jQUtral “ bangar” or high lands, and the low-lying “ kachh’^ 
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country along the Ganges and Eainganga. It is the western* 
most portion of the Hardoi tahsil,' and is bounded by par* 
ganas Katidri and Siiudi on the west and south, Bdwau on the 
east, and Saromannagar and Pali on the north. It contains 
69 villages, and covers an area of fifty-three S(|uaro miles, 
thirty-three of which are cultivated. Its greate.st breailth 
from east to west is ten and a half, and length seven miles. 

It lies immediately to the west of and below th(‘ sandy 
ridge that marks the western edge of the hdngar, tlio point 
from which, centuries ago, the Ganges and its tributaries, the 
Eimganga and Garra, commenced their gradual rcce.ssioii 
westwards. Its natural features arc a high irregular bank 
of sand on the east, sinking at first with a sudden drop of 
some twenty feet, and then more gradually westward int{» 
a low marshy tract, watered by winding strcains and nu- 
merous jhils, and overgrown hero and tiioro with patches 
of low dhdfc jungle. The Sukheta separates this tract from 
a narrow strip of clear good land, beyond whicli the Garra 
flows from north to south of the pargana, dividing it into 
nearly equal portions. To the west of the Garra there is 
very little jungle, but a quantity of low level land, subject 
to floods, and covered, where not cultivated, with coarse 
grass, and changing gradually from stiff clay to light un- 
productive bhiir as it rises almost imperceptibly Ironi the 
flood basin of the Garra to the western edge of the pargana 
midway between the Garra and Hiiragariga. The iScndha 
nala and its tributary, the Gudhia, flow along part of this 
western side, but no river or stream intervenes hi'twccn it 
and the Garra, while marshes and jlu'Is, so numerous to 
the east of that rivor, are hero few and far between. 
The Gauria and Karwa are, ne.x;t to the iSukheta, the 
chief streams in the eastern tract. After heavy rains tiie Garra 
and Sukheta overflow their banks and flood all the lower 
portion of the pargana. In such years the autumn crop is 
altogether lost, and ploughing for the spring harvest is delay- 
ed so long as to diminish its outturn. 

The pargana seems todivido naturally into six tracts, the 
villages lying along and on the sandy eastern ridge ; the jungle, 
and, ^ lower down to the south, the tarAi villages between 
the ridge and the Sukheta ; the rich, damp villages eoclosei 
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between tbe Siikbeta and the Garra, and Ijhig along both 
banks of tbe Garra ; the tariii villages beyond the Gnrrn ; and, 
lastly, the sandy tract in the west of the pargana. Only five 
or six villages belong to the first of these divisions. They 
are characterized by an uneven surface of very light, unpro> 
ductive sandy soil, few wells, and low rents. The villages 
on the ridge are the worst. Tho country gradually im- 
proves as it sinks westwards into the tardi. The jungle 
villages are twelve in number. All have been assessed as 
second or third class. . They suffer from tho ravages of wild 
hogs and nfl-gde in proportion to the extent of the adjacent 
jungle. The soil is for the most part fair, hut in places 
clayey, stiff, and difficult to work. Water is everywhere 
near the surface, so that the lever (dhenkli) wells can be 
dug for from 1 to 3 rupees. Owing, howc^ver, U> the fre- 
quent floods, they rarely last here for more tlian a year. 
Here and there the large wells worked by hnllocks nro made 
cheaply for Es. 3 and 4. In this tract rents are slowly rising, 
and cultivators seeking for land. The jungle country falls 
gradually southwards with the streams which water it into 
the eastern tardi “ebak” of fifteen villages. Among these 
there is not a single first class one. In all tlu’rc is too much 
water. In only three are wells required or made. All suffer 
much from the overflowing of the Garra, the 8ukhotn, their 
affluents, and the jhfls and tanks. Much of the soil w cold, 
stiff clay, hard to work» and indifferently productive. But in 
spite of these drawbacks none of these villages aro reallvbad, 
and all have been rated as second and third class. C.’rossing 
the Sukheta you reach a belt of fourteen villages lying along 
or near both sides of the Garra, Their liability to flood and 
diluvial action prevents most of them from being placed in 
the first class, but they suffer less from the ovtirflow of the 
Garra than villages farther from it to the east nml west. 
Irrigation here is cheap and plentiful. The lover wells are in 
vogue. They fall in every year, hxit aro dug for om» or two 
rupees. Beyond this tract lies the western tardi group of 
seven villages. It diffeys from the eastern tardi in being 
subject to flooding from the Garra only. There is much 
less jungle. There are no ihils or ponds. Tho proportion 
of cold clayey soil is smaller. The lever wells are made, 
where required, for from Rs. 1-8 to 3. The wostorn bliiir 
tjact of fifteep villages occupies the whole of tlie spaco hci 
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tween this group of villages and the Sendba ndla on the 
border of the pargana. In about half of these villages tho 
soil is so sandy and bad that wells are not made at all. The 
kachcha wells fall in before the water is reached, and the 
people have not foresight or energy enough to apply for 
takavi advances and build masonry ones. Hero and ther<^ 
sand hills break the level, wherever the soil is lightest and 
water most scarce. In the other half, lever wells can bo made 
for one and two rupees, but have to be renewed every year. 
The larger'wells worked by bullocks are rare. Barley, 
wheat, bdjra, and rice are the staple products, Nearly a third 
of the cultivated area is under barley, a lifth under wheat, 
another fifth under hdjra and about an eighth under rice. 
Gram, arhar, moth, and judr cover most of tho remainder. 
Sugarcane might be grown to a considerablo extent, hut 
during the year of survey only 142 acres of it wore shown in 
the field registers. Roads are sorely wanted. Tho SJlndi 
and Shahabad road just skirts the pargana on the eastern 
ridge, but there is not a yard of road besides. 

The maps show a road from Tiria to the Garra, but it iu 
only a cnrt-track, almost impracticable for the greater part'd 
the year. The western half of the pargana is more open, 
and carts can get along, though not without difficulty, to 
Sdndi, Fatehgarh, and Pali after the flood.s have run down 
and the country has dried. Beds of nodular linu'stono 
(kankar) arc found at Sahra, Motipur, and Chatorha. Hoin- 
hansi Thdkurs hold 68 of the 69 villages. The Chamar 
Gaurs own one. 

The Government demand, excluding cesses, is Rs. 28,435, 
a rise of 53 per cent. I'he rate is Rs. 1»5 8 per cultiv&tedl 
acre; Rs, 0-13-6 per acre of total area; Rs. 8-9-10 per 
plough ; Rs. 2-1-11 per head of the agricultural, and 
Rs. 1-7-6 per head of the total population. 

The pargana is inhabited by 18,739 Ilindius and 467 
Muhammadans : total 19,206, or 362 to the square mile. 
Ma.es to femdes are 10,752 to 8,454, and agriculturists to 
non-agncultimists 13,402 to 5,804, In the Hindu agricul* 
tural population of the pargana, half of which consists of Som* 
liansi Rajputs, the percentage of females to males is only 75’6. 
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Nowhere else ia Oadh, except in pflrgana Chandra, in the 
Sitapur district (75-7,) does ho low ft proportion of females 
exist in this branch of the population, the pre<n;ntage of the 
province ranging from 95-7 in Eae Bareli to 831 in Ilardoi, 
with an average of 90'7. 

The only other Hardoi parganas which show as badly as 
Barwan in this respect are Aiamnagar ami rachlioha (7()1) 

Sombansi Rajputs constitute nearly a third, and Chamdrs 
nearly a sixth of the total Hindu population. Bniinnans 
one-fourteenth ; the remainder is mainly composed of Murdos, 
Kahdrs, Pdsis, and Ahirs, 

On the 29th of November and 7th A])ril a mthor large 
mela is held at Barsuia at the tomb of a fa<i{r. From ten to 
^fteen thousand persons attend it. It lasts only ono day. 

There are village schools at Barwan (50) ; Sakra (31) j 
Auhddpur (35 ) ; Londr (3.5) ; and a female school num- 
bering 20 pupils has been started at Barwan, 

Until towards the close of the twelfth century A. 1)., the 
Barwan country was held by the Thatheras, trlbutaricH of the 
Chhattri Edjas of Kanauj. Its chief village (now Burwan) 
was then called Bahurhia. A strong body of Sombansis, 
headed by Bija Stean, moved southwards from Delhi, at 
some uncertain . period before the fall of Kanaiij, and estab- 
lished themselves at Sdutan Khera (Sdndi). I'hcnce they 
gradually extended their dominion over what aro now the 
Barman, Pali, and Saromanuagar parganas, expelling the 
Thatheras from all that they had been able to hold against the 
Gatir invaders under Kuber Sdh. In the beginning of the 1 5th 
century (see pargana Sdndi) Rdja Barwan, grandson of Sdntan 
II., who had fled away to the Kumaun hills, was allowed- by the 
Governor of Kanauj to resume possession of his grandlather’a 
ddmatn and to establish himself at Bahurhia, the deserted town 
of the Thatherasi which he re-named Barwan. 

In his old age Eija Barwan determined to go on a pilgrim- 
age to KiM (Benares) and sent for Lakhmi Sen, the oldest 
of his four sons, to teefce over the. kingdom to him. . Uakhmi 
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Sen was oi;t fishing, and rofnsetl to come till ho had finished 
his sport; so Karan Sen, tlie second son, became Raja, and 
left Barwan and settled at Siwaichpur in Pargana Pali. 

His two other brothers, Randlu'r Singh and Ram Singh, 
remained at Barwan, After a time they quarrelled, and 
Randhir Singh killed Rtlm Singh and fled away to his wife’s 
family in Khakatmau Dahelia in Farukhabad. The widow of 
the murdered Rdm Singh returned to her father’s house in 
Arha (Farukhabad), and there gave birtlj to a posthumous 
sou, who was named Udiajft. When Udiajft grew up ho 
married a Dhakara Thakurain, and collecting followers from 
his own and his wife’s clansmen, marched to Barwan, drove out 
the Thatheras who had again possessed themselves of it, and 
established himself in his grandfather’s place. Udia j it had two 
sons, Askan and Har Das, and seven grandsons. fcii-K of these 
left Barwan and settled in Chandpura, Nagaman, Gobindpur, 
Behgaon and Bar4nra, villages which to this day aro hold by 
their descendants. The seventh, Parmanand, the son of Askan, 
remained at Barwan and built a strong fort upon the ruins of 
the old Thathera towm. Ilis three sons Bds Deo, Todar Mai, 
and Bhagwan Dsls, were men of mark. Bds Deo found a career 
under his mother’s father Kalka, a Bais Rdja of Fartabgarh, 
whom he succeeded, Kalka dying aonless. Todar Mai and 
Bhagwdn Dds attended no court and paid no tribute. They 
and their clansmen were formidable archers. All attempts to 
coerce them failed. At last they were persuaded to send their 
sons Ghdzi and Bahddur to Akbar’s Court at Dchll. These 
young warriors took military service under the great emperor, 
and so won upon him by their prowess in the Doccan eampaign, 
that he bestowed upon them the title of Khan and a rentdreo 
grant of Barwan. The deed of grant has been lost, but the, 
grant has been respected ever since. It was one of the few 
mudfis upheld by Saddat Ali Khan, and has been maintained 
in perpetuity by our own Government. 

Pargana Barwan is said to have been constituted in 990. 
Hijri (1582 A. D). The Xind-Akbari gives its area at 66,062 
bighas; revenue 2,00,000 ddms, cesses '26,385 ddms; garrison 
500 foot soldiers and 20 troopers. In those days it is believad 
to have consisted of 84 villages, At present there are only 
69. The Somhanisia hay© hel^it uninterrnptedly for four and. 
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a. half centuries. They have always given much trouble to 
the revenue authorities, and were, till lately, notorious thieves 
and cattle-lifters. 


Once, about a hundred years ago, the Ciiahladar of Sdndi 
Pali unsuccessfully bombarded the Barwan fort for nine days. 
Forty years ago another Chakladar of Sdnd?, Qutnb-ud-din 
Husen Xhan, attacked it with a superior force. The Som- 
bansis evacuated it by night. Their fort was raxed, the town 
burned, and a government police post establi.slK‘d on its ruins. 
For four months Barwan lay desolate and dt'sei ti‘d, hut whoa 
Qutub-ud-dln Husen Khau was succeeded at Hilndi by Muulvi 
Farid-ad-din Husen Khan, the 8ombansi.s were nifowed to 
return and rebuild their town and fort. Onco again, thirty 
years ago, the king’s troops under Cajitain Barlow attacked 
Barwan, and twenty lives were lost. And in 1K I8 tin* village 
was burnt down by Captain Bunbnry, of the King’H army, 
and his regiment “ without any other cause," says Generai 
Sleeman, “that the Barwan people conid understand save that 
they had recommended him not to encamp in the grov<! close 
by. The fact was, that none ofthe family would pay the ( roverm 
ment demand or obey the old amil Hafiz Abdulhih, and it was 
necessary to make an example.” In the mutiny Madlio Singh 
the present head of the Barwan mudfidars, wlio had been 
appointed thdnadar of Barwan at annexation, was attackinl and 
surrounded by a rebel force. Some blood was she<l, and the 
town burned. At re-occupation the fort was de.'itroyed. A 
police post has since been established at the neigribouring 
Tillage of Naktaura, t*wo miles north-east of Barwau, With- 
in its area of 53 square miles, the pargana contains twenty* 

tillage sites, most of which arc believed 
to be of Thatnera origin. 


• , Barwan, pargana Barwan, iahsil Hardoi.— 1.584 
inhabitants.— The villap, which gives it^ name to the iiargana, 

toon of 1,087 agriculturists and 407 non-agriculturists.^ ^ 

HariJi west of 

of Fatehgarh, and 7 miles north-west of 

and su“il nLfrm ’ but cotton, grain, timber, 

hides, and sugar p?ss down the Garra by boat in quantitiee^ 
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from Bareli, Sli^hjalianpur, Aniipshahr, and Pilibln't on their 
■way to Cawnpore, -Mirzapur and BcnarevS. 

67. Ba'wan pargana, tnhdl Hardoi.— Pargana Bdwan, 
district Hardoi, lies midway between the rivers Garra and Sai, 
and forms part of the watershed of both. Parganas S^ndi and 
Bangar bound it on the south, Barwan and Saromannagar on 
the west, North Sara on the north, and on the east South Sara 
and Gopamau. With an extreme length and breadth of 1 1 4 
and 10^' miles, it covers an area of 69 Sf|iiare miles, 4r> of 
which are cultivated. No stream or river fertilizes it, but 
there are numerous (591) jlu'ls and tanks, especially down tlie 
middle and eastern portion of it. From these a tenth of the 
cultivated area is irrigated, and two-tenths more are watered 
from wells. 

For the most part the tract is level, but here and there 
on its western side it breaks into slight undulations, especially 
where it nears the sandy ridge that, running from north to 
south through the district, nearly parallel with the old high 
road from Bilgrdm and Sdndi to Shdbjahiinpur, seems to mark 
the easternmost point from which at some remote period the 
Ganges commenced its gradual recession westwards. Here, 
as elsewhere, the predominance of light, sandy, uneven hhiir 
indicates that the area in which it occurs was once wandered 
over by a shifting river. Such soil covers two-lifths of the 
cultivated portion of the pargana. Watcir is procuraI)le at a 
depth of from twelve to eighteen feet on the western side, and 
from twenty-jfive to thirty-^ve feet on the east. On the bluir, 
hand wells (“ rahti ” or “ charkbi”), costing from eleven to 
three rupees, are mainly used. They rarely last more than 
one year. On the eastern side, where the soil is more tena- 
cious, the large (pur) wells worked by bullocks are used, as 
well as the smaller hand and lover ones. 

In the south and east of the pargana there is still a consi- 
derable quantity of dhak (Butea frondosa) jungle, hut it is 
rapidly disappearing. As the country is generally open, and 
nowhere cut up by streams or rivers, it suflfer's less than 
other tracts from the want of good roads. The unmetalled 
road from Lucknow to Shdhjahdnpur v%& Hardoi and 
Shahabad traverses a great part of its eastern side, while h‘ 

13h 
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few villages on the west lie on tlio district road (like all tlie 
Hardoi roads unmetalled) from Sdndi to Slialiabad. In the 
south the pargaua is crossed by a cart-track leading from 
Hardoi to the Garra on the way towards Farukhalmd. This 
line of road has never been finished, and the portion of it 
which was lined out as far as the Garra is not now repaired 
and kept up. Tlie Bfiwan country to the west will greatly 
benefit whenever funds can be found for opening up this, the 
most direct route to Furukhabad, as an alternative to the 
present road vid Sdndi. 

The staple products are barley, wheat, hajra, moth, ar- 
har, millet, sugarcane, and indsh. t.)f these, the first three 
represent about four-sevenths of tho cultivation of the par- 
gana. Sugarcane in the year of survey occupietl only a 
twenty-fourth part of the cultivated area. Katikar is found 
in Thatheora and Behti near the winding Baita jhfl. 

The Charoar Ganrs hold 35 villages, more than half the 
pargana; five villages belong to liaghubansis; four to Soni- 
hansis; one each to Ohandcls, liaikwars, Bais, and Chauhdm. 
Muhammadans own four, Kiiyaths two, Brahmans one. t)ne 
is a jungle-grant .sold to a European. One is held in sever- 
alty by Gaurs, Kdyaths, and Sayyads. In 44 villages the 
tenure is pattidari, in 13 zamindari. 

^ Excluding cesses, the Government demand is Ks. 45,251, 
a rise of 48 per cent, on the summary assessment. It falls 
at Rs. 1-9-3-per acre of cultivation ; Rs. 1-0-0 per acre of 
total area ; Rs. 11-12-0 per plough; Rs. 2-6 7 per head of 
the agricultural, and Rs. 1-11-10 per head of total popula- 
tion. 


The pargana is populous. Tho total number of inhabi- 
tants is 26,037, or 377 to the square mile. Hindus to Muham- 
madans are 25,173 to 864; males to females 14,108 to 11,920; 
agriculturists to non-agriculturists 18,769 (72 per cent.) to 
7,268. More than a fifth_ of the Ilindius are Clianuirs ; a 
fourth are Chhattris, principally Chainar Gaurs. Brahmans 
and rdsis, about equally numerous, make up another 

fifth. Among the remainder, Ahfrs and Gararias predomi- 
nate. 
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A bathing mela is held in honor of Darshan Debi at tlio 
Siirajkund, or tank of the sun, at Bawan on the first Sunday 
in Bhddon. It is said that up to forty years ago between 
two and four thousand persons assembled, but now-a-days 
the attendance has diminished to a tenth of that number. 
Another sacred spot in Bdwan is the place where Makhdiim 
Sdhib Abul Qdsim, a contemporary of Sayyad Sdldr Masaiid, 
is said to have spent a forty days’ fast. Every Thursday 
evening some two hundred persons visit his shrine and offer 
sweetmeats, and light small lamps in bis honor. Kalhaur, 
the deserted city of the Thatheras, is worshii>ped at 
Baisdkh. 

There is an aided vernacular town school at Bdwan (05); 
a branch of the zila school at Thatheora (25); a girls’ school 
at Bdwan (16) ; and village schools at Kaundha (40) ; and 
Mdnpur (58). 

Bdwan, the chief town of the pargana, is said to have 
been founded by Rdja Bdl, a Daitya (probably a Turanian 
prince) before Dasrath and Rama reigned in Ajodhya. The 
earliest historical event remembered in local tradition is, that 
on the arrival of Sayyad Sdldr Masadd at Kanauj, a detach- 
ment of his army was despatched to Bdwan and fought there. 
Those of the invaders who fell were buried near the Suraj- 
kpnd in Bdwan. The next and chief historical ev(!ut of the 
pargana is the expulsion of the Thatheras by the Gmirs 
shortly before the Muhammadan con<}uest of India. Xalhaur, 
or Kilho as it is popularly called, was the chief stronghold 
of the Thatheras in this part of Oudh. That it wa.s of con- 
siderable size is shown by the height and extent of its ddbris 
which cover several acres in the heart of tho troe-j angle of 
Danielganj. The remains of a huge masonry well, 15 feet 
in diameter, and a ruined tank called Rdmkuiul, are still to 
be seen. Tradition says that Rdja Jai Chand of Kanauj de- 
puted Mahd Singh, Gaur, of Ndrkanjari, and Kuber Sdh, 
Gaur, of Garhganjan.a near Indor, to collect annnal tribute 
from the Thatheras in what are now p/irganas Bdwan and 
Sara. For three years these cr.afty Gaurs received tho tribute, 
but instead of remitting it to Kanauj, represented to tho Rdja 
that the Thatheras were rebellious and refused to pay. 
a strong force was despatched from Kanauj. The wretched 
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Thatherns were burnt out anil put to tlie sword, and the 
Gaurs settled down on their lands. 

Another form of the tradition closcdy resembles that 
current in the Bangar (see article Bangar). Kube Sdh had 
gone to Kanauj to deliver the annual tribute. While ho was 
away from home twin sons were born to him. Ot these the 
Brahmans in attendance on tlio Thathera ehii'f predicted 
that they would achieve greatniiss and exped hi u from his 
kingdom. To avert such disaster the Thatliera chief ordered 
the babes to be done away with, and the Brahmans, giving 
out that if Kuber Siih should return and look upon his chil- 
dren’s faces he would die, caused them to ho buried alive. 
Hardly had the deed been done when Kuber SiUi returnd, 
beard the evil news, and had the babes dug up. Both were 
still alive. ■ One of them had lost an oyo, anil was according- 
ly named Kdna (one-eyed). The other was named Anai and 
Pakhni (lit “ under the wall"). From them aro sprung 
the Kdna and Anai (or Pakhni) sub-tlivisions of the Gaurs, 
On more than half the pargaua the Gaurs have retained their 
hold till now. 

The i!Li'n-i-Akbari gives the area of the pargnna as 60,063 
bfghas, and the military force posted in it as eoiisi, sting of 
twenty troopers and a thousand foot. A few of the Ihlwan 
villages have since been added toparganns Barwnn and Si'uidi. 
There are eleven “dihs" or deserted village sites, all ol' which 
are attributed to the Thatheras. 

. BiJ WAN kha's, the principal town in pargaua Bd wan, 

lies 6 miles west of Hardoi, in the direction of Fatoiigarh 
and 8 tniles north of Sdndi. Some derive its name from 
the tradition that Thatheras originally owned a tract of 
fifty-two (bdwan) villages lying round it, and that, in the 
time of Akbar, fifty-two was still the number of villages in 
the pargana. Others trace the name to Edja Bal, its reputed 
founder, a Daitiya prince of dim and distant antii|_uity. 

_ The local tradition is that Bahu Loeban, the fourth from 
Briinha, fought with and was slain by Indra. His son, lidja 
Bal (or Bali), a Daitiya, carried on the feud and routed Indra 
and seized his dominion, and reigned at Bdwan. This was 
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seven generations before Dasrath reigned in Ajodhia. To 
confirm himself in his new domain, Rdja Bal, by the advice of 
his priest, prepared to celebrate the Asvainedh, and dug the 
tank Surajkund, and to the north of it set up the image of 
Kasha Devi. Then Indra sought aid of god ( fshvar) and Ishvar 
caused himself to be born a dwarf (Bdwan) in the house of 
Kasip Rikhi in Kashmir, and was named Bdwan AvatAr. 
And when he was grown he journeyed to Bawan and asked 
as a gift from the Rdja for as much ground as he could cover 
in three paces and a half. And when the Rdja had pro- 
mised, this Bdwan took one step from east to west, and an- 
other from earth to heaven, and the third from heaven down 
to hell (patal) and still half a pace remained. And Rdja 
Bal said, “ Best and most precious to a man of all things is 
his own body) pace your half pace on mine. And Bdwan 
stepped on to him and bound him, and then bade him in 
his turn ask a gift. But the Rdja would not. So Bdwan 
sent him down to Pdtal and bade him reign there. And to 
Indra he restored his kingdom of the sky, and to Bdnasur, 
son of Bal, he gave the kingdom of Bdwan. And Bdnasur, 
Daitiya, reigned in Bdwan till he was overcome by Priabart 
Surajbans (from whom the seventh in descent was Dasrath). 
And for two hundred years the Daitiya Bdnasur, and his son 
Ndndsur and their descendants ruled in Bdwan in fealty to 
the Surajbans of Ajodhia. Then the Surajbans broke up the 
Daitiya kingdom, and now no Daitiya is anywhere to he 
found except in Pdtal.” 

A detachment of Sayyad Sdldr’s army fought with tlio 
people of Bdwan, and their tombs are still to be seen (see 
Bdwan pargana). At this time Bdwan was held bv the 
Thatheras. 

The present town consists of 105 brick and 681 mud 
houses distributed into four pattis named Ibrabira (held by 
Muhammadans), Sarai Muruf (held by Kayatlis), Byram (held 
by the Gaurs) and Ram Chandra (by Tiwari Brahmans). 

The census gave Bdwan a population of 3,362, of whom 
3,235 were Hindus and only 127 Muhammadans. There are 
nine .shivdlas, chiefly built in recent times by wealthy Kayath 
Kaniingos. 
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The MuliJimraadan buildings are an Iinambara, a mosque, 
and an Eedgah. An aided vornacular town school, aver- 
aging 95 pupils, is held in patti Byraiu, in the house of Ivalka, 
lambardar. There is a market on Friday in patti Sarai 
Mardf and on Monday in patti Kara Chandra. 

The antiquities of the place consist of two tiiatinct and 
extensive “ kheras.” One of these was, say tlra peojile, the tirath 
or temple site, they Civll it also the “ chnukliundi ” or lour- 
storied, the other the kiratli or town. On both arc the remains 
of more modern earthworks thrown up by Akbar’s amilorhis 
successors, and diMnantled since annexation. I'lic western 
hhera or “ kirath ” is the highest and ddbris are found in the 
fields to a distance of a mile and more. Numerous fragments 
of stone bas-reliefs and pedestals are to be setm all about, but 
no pillars, and as the pedestals have a hole in the centre, it 
seems likely that wooden pillars were used. Tluj stinijkund 
or tank is filled up, but huge bricks are from time to time 
dug out of it. Inside a sirsa tree is shown a stone “ Devi." 
They tell you that by Aurangzob's order this imago was sawn 
asunder ; that blood rushed out j and that his army was plagued 
iu consequence. 

If any historic basis underlies the traditional history of 
Bdwan the antiquity of its remains is greater cv(m than that 
of the relics of the Ajodhia of Dasratb and lltun Chandra. 

69. BBuroANJ, parftana Samoi'pa, iahail SANm'r.A.— 
2,284 inhabitants. A good-sized village, mainly Ahfr, of 545 
mud houses, 21 miles south-east from Hardoi, and sixteen 
miles north from Sandfla on the unmotallod road from Sita- 
pur and Nfmkhdr, which hero branches oflf to Sandila arul 
. Bilgrdm. The old name of Benfganj was Alimadabad Sar- 
sand. Its ^earliest owners are said to have been Jogis and 
Arakhs. Some six hundred years ago a body of jnnwArs 
who had settled in the neighbouring villages of Odju and 
Tikdri under the leadership of Dewa Kde, Drug Kdo, and Nek 
Rde, drove out the Arakhs from this and forty-seven other 
villkges. Rather more than a hundred years ago, Beni 
BaMdur, Kdyath, Diwdn of the Nawab Wazir Slmjd-ud-dutda, 
built a row of shops and called the place Benfganj. About 
eighty years ago proprietary possession passed into the hands 
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of one Rdm D.'is, an Ahir from Akia beyond the Ganges. 
After holding the village for twenty years the Alnrs had to 
strengthen themselves by an alliance with Gobinde Kdyath, 
Chaudhri of Khairabad, and purchased his assistance with 
half their lands. Since then Kdyaths and Ahirs have held 
Beniganj in equal shares. Ten years later it was included 
in the Kakrdii taluqa by Chaudhri Mansab Ali, father of the 
late Chaudhri Hashmat Ali. There is a police station at 
Beniganj, a village school, averaging fifty-two pupils, and a 
weekly market on Saturdays. The open plains round Beui- 
ganj teem with antelope. 

70. Bhagwantnagar, pargana Malla'nwa'n, tahdl 
Bilgra'm. — 3,247 inhabitants. A small town of 25 brick and 
62 mud houses, chiefly occupied by Misr Brahmans, one mile 
to the south of Malldnwdn, pargana Malldnwdn, founded a 
hundred and eighty years ago during the reign of Aurangzeb 
by Rdja Bhagwant Rde, Diwdn at the Delhi Court. It has a 
considerable manufacture of plates and drinking-vcs.sels from 
bell-metal (phdl). Market days are Wednesdays and Sun- 
days. 


71. BiiaraIwan, pargana Gundwa, tahsil Sandi'ea.— 
3,193 inhabitants, chiefly Brahmans. A large village of 684 
mud houses, fourteen miles north-east from Sandila. Rdja 
Randhir Singh, Bais, resides at Bhardwan, and his taluqa 
is named from it. There is a village school averaging 53 
pupils. 


72. Bhatpur, pargana Gundwa, tahsU Sandixa. — 
A Bais village of 357 mud houses, and 2,504 mhabitauts. It 
lies on the right bank of the Gumti twenty-miles east-north- 
east of Sandila, six south of Bari, and twenty-one east- 
north-east from Malihabad, with which it is connected by 
an unmetalled road passing through Fipargaou. 

73. Bhaunti, pargana Kalta'nmax, tahsU SandiXA. — 
A Chandel village of 517 mud houses and 2,105 inhabitants, 
eight miles north-east from Sandila. 

It was included in the Sarwan Bardgdon taluqa of Rdja 
Fateh Chand eighty years ago, when Rde Jai Sukh Rde, 
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Diwd.n of Saiidat Ali Khan, rose into power, and formed a 
taluqa of 54 villages. The Chandels hold a permanent lease 
(sub-settlement) of the village. 

74. ^iLQ^Kupar^ana — tahnU BiiaRA^M.—An interest- 
ing pargana of 114 villages in the south-west of the district. 
The Ganges flows along its western side, separating it from 
Farukhabad; pargana Sdndi bounds it on the north and north- 
west; Bangar on the north-west ; Malldnwdn on the .south 
and south-east. With a length and breadth of 14 and 15 miles 
it covers an area of 117 square miles, of which 71 are cul- 
tivated, the percentages of cultivation, culturalile waste, and 
barren being 58'37, iy‘74, and 19'98. More than a third of the 
soil (35'24) is light and sandy, and less than a third (2B’59) is 
irrigated from 2,065 wells and 785 tanks and ponds. 

The pargana divides naturally into two distinct tracts, 
kachh and bangar. The kachh (or lowland) comprises about 
a third, and lies to the west of the old bank of the Ganges 
that runs roughly north and south down tho west centre of 
the pargana. The gradual westing of tho Ganges has left 
a low moist tract between its ancient and present eastern 
banks,, well watered by the Garguia ndla, l)y tho Ganges 
itself, and on the west by the Garra. In mo.st of tlio villages 
in this part water is within a very few feet of tho surface, so 
that percolation supplies the place of irrigation and keeps 
the surface always green and fre.sh. Evorywhoro in the 
kachh country there is much risk of loss of tho autumtj 
harvests from floods, but when the rivers suhsitlo in time to 
admit of timely .sowing for the spring crops, these benefit from 
the thorough saturation of the soil, and by its enrichment with 
an alluvial deposit brought down by the Ganges. 

The kachh is separated from the bdngar by an uneven 
sandy ridge, the old hank of the Ganges, “ sometimes (as 
described by the assessing officer, Mr. C. W. McMinn * see 
Kachhandau) rising into hills, sometimes mere blulr .slonos. 
The villages on this are sometimes all sandy, but more 
generally will have a corner of very good dumat beside some 
old river channel. The common features of this ffroup of 
villages are a large proportion of bhiir; limited mid costly 
irrigation from deep wells lined with reeds ; absence oikdchhL 
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and valuable crops. Beyond the above elevation tlie ground 
again sinks into the bdngar, jhils make their appearance, 
there is much matiydr, rice is largely raised, water is met with 
at a distance of from 10 to 20 feet, much of the land is irri- 
gated, and all can be at a slight expense.” 

The pargaha is intersected at its centre, the town of 
Bilgram, by two unmetalled roads, that from llardoi leading 
to Neoraghdt on the Ganges, a few miles above Kanauj, and 
the road from Bangarniau and Mallanwan to- Bilgrdm, Sdndi 
Shdhabad, and Shdjahdnpur, a part of the old Shah -rah or 
king’s highway. The staple products arc barley, bajra, wheat, 
arhar, judr and gram. Tobacco is largely grown about 
Bilgrdm. There are beds of nodular limestone (kaiikar) at 
Balendha, Behti, Durgaganj, Katkdpur, Lalpur, and Shekhaa* 
pur. The climate is good, except when the floods are falling, 
when the lowlands are infested with a bad type of malarious 
fever. 


Gaars 8 
RaikwSrs 6 
Katehrias 5 
Bachhils 4 
Bals S 

Bauliubauais 2 


Chandels 


I 


Total 27 


Tiwaris 

iDubos 

ChaubtJs 

Miars 

Sukuls 

Total 

, Kdyatha 

'AMrs 

Bbats 

Total , 
Government,, 


5 

i 

1 

l 

1 


8 

t 

1 

lO 


More than half the pargana is held by Sayyada, who 

own 64 villages ; Shekhs and Pa« 
thans each hold one only ; Chliat* 
tris own 27, Brahmans 9, others 
10, Government 2, as noted mar- 
ginally. 

584' of the villages are tali'iqdari, 
344 zamindari, 21 pattidari. 

The Government dtnnandjOxcdiuI- 
ing cesses, is Rs. 74,689, a rise of 
34 per cent, on the summary as.sos.s- 
ment. It falls at Ro. 1-11-3 per cultivated acre; Re. 0-15-1 1 
per acre of total area; Rs. 14-12-9 per plough ; Ro. 1-15-8 
per head of agricultural and Re. 1-5-3 per head of total po- 
pulation. There are 481 inhabitants to the square mile, a total 
of 56,244, Of these, Hindus to Muhammadaus are 49,163 to 
7,081; males to females 29, 9Qt) to 26,344, ,nnd agriculturists 
to non-agriculturists 37,716 to 18,528. A seventh of tlie 
total population are Chamars; Ahirs are a ninth; Bralminns 
are rather less than a tenth ; Muraos are numerous ( 1 , 159 )- 

Sayyads, Shekhs andBathaus ftW' 

i.U'JU to 1,600 -each. 

14 li 
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The only market is lielil at Kitayatgaiij. iK'a? Bilgnlin, 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

At Bilgrdm khas there is an Anglo-vcriinculnr tahsil 
school (pupils 154). Village .schools have Iwn estahliahed at 
Durgaganj (40), Sadrpur (30), .rarauli l3B), and Belitu (35), 
At Jaraiili there is also a female school (20). 

On the last day of ICartik from 40,000 to 50,000 Hindus 
batheintheGangesatNeoraghdt, and again on the 10th of 
the light half of Jeth. A very successful mf'lu Iws been 
established during the last nine years at Bilgriini itself on the 
occasion of the Ramlilafe.stivair.some 00,000 peopUi attend it. 

The pargana was formed in the time of Akhar, ami is 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Alchari as covering 102,Ht)0 highas 
and paying a revenue of .51,24,113 dams, aml^ 3, .50, 000 dams 
of cesses; as being held by Snyyads, nttd garri.sonod by 1,001) 
foot soldiers and 20 troopers^ lodgeil in a masonry fort. It 
then belonged to Sarkar imeknow, and imdmled what ia now 
parg.ana Bangnr. In 1215 P. (1007 A.D.) the coninumeyof 
the Bangar zamindars made it necessary to make Bnngar into 
a separate pargana. It and Bilgrdm were them transferred 
from the Lucknow to the Khairabad Sarknv. 

The history of the pargana, prior to tht‘ thirteenth century, 

• ■ ■ ' ' is obscure. The earliest event known 

' to local tradition i.s that Bala Udiiw, 

brother of Krishna, at the intercession of the holy ItiMhis of 
Nirnsar on the Gumti, slew a demon (tlano) named Bil or 
Bilh, who dwelt in a lone spot where lunv stanrls the town of 
Bilgrdm, and used to persecute the w'orshippurH at Nimsar. 

The legend is told in the Bhopat Krit (atanvaa 78 ami 79, 
canto X.), and its translation, the Prem Sagnr. I n it the dunava 
or demon is called not Bil, but Hal born of Bilal. Bala Huum, 
brother ofKrishna, accompanied by Brabnians, wa-s making a 
tour, of the holy places of the land. And lie came to Niuisdr 
found many Rishis engaged in hearing tlie sacred 
Bhagmt read ; and one of them, by name Slta, did not, 
like Ae rest, rise and do obeisance to the hero, where 

’^ 1 ' ® grass aud smote 

oflr his head. But the Brahmans condempod the deed, and 
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Bala Rama repeuted him of it and offered to go on pilgrimage 
anywhere and do anything that they might appoint to purge 
away his guilt. So they required of him two things : that he 
should inkal the son of Sita in his father’s place, and rid them 
of a terrible ddno, Ildl son of Bilal, who was wont to vex the 
Bx'ahmans of Nfms^ir by raining blood and filth whenever 
they sacrificed. And Bala Edma consented ; and while ho 
was yet at Nimsdr a mighty tempest arose, and the winds 
blew from the four quarters of heaven, and the sky became 
black as night, and a gruesome rain of blood and flesh began 
to fall, and the Rishis knew that the ddno was at hand. 
Soon he came in view, a horrible body with large teeth, 
swarthy skin, red eyes and grizzled hair. Then Bala Rdraa 
took up his ploughshare ana pestle and rushed iipon the 
demon and felled him to the ground and slew him. Then tlie 
Rishis were glad and worshipped Bala Rdma as a god, and 
})ut jewels upon him, and invoked blessings on his head. A 
low mound to the east of the high ground on which stands 
the ruined fort of Bilgr^im is still shown as the spot where 
the legendary demon abode. It is marked by a small temple 
built some twenty -five years ago on the ruins of au older 
shrine, said by the ancients of the quarter to have stood there 
since the days of Bil himself. 

The precise historical significance of the legend is open to 
question. Apparently it belongs to the heroic age, when the 
tide of Aryan conquest was pouring down the valleys of the 
Ganges and Jumna, and every conflict with the aborigines 
deified the Chhattri conqueror in the imagination of a dcgcn« 
crate posterity, and conversely bedevilled bis aboriginal 
opponents. The d^no of this and other legends probably 
represents a black-skinned pre-Aryan tribe, akin to the Dasyas 
of the Vedas and the Asuras of the Mahabhdrata that for a 
lime harassed successfully an early Aryan ' settlement on the 
Gumti and forced it to seek protection from a prominent 
Chhattri hero of the time. 

We may conceive,” says Muir (Sauskrit Texts, II., page 
392), the Aryans advancing from the Indus in a south-easterly 
direction into a country probably covered with forest and 
occupied by savage tribes, wbo lived in rude huts, perhaps 
defended by entrenchments, and subsisted on the spontaneous 
products of the. woods, qr on.the.prQduce of the chase, anilof 
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fishing, 6Y by some attempts at agriculture. Those barbarians 
hereof dark complexion, perhaps also of uncouth appearance ; 
spoke a language fundamentally distinct from that of the 
Aryans ; differed entirely from them in their religious 
■worship, -which, no doubt, would partake of the most degraded 
fetichism and (we can easily suppose) regarded with intense 
hostility the more civilised invaders wlio were gradually 
flriving them from their .ancient fastnesses. The Aryans, 
meanwhile, as they advanced and gradually established them- 
selves in the forests, fields, and villages of the aborigines,, 
would not he able all at once to secure their position, but 
would be exposed to constant reprisals on the part of their 
enemies, who would avail themselves of every opportunity to 
assail them, to carry off their cattle, disturb their rites, and 
impede their progress. The black complexion, ferocious 
aspect, barbarous habits, rude speech, savage yells of the 
Dasyas, and the sudden and furtive attacks which, under 
cover of the impenetrable woods and the obscurity of night, 
they would make on the encampments of the Aryans, might 
naturally lead the latter to speak of them, in the higlily 
figurative language of an imaginative people in the first stage 
of civilisation, as ghosts and demons, or even to conceive of 
their hidden assailants as possessed of magical and super- 
human powers, or as headed by devils This state of 

things might last for some time. The Aryans, after advanc- 
ing some way, might halt to occupy, clear, and cultivate the 
tferritory they bd,d acquired, and the aborigines might con- 
tinrne ib ‘possession of the adjacent tracts, sometimes at peace 
iirid “stirtietimes at war witli their invaders. At length the 
further advance of the Aryans would either drive the l)asya8 
intb the' remotest corners of tho country, or load to their 
paxtidl incorporation with tho con(iucrors as tho lowest stage 
of their community.'’ 

In the age of Brahmanical depression and Jluddhist 
ascendancy this tract, like tho rest of tho district, seems to 
have been hold by the Thatheras, till, at tho period of 
•Br^manical revival, in probably tlio ninth or tenth century 
A.D., a band of Raikw.4rs under Rdja Sri Ildm crossed over 
^ona Kanauj., ahd, in the usual fashion, expelled them. Tho 
.wanges then seems to have flowed close untler the lofty 
on ana round wliifch' Bilgram is built, and to have made the; 
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site an admirable one for purposes of defence and trade alike. 
So the Raikw^r chieftain founded a town on it, and called 
it after his own name, Srinagar, and tiie Raikwdrs hold it till 
the Muhammadan conquest. To this day they own five of 
the villages of the pargana. 

Srinagar could not have grown into a town of much 
importance by the time of SuMn Mahmiid’s Kanauj . campaign 
(1018 A.D.); otherwise, from its vicinity to Kanauj, it wouhl 
have been noticed by the contemporary historians, and l)y 
the author of the Mira-at-i-Masaudi in his mention ol tbo 
places to which Sayyad Salar despatched detachments from 
Satrikh in his Oudh campaign. ( 1032 A. D.) 

The Shekbs of Bilgrdra boast that they came with 
Mahnuid and expelled the Raikwdrs in 405 H. (1014 A.D. ) 
and re-named Srinagar Bilgrdm. They recall the date* of 
their incursion in these memorial lines : — 

Masalman rasida ba Hiiid6stdn 
Zi qaumdn bami bdd S'iddlqidn 
Jindd 0 jalus bud ans/iri&n 
Turkw^n o aghwda BfisdriAn 
Zi ebar o sad o khains Hijri tamfun 
Srinagarra iiiim sbdd Bilgi4ni. 

But I can find no trustworthy basis for this pretension. 
The real conquest of Bilgv4m did not take place till 1217 
A. D. It is not at all impossible that Srinagar nmy have 
been visited and despoiled, as was Kanauj itself, by Maiimud’s 
army, or that some Shekbs may have remained behind theix*, 
more probably from Sayyad Salar’s than from Mahnuid’^ 
expedition, as was the case at Cropamau and Mallanwan; but 
there could have been no political displacement at this date 
of Raikwdrs by Muhammadans. 

The oldest Shekh tomb to which the Shokhs can point is 
that of a half mythical personage, Khwdjo Madd-ud-din, a 
holy man and disciple of Khwaje Abu Muhammad Chisliti 
(mentioned in the Mira-at-i-Masaudi, quoted at page 525, 
Elliot’s History of India, Volume 11). Khwi4je Madd-u^ 
din, say the Shekbs, slow the domou Bil by enohantinenti^, 
and converted numbers of people to .the faith of IsUm,, , 
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Iq death the demon, says their tradition, entreated that 
the town might be called by his name, Bilgrdm, or the abode 
of Bil. This saint used daily to walk across the Ganges to 
worship at Kanauj, ten miles off ! Another Shekh account 
attributes the defeat of tlie Raikwdrs to QtUi Ydsuf who 
served, they say, under Sultdn Mabimid. The only notice- 
able point in this tale is that, according to it, the brother of 
Rdja Sri, in order to save the Uaikwdr’s domain, he<>ain© a 
Muhammadan and was named Mukhtiir-i-dfn, and his son Ikti- 
4ri-dfn. A muniment (sijil) by this Qdzi Yusuf, dated 438 II. 
(A.D. 1146) is said, in the Sharaf llsmdni, to be in the pos- 
session of the descendants of the Ldl Pir of Oopaniau. 

The extent to which that half of the pnrgana, which has 
not been absorbed by the Sayyads into their tahiqas, has been 
parcelled out between different clans of Chliattds, ami be- 
tween Brahmans, Kaydtbs and others, .suggests the inference 
that the Raikwdr colony at Srinagar had either been unable to 
clear and occupy, or was too weak to retain, a largo portion, 
of the pargana up to the time of the Muhannna<lan con(jue.st. 
The campaign of Shahdb-ud-dm Ghori in 11D3 A. I), and the 
fall of Kanauj must have shattered the pow’cr of tins petty riljas 
on the Hardoi bank of the Ganges, so that when, a genera- 
tion later, in 1217 A.D., Shams-ud-din Altamsli poured in 
his troops to complete the subjugation of the countiu', only 
a feeble resistance can have been made. Two Muhanimsdan 
eaptaina seena to have reduced Srinagar and tim country 
rpund it,, Shekh Muhammad Faqfh of IiAq anti Sayyad Mu- 
hammad. Soghra, ancestor of the taldqdara of Bilgrilm. Of 
the forme? the author of “ Notes on the races and tribes of 
Oudh ” writes ( page 66 ) : “A little later, in the time of 
S^ms-ud-dm Altamsh, 614 H. (1217 A.D.) Shekh Muham- 
mad Faqih of Ir4q, with a force, took possession of BilgrAm. 
When he and his followers had made themselves secure, tliey 
brought their wives and relatives from their native land, so 
say tneir descendants now. These Shekhs acquired no estate, 
but in later times the legal posts of the pargaua became here- 
ditary in their family^” ' 

From the Jinudia.and Sbajra-e-Taiba, family hiiitories of 
theBilgram Sayyads, we: learn many facts which, with the 
history of the pargana from 1217 A. D. to 1540 A. !>., 
have been extracted from the pargana article to inewpor- 
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ate in the (Jistrict chapter. The Sayyad leader above men- 
tioned was of the same family as the concjuerors of Sdudi 
and Unao. We may pass to the great battle fought hero 
between the rival claimants for the Delhi throne in ir)40 
A.D. Humdydn’s army is stated at 90,000, Shcr Khan’s at 
50,000. Neither army was eager to attack. At length Mu- 
hammad SuMn, the pardoned rebel of Kanauj and Bilgnim, 
again deserted his master. His example was largely followed, 
Humdydn was forced to throw a bridge of boats over the Gan- 
ges and crossed. A general action ensued, and Hnmdytin’s ar- 
my was driven into the river ; the emperor fled to Agra, Delhi, 
Lahore and Sindh, and Sher Shah mounted the throne of 
Delhi. In his short but brilliant reign of five years ( 1540- 
1545 ) be reformed the administration of the country to an 
extraordinary extent. “ He is said to have divided all Hin- 
dustan” (not including Bengal) “ into forty-seven districts,' 
and to have appointed proper officers for the government 
and protection of each. To restore and to open the com- 
munication between the different parts of his dominions, and 
in order to facilitate the safe and easy transmission of intel- 
ligence, ho built a line of sarais or hostelries at short dis- 
tances on the whole road from the further extremity of Ben- 
gal to the Indus through the entire length of his empire. 
These sarais were open to strangers of every rank and re- 
ligion, and were entrusted to servants who, at the public ex- 
pense, furnished travellers with water and victuals as they 
arrived. Every sarai had a post-house, and this system of 
post-houses was extended over the principal roads in his domi- 
nions. On each side of the grand roads were planted rows of 
mango and other fruit trees, affording both shelter and re- 
freshment to the tired and thirsty passenger ; and wells, sup- 
ported by solid masonry, were dug at short distances, At 
all the chief halting-places he built mosques, and provide(l 
for them an adequate establishment ofimAms, muazzatis, and 
other servants. He appears also to have made provision for 
the indigent sick. The police which he established was 
strict and vigilant. So safe were the highways that the most 
helpless person might carry a basin of gold, and sleep in the 
open country without need of a watchman.” (Erskine II., 442). 
“He estahlisheda law that the muqaddams of the villages where 
any traveller was robbed should be subject to fine, and for 
fear of its infliction the zamindars used to patrol the roads at 
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nio-lit.” (Note, page 458, Cowell’s Elphinstonc), The rove- 
nue reforms of Akbar and Todar Mai aro believed to Imvo 
been modelled on these of Sher Khan, who » was intimately 
acquainted with the revenue and agricultural system of India 
—a knowledge without which no ruler of that country, what- 
ever his abilities may be, can hope to do justice to his sub- 
jects.” (Erskine II, page 442.) 

Salim Shah (1545-1553) displayed the .same administra- 
tive ability as his father. “ The qdndngos, who keep the rove- 
nue accounts of parg inas, he employed to watch over and 
report on tl)e condition of the ryots and the state of the cul- 
tivation of the soil, on the crops, and the extent of offences 
and crime. He preserved all lands granted for religious or 
charitable purposes inviolate. Ho kept up h'S father’s sarais 
in their whole extent, and the distribution of food to travel- 
lers, and for that purpose carefully protected all the lands 
that had been given to them. In addition, he orderotl a sarai 
to be built, between each two of his father’s, adding a mosque, 
a reader, a well, and a water-carrier to each. Ho also gave the 
post-houses so many additional horses ns to onabh* them to 
convey intelligence with increased speed from place to place. 
He appropriated to himself the whole revenues of his king- 
dom, instead of scattering them by assignations, and paid his 
soldiers wholly in money, (pp. 472, 474.) “ Circular orders 
were issued through the proper channels to every district, 
touching on matters religious, political, or revenue, in all 
their 'most minute bearings, and containing rules and regula- 
tions which concerned not only the army,, but cultivators, 
merchants., and persons of other professions, and which s(>rvcit 
as a guide to the officials of tho State ; a moa.sure which 
obviated, the necessity of referring to a kdzi or uuidti any 
case relating to matters which hitherto had been sottioil 
according to the principles and precepts of Mulmmmailan 
law.” (Abdul Kadir, quoted at note page 459. Cowell’.^ 
Elphinstone.) ‘ o » 

“ Early in his reign he stationed large bodies of trooi}3 
consisting generally of five thousand horse each in differont' 
parts of his dominions. • Ho seems to have kept up some- 
thing like a standing army, which his plan of bringing all 
revenue directly into the public treasury must have assisted 
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him in doing. He was anxious to keep the dread of his 
power unceasingly before his great officers, and justice in 
civil cases was administered not by the mufti or kdzi, but by 
a munsif or amin.” ( Erskine II., p. 474). 

Under Muhammad Shah Adili “ rebellion roused herself 
from her deep slumber, and the line of firm and wclhcom- 
pacted policy of Sher Shah and of the steady and stern 
command of Salim Shah was snapped, so that everywhere 
things fell into disorder. * * * The governors of pro- 

vinces were powerful and possessed armies entirely under 
their control.” {Ibid IL, 492.) The dominions of Sher Shah 
fell into five divisions, the Sultdn retaining only Jaunpur 
and the greater part of the country cast of the (Ganges. 

Humdydn died too soon after his restoration to have done 
much for the restoration of settled government at a distance 
from Delhi. One of the best thingshe did at this period was 
to “ enjoin his nobles to enter into matrimonial alliances 
with the' zamindars of the country,” and to set the example. 

. Ad the accession of Abkar (A.D. 1556) Jaunpur up to 
the Ganges at Kanauj was again and for the last time ipde- 
peudent. In four years he had restored the imperial authority, 
and had driven the Afghans out of Lucknow and the country 
on the Granges as far east as Jaunpur. (Cowell’s Elphinstone, 
p. 500.) This was the work of his groat general Khan 
Zamani Shaibani, who “ cleared the whole north of India up 
to Lucknow of the Afghans, and ac({uired an immense fortune 
by plunder.” (Ease. IV., Vol. I., p. 319, Blochmann’s 
Ain Akbari.) 

In the seventh year of his reign Akbar abolished the 
odious jazia or poll-tax on infidels, the rigorous enforcement 
of which by the Lodi monarchs “ was perhaps no inconsider- 
able cause of the facility with which the empire was wrested 
from their bands by the Moguls.” (Elliot’s Supplementary 
Glossary, II., p. 19l) In the 11th year his Diwan Muzaffar 
Khan revised the land revenue deipand of tlie empire. The 
existing assessment was called Jam’-i-Raqmi, “ but tho rent- 
roll showed an assessment very different from the actual 
state of things, for, oh account of the number of jaghir-hold- 
ISh"' . • • 
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©Ts; and the unsettled state of the country, the revenue was 
increased in name for the sake of mere show. This Jani'-i- 
Raijmi was now abolished and Muzatfar prepared a rent-roll 
according to his experience and the returns ot kandngos. 
The new rent-roll was called Jam’-i bdsil-i-h4l, or the roll of 
the present actual income.” (Blochmann’s Ain Akbari, p. 349.) 

In the 27th year of Akbar’s reign (1582) liis Diwau, Rdja 
Todar Mai, the great financier of the ago, introduced his 
celebrated revenue system. “It only carried the previous 
system into effect with greater precision and correctness ; it 
was in fact only a continuation of a plan commenced by Shot 
Shah, whose short reign did not admit of his extending it 
to ^1 parts of his Idngdom,” (Cowell’s Elphinstouo, p. 541), 
and based by him upon “ the old rent-roll of tliat unacknow- 
ledged originator, of all later Indian revenue system.s, Sikandar 
bin-Buhlol (Lodi).” (Thomas’ Pathan Kings, p. 437.) 

Its principal features were the accurate moasuroniont of 
all cultivated and culturable lands according to a uniform 
standard ; the classification of all lands according to their 
fertility ; the ascertainment of the average produce ; the 
fixation of the Government share at one-third the gross pro- 
duce; and the commutation of that share into a money pay- 
ment. Land which never required a fallow (poUeh) paid the 
full demand every harvest. Lmd which required fallme 
iparauti) only paid when under cultivation. Land which had 
suffered firom inundation or which had been throe years out 
of «udlivatTon.(chichar), and required some expense to reclaim 
it, paid only two-fifths for the first year, Imt went on increas- 
ing till the fifth year, when it paid the full demand. Land 
which had been more than five years out of cultivation 
(banjar) enjoyed still more, favourable terms for the first-four 
years.” * * * For the purpose of commutation “statements 
of prices current for the nineteen years preceding the survey 
were called for from every town and village, and the produce 
was turned into money according to the average of tno rates 
shown in those statements. The commutation was occasion- 
ally reconsidered with reference to the actual market prices, 
and every husbandman was allowed to pay in kind if he 
thought the money mte was fixed too high. All these settle- 
ments were made at first annually, but their contiual recur- 
rence being found to be vexatious, the settlement was after- 
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wards made for ten years on an average of the payments of the 
preceding ten. The above measurements and classifications 
were all carefully recorded ; the distribution of land, and 
increase or diminution of revenue were all yearly entered 
into the village registers. The I'esult of those measures was 
to reduce the amount of the public demand considerably, but 
to diminish the defalcation in realizing it. Abul Fazi even 
asserts that the assessment was higher than that of Shor 
Shah, although he professed to take only onc«fourth of tho 
produce, while Akbar took one-third.” (Cowell’s Elphiu* 
stone, pp. 542-3). 

There was no farming of any branch of tho revenue. 
An Amil or Collector was appointed for every ten million 
dams or two and a half lakhs of rupees. (,£25,060). 

“ He received eight per cent, on the amount of his col- 
lections besides perquisites ; he was directed to sec that lands 
were not suffered to fall out of cultivation ; to scrutinize tho 
rent-free grants; to report upon the condition of the inglrdars 
and of the subjects generally in the neighbourhood; to Ibr- 
ward an account of all remarkable occurrences ; and to per- 
form the duties of kotwal if none were appointed in his 
jurisdiction, and whenever, on account of drought or other 
calamity, he thought advisable to depute any one for local 
enquiries, he could avail himself of the services of tho Amin 
of the Subah.” 

The Directions to Revenue Officers of that time enjoined 
the Collector to “consider himself immediate/riend of ilte 
husbandman ; to be diligent in business, and a Strict observer 
of truth, being the representative of the Chief Magistrate. 
He must transact his business in a place to which every one 
may find easy access without requiring any go-hetwoon. llis 
conduct must be such as to give no cause for complaint.- 
He must assist the tieedy husbandman with loans of money 
and receive payment at distant and convenient periods. When 
any village is cultivated to the highest degree of perfection 
by the skilful management of tho liead thereof, there 
shall be bestowed upon him half a hiswah out of mer^j bigha 
(to) l^rid, or some other reward proportionate to Ms meriti 
Let him learn the character of every husbandman, and bo the 
immediate protector of that class of subjects. Let him pro* 
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mote the cultivation of such articles as will prodnco general 

profit and utility, with a view to which ho may allow Homo 
remission from the general rate of collection* In cves't/ itf 
stance he must endeavour to act to ihe^ sathfaefim of the 
husbandman” . (Gladwin’s Ain Akhari (.{noted in Calcutta 
Eev,, Vol. 44, page 378.) 

Under Jehangir and Shdhjalnln (l60r)'lG58) I find lit- 
tle or nothing to note that in any way throws light on Bil- 
grdm history either in the way oif special incident or hy in- 
ference. Jehangir was incapable of devoting that ininuto 
attention to administrative (letails which was the secret of 
Akbar’s extraordinary success, and diminished prosperity 
was the result. 

“ Shdhjahdn, to the benefit of India, returned to 
Akbar’s mode of reigning by mastering dt^^tails ; henc(( 
the prosperity of the country advanced, in fact it reach- 
ed a point to -which it never before nor over aftorwurd.H at- 
tained under a Mogul Emperor.” (Calcutta Eoview, (I Octo- 
ber, 1869, No. 138.) “ Khafi Khan, the host historian of those 
times, gives his opinion that although Akbar was prooniitmnt 
as a conqueror and law'-giver, yet for the order and arrange- 
ment of his territory and finances, and the good admisistra- 
tion of every department in the State, no prince ever reigned 
in India that could be compared to Shdhjahdn.” (Cowell’s 
Elphinstone, p. 600.) “ The collection of the revenue, which 
affeiJts so deeply the condition of the people, and luul in the 
time of Akbar been very much improved, was advanced to 
gr^er perfection under the diligent administration of Slnih- 
jahdn.” (Mill, II., p, 266.) 

In 1639 A. D. his minister, Islam Klian, modified the 
reveiiue system of Akbar by deputing “ a soparato aniin to 
every, pargana for the purpose of fixing the jama, and the 
Karori” (called Amilin Akbar’s time) ‘‘was left in charge of 
the collections, to which the duties of faujdar were added, with 
an aUowance of ten per cent, on the collections.” Later in 
his, reign Shdhjahfin’s vizier, Saiadulla Khan, “ the most able 
and upright minister that ever appeared in India,” (Blphin- 
stone) “combined the duties of amin and faujdar in one person 
and appointed him Superintendent of a chakla (or cireJo) of 
seyexal parganas, and placing the Karoti entireliy under his 
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orders established five per cent, on the collections as tlio 
amount of the Karori’s allowance, and of this one per cent, 
was subsequently deducted. The bnainess of assessinent 
and settlement was left entiredy to the amin, with that the 
Karori had no concern, but it was his Imsiuess to encourage 
agriculture, to make advances, station watchmen over the 
ripening crops, and report when any indulgence and leniency 
appeared expedient. This system lasted during the time of 
Aurangzeb, and till the dissolution of the Empire." 

Bernier enables us to form some idea of the condition of 
the country under Aurangzeb ( 1658-1707 A. D.) lie says, 
in his letter to the celebrated Colbert : — 

■“ The persons put in jiossession of the land, whether 
as timariots (jaghirdars), governors, or farmers, have nu 
authority almost absolute over the peasantry, and nearly 
as much over the artisans and merchants of the towns and 
villages within their districts, and nothing can ho imagined 
more cruel and oppressive than the manner in which it is 
exercised. There is no one before whom the injured peasant, 
artisan, or tradesman, can pour out his just complaints; no 
great lords, parliaments or judges of presidial courts exist as 
iu France to restrain the wickedness of these merciless 
oppressors, and the cadis or judges are not invested with 
sufilcient power to redress the wrongs of these unhappy 
people." {Bernier's Travels I, p. 250, Calcutta). 

“In India the gold and silver disappear in conse- 
quence of the tyranny of timariots, governors, ami farmorH ; 
a tyranny which even the monarch, if so disposed, has no 
means of controlling in provinces not contiguous to his 
capital ; a tyranny often so excessive as to deprive the 
peasant or artisan of the necessaries of life and leave them 
to die of misery and exhaustion ; a tyranny owing to which 
these wretched people either have no children at all or 
have them only to endure the agonies of starvation and to 
die at a tender age ; a tyranny, in fine, that drives the ciil* 
tivator of the soil from his wretched home to some ncigh« 
bouiing State, in hopes of finding milder treatment, or to 
the army, where he becomes the servant of a common 
horseman. As the ground is seldom tilled otherwise than on 
compulsion, and as no person is found willing and able to repair' 
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the ditches and canals for the conveyance ot water, it Jiap- 
pens that the whole country is badly cultivated, and a great 
part rendered unproductive from the want oi irrigation. 

“ The houses, too, are left in a dilapidated condition, there 
being few people who will either build now ouch, or repair 
those which are tumbling down. The peasant cannot avoid 
asking himself this question ; Why should I toil for a tyrant 
who may come to-morrow and lay his rapacious hands upon 
all I possess and value, without leaving mo, if such hIiouIiI be 
his humour, the means to drag^ on my miserable existence ? 
The timariots, governors, and tarmera, on tiieir part, reason 
in this manner .-—Why should the neglected state of the 
land create uneasiness in our minds, and^ why should wo 
expend our own money and time to render it fruitful ? We 
may be deprived of it in a single moment, and our exertions 
would benefit neither ourselves nor our children. Lot us 
draw from the soil all the money we can, though the peasant 
should starve or abscond, and we should leave it, when coin- 
manded to quit, a dreary wilderness. It is owing to this 
miserable system of governraont that most towns in Hin- 
dustan are made up of earth, mud, and other wretched mate- 
rials ; that there is no city or town which, if it be not already 
ruined and deserted, does not bear evident marks ofaiiproach- 
ing decay.” {Ibid, p. 252, 253). 

“ The country is ruined by the necessity of defraying , 
the enormous charges required to maintain the splendour of 
a' nuiflerotiS court, and to pay a largo army maintained for 
the purpose of keeping the people in subjection. No ade- 
quate idea can be conveyed of the sufferings of that people, 
The bane and the whip compel them to incessant labour for 
the benefit of others ; and driven to despair by every kind of 
cruel treatment, their revolt or their flight is only prevented 
by- the presence of a military force, 

“The misery of this ill-fated country is increased by 
the practice which, prevails too much at all times, but 
especially on the breaking out of an important war, of scdling 
ge different governments for immense sums in hard cash. 
Hence It naturally becomes the principal object of tho indi- 
vidual thus appointed .Governor to obtain repayment of tb© 
purchase-money which he borrowed as he coaid at a ruinous 
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rate of interest. Indeed, whether the government of a pro- 
vince have or have not been bought, the Governor as well as 
the timariot and the farmer of the revenue must find means 
of making valuable presents every year to a vizier, an eunuch, 
a lady of the seraglio, and to any other person whose influence 
at court he considers indispensable. The Governor • must 
also enforce the payment of the regular tribute to the king ; 
and although he was originally a wretched slave, involved in 
debt, and without the smallest patrimony, he yet becomes a 
great and opulent lord. 

“ Thus do ruin and desolation overspread the land. Tho 
provincial governors, as before observed, are so many potty 
tyrants, possessing a boundless authority ; and as there is no 
one to whom the oppressed subject may appeal, he cannot, 
hope for redress, let his injuries be ever so grievous or ever 
so frequently repeated. It is true that the Great Mogul sends 
vakia-navises to the various provinces, that is, persons whoso 
business it is to communicate every event that takes place j 
but there is generally a disgraceful collusion between these 
oflScers and the Governor, so that their presence seldom 
restrains the tyranny exercised over the unhappy people,” 
{Ibid, pp. 257, 258). 

“ The rich will have every article at a cheap rate. When an 
umrah or mansabdar requires the services of an artizan, he 
sends to the bazar for him, employing force, if necessary, lo 
make the poor man work ; and after the task is finished, tho 
unfeeling lord pays not according to the value of the labor, 
but agreeably to his own standard of remuneration ; tho 
artizan having reason to congratulate himself if the korah 
(whip) has not been given iu part payment.” {Ibid, page 288). 

There is little to notice in tho special history of the 
pargana at this period. The Sayyads still maintained their 
ascendancy from 1677 A. D. (108 to.) Wo learn from tho 
Sayyad chronicles that Sayyad Muhammad Faziltook a hundred 
foot soldiers and fifty troopers into pargana Bdwan and 
reduced it to order, and was rewarded by "the emperor with 
the zamindari of the pargana and a third of its revenues in 
jaghir. The ascendancy of the Sayyads haS been maintained 
to the present time, for they still own more than half, the 
pargana. ; 
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■ 75 . BILGRXM—Parg-awaBiLGRA'M— !ra/<4/BiLGBAU 

— ^Bilgrdm, ■with its population of 11,534, ranks twelfth among 
the towns of Oudh. It lies near the old left hank of the 
Ganges, 15 miles nearly south from Hardoi, 10 north-west 
from Kanauj, 8 south-east from Sdndi, and 33 (vid Sdndi) 
south-east from Fatebgarh. It is the chief town of the Bil- 
grdm suh-di vision of the Hardoi district. There aro 2,454 
houses, of which 630 are of brick. Of the population, 6,933 
are Hindus and 4,601 Muhammadans. 

The “tila,” round which lies the older portion of the 
town, seems to have been originally a high bluif on the edge 
of the eastern bank of the Ganges. Its natural height has 
been increased by successive strata of debris of the habita- 
tions of probably Bhils (an aboriginal tribe), Thathoras, Raik- 
wdrs, Shekhs and Sayyads. 

In no town that I have yet seen aro blocks of hewn 
kankar, relics of temples and palaces of the past, so frequent. 
There is reason to believe that thoy are the remiuns of the 
old town of Srinagar (see Bilgrdm pargana), its fort, temple, 
and tank called Sugar. 

Six years ago, on the traditional site of Riija Sri’s tank, 
Sugar, in the Haidarabad muhalla, a flight of hewn kankar 
steps was found under a deposit of mud and rubbish. These 
blocks were speedily used up for building purposes. Bvery- 
•where such-bloeks- are to bo traced in the foundations and 
tower “courses of mosques and houses, in wells, and at door 
steps; many of them are grooved, showing that they have 
been taken from some older building. This tank, SAgar, gives 
its name to a portion of the town lying at the foot of the 
high mound, or “ tila,” on which stood Rdja Sri’s fort, and 
between it and muhalla Maiddnpiira. This quarter (Maiddn- 
pdra) seems to have been founded on a flat piece of land 
(imaiddn) left by the recession of the Ganges, 

The town abounds with fragments of carved stone has- 
relipfs,. pillars, and^ capitals of old Hindu temples. The best 
of these are to be found at the shrine of Gddar Ndth in 
LamkaniajTola, the Brahman’s quarter lying to the north of 
the fort, round a mound (khera) attributed to the Thatheras, 
and on which traces of their smelting-houses are still to be 
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seen. Along the ridge that separates the Haidarahad and 
Maid^npdra muhallas fragments of boats are found from time 
to time in sinking wells. A little saltpetre is manufactured 
in Qdzipura. There is no indigo manufactory. 

The main buildings are the Government tahsil and thana j 
„ . . , ^ the school, built on the remains of E4ia 

rmoipa m mgs. R^m’s fort ; a sarai in Bari Bazar, 

built sixty-seven years ago by Hakim Mehndi Ali Khan, the 
celebrated farmer (ijdradar) of the Muhamdi and Kliairabad 
districts from 1804 to 1819 (the water of the sarai well is bad 
and brackish) ; an imdmbdra and two mosques, built by the 
same officer, and eight other imdmbd,ras and mosques built 
within the last 90 years. 

There are some old masonry wells ; two, the “Sahjan ” 
and the “ Tarli,” of Akbar’s time ; and three built two hun- 
dred years ago. There are two bazars, the Bari and Chhoti ; 
both were built by Hakim Mehndi Ali Khan, ndzim in the 
reign of Ghdzi-ud-din Haidar. He, too, built Kifdyatganj,’ 
now an extensive grain mart, a mile and a half to the south 
of Bilgrdm. Market days at Kifdyatganj are Tuesdays and' 
Fridays. Wheat and barley are despatched from it in large 
quantities to Kanauj, Farukhabad and Cawnpore, The most 
noteworthy things made and sold at Bilgrdm are the brass 
pdn-boxes (gilauriddns), made by Fluids and Manrdkhan. 
Lohdrs, “ laddu” sweetmeats, and the shoes made by Mendu, 

The Ardish-i-Mahfil gives the following description of 
Bilgrdm, partly borrowed from the Ain-i-Akbari, and trans» 
lated as follows in Mr, J. C. Williams’ Census Report, App. 
E. p. vii: — 

“Bilgrdm is a large town, the inhabitants of which are, 
clever and poetical and men of genius. In this town there is 
a well, and if any one drinks its water for forty days conti- 
nuously, he will be able to sing excellently. Besides this, 
too, the people are mostly very proficient in learning. jSayyad 
Jalil-ul-Kadar Abd-ul-Jalil Bilgrdmf was a great poet, and 
a great proficient in the Arabic and Persian languages. He 
flourished in the time of Farrukh Sir, and he received the 
appointment from the imperial court of reporter of occurren- 
ces in Sindh. After this great man came Mfr Ghuldm Ali 
Azdd, who was unequalled among his contomporaries for his 

iG H 
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poetical composition, his eloquence, knowledge, and virtue ; 
even Ms Arabic poems are writen with the utmost eloquence 
and in beautful diction, and are very Voluminous. No other 
inhabitant of -Hindiistdn ever composed such < uis before 
him. His book of odes is a proof of this, ami the eloquent 
men of Arabia blush with shame as they recite his praises. 
He was born in the year 11 14 Hand died in the year 1202 

■H.” 

Mr. Williams has noted upon this (Note L) ; “ The learn- 
ing of the men of Bilgrdm has been notorious for ages. Sev- 
erM works on history and philosophy, as well as pomns, have 
been produced here. In Volume aXIII. of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society for 1854 there is an article by Dr. Spreu- 
geron the collection of manuscripts made hy Sir licnry Elliot. 
Among them I find the following works mentioned:— i^o. 
190, Masnavi-Mir Abd-ul-Jalil Bilgr4m. Dr. Sprongor states 
that this poem celebrates the marriage of the Emperor Ear- 
rukh Sir with the daughter of Maharajah Ajit Singh iu 1128 
A.H. or 1724 A.D., and that the author died at Dihli nine 
years afterwards. No. 175, Madsir-ul-Kuraiuby Mir (IhuUm 
Ali Azdd. This work consists of biographies of distinguished 
Muhammadans in India, and is very highly thought of. 
The author is a descendant of tho poet abovementioned, but 
i's more famous than his ancestors. No. 180, Na-srat-un- 
Ndzirin, a history of tho famous saints of Bilgrilin, a copious 
and voluminous work of many hundreds of pages." 

To this list may he added tho Jiniidin and Shajra-e* 
Taiba, family histories of tho Bilgrdm Sayyads, the Sharif 
Usmani, a history of the Bilgrdm Shekhs hy Ohuldm Hasan 
biddiqti Firshaun of Bilgrdm, and the Tah.sirat-un-Ndzi'rin 
(Persian), 


. Among the learned men of Akbar’s time Abdul Fazal 
mentions Shekh Abdul Wdhid as having been born at Bilgrdra 
and as being the author of a commentary on tho Nuzhat-ul- 
treatises on the technical terms (istildhdt) 
/oes by the name of ‘ SanaMl’ " 
^lochmann s translation of the Ainri-Akbari, VoL V., Faso. 

value bV Amfr of great historical 

transktion of all the sources for a history of Akhar's rcigu 
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Europeaa historians should make the Sawanih-i-Akbari the 
basis of their labours. This work is a modern compilation, 
dedicated to William Kirkpatrick, and was compiled by Amir 
Haidar of Biigrdm from the Akbdrndma, the Tabaqat-i-Baddoni 
Farishta, the Akbarnama by Shekh lldhdad of Sarhind, and 
Abut Past's letters, of which tbc compiler had four books. The 
sources in italics have never been used by preceding histo- 
rians. This work is perhaps the only critical historical work 
written by a native. ' Bilgrdm was a great seat of Muham- 
madan learning from the time of Akbar to the present century. 
For the literati of the town vide the Tazkirah by Ghuldm.Ali 
Azid, entitled ‘ Sarw-e-Xzld.’ " (Fasc. IV., p. 316). 

Heber visited Bilgrdm in 1824. His notes on it are worth 
quoting. “ Our stage to-day (Malldnwdn to Bilgrdm) of 7 kos 
through the same level and fruitful style of country was to 
Bilgrdm, a place remarkable as being the station first fixed 
on for the British advanced force as it then was, which was 
afterwards fixed at Cawnpore. There are still (1824) several 
traces of what the king's sawdrs said were bells of arms and 
ofiBcers’ bungalows, which certainly might be such, but, were 
now heaps of ruins. The town itself is small, with marks of 
having been much more considerable, but still containing some 
large and good, though old, houses, the habitations of the 
tahsfldar, kotwdl, &c. Here, again, after a longinterval, I found 
a good many scattered palm trees both of the date and toddy 
species, and there is a noble show of mango trees in every 
direction. The gomdshta said the soil of Oudh was one of 
the finest in the world; that everything flourished here which 
grew either in Bengal or Persia ; that they had at once rice, 
sugar, cotton, and palm-trees, as well as wheat, maize, barley, 
and pease ; that the air was good, the water good, and the 
grass particularly nourishing to cattle; but the laws are not 
good, the judges are wicked, the zemindars are worse, the 
Amins (Amils?) worst of all, and the ryots are robbed of 
everything, and the king ' will neither see nor hear. I 
asked him the rent per biglia of the land. He said generally 
Es. 4, but sometimes 6. We passed a neat garden of turnips 
and some potatoes. . These last, he said; were at first ex-, 
ceedingly disliked, but were now becoming great favourites,' 
particularly among, the Musalm’ans, who find themVery usefiii 
as absorbents in their greasy messes.” ‘{'Jo'arnai IL, p'. ii)!.)* 
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Under the ex-government Bilgrdin produced many offi- 
cers of rank and distinction. Among them may be mentioned 
the following : Sayyads Bdqar Ali, Chaldadar of Bangar 
under Sbuj4-ud-daula; Hashmat Ali and Chirdigh Ali, Chakla- 
dars of Bithiir and Cawnpore under Asif-ud daula, and 
Qudrat Ali, Chakladar in Haidarabad ; Shekhs Muhammad 
Ali, Chakladar of Jaldlabad under Gh4zi-ud-din Haidar, and 
Muhammad Askari, Cliakladar of Easiilpur, under Wajid Ali 
Shah. 

Other Sayyads of distinction wore Sayyads Dilwar and 
Muhammad Mdh at the Courts of Xlamgir and ShAh Alam ; 
Mir Abdul Jalil, Military Pay Master (Bakhshi) in Gujardt ; 
Bahddur Ali Khan, Chief of the Police at Lucknow, under Asi- 
ud-daula; Muhammad Khan, Mir Muushi to the Governor- 
General, Foreign Department, now a pensioner residing at 
Bilgrdm; Abu Hasan Khan, Ndib Ndzim of iiasiilahad ; Rukn- 
ul-Amin Khan, Subadar of Gujardt; Azim-u-din Huson, Khin 
Bahadur, C.S.I, late Deputy Collector of Patna. 

76. CHATPIA-Pflf^mna North Sara— Sua'- 
HABAD (population 2,314). — A tine village of 330 mud houses 
belonging to the Chamdr Gaurs, six miles oast from Shd- 
habad, pargana North Sara, district Hardoi. The poiiulation 
is chiefly Chamdr. 

77. DHArAMPU.R — Pargana Katiaih— ST aA-vi/ Bir<- 
GRA!!M.--Dhdrd,mpur (870 inhabitants), a little village of 
133 mud houses, on the right bank of the Rdmganga in the 
Katidri pargana, Hardoi, eleven miles east from Fatohgarh 
and fourteen west from Sdndi. It is the first cncam])ing- 
gtound on the routes from Fatchgarh to Lucknow and 
Hardoi. It is noticeable as being the residence of the loyal 
Rdja Sir Hardeo Bakhsh, K.C.S.I., of Katidri, and the place 
where, in 1857, he sheltered Mr. lEdwards, Mr, Probyn, and 
other fugitives from Patehgarh, in the fort built by his 
grandfather, Thdkur Ranjit Singh, in 1732 A.D. 

78. GOPAMATJ Pttrgana—-TahsU Hardoi.— One of 
the largest and most interesting parganas in Oudh, Gopamau 
covers 328 square miles on the right bank oftheGumti. 
Along the whole of its eastern side the Gumti separates it 
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from parganas Chandra and Misrikh and Aurangabad in 
Sitapur. On the south it is bounded by parganas Sandila 
and Bdlamauj on the west by parganas Bangar (the Sai being 
the boundary for a considerable distance), Bdwan, Sara, and 
on the north by parganas Mansurnagar and Pihdni. 

Thirty miles long and twenty broad, it has an area of 
328 square miles, of which 172 are cultivated. The percent- 
ages of cultivated, culturable, and barren are 5T57, 27‘84, 
and 19-15. A third of the soil (33-74^ is classed as light and 
sandy (bhtir) ; only a fourth (25-83) is irrigated, from 2,347 
ponds (7-75), and 4,716 wells (38-08); only 1-44 per cent, 
is under groves ; the average area of cultivation to each 
plough is 7 ^ acres. 

The pargana is the watershed of the Gumti and Sai, 
here called for a portion of its course the Bhainsta. Along 
the east of the pargana the oscillations of the Gumti at some 
distant period before it settled down into its present bed have 
caused the surface soil to be light and sandy. Prominent 
traces of that remote time are still to be seen in the pictur- 
esque clusters and ranges of shifting sandhills which here 
and there relieve the monotony of the landscape at distances 
of from one to three miles from the river. Near Gopamau 
these hills of sand are specially picturesque. Similar forma- 
tions are found at Tandaur, Bazidnagar, Singhaura, and Beni 
Kuidn. 

The lover of scenery finds a charm in their fantastic 
outlines, glistening white and clear in the east as the morning 
sun mounts over them. To the sportsman they furnish the 
best of all possible ambush in which noiselessly and unseen 
to stalk the wary buck. To the peasant their shifting shapes, 
brought into position by any stump' or scrub which arrests the 
eddy, or scattered by the first high wind into ruinous simoom, 
are the memorials of an ever-present danger to his patient 
husbandry. For the physiographer nature has written in 
them some pages of her mystic tale of the fashioning of the 
land by the might of her falling rivers, the tale that here in 
India is told for us each year in every char and island of iihe 
Ganges and G'ogra. 
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In the course of ages the Gumti has worn for itself a deep 
and permanent bed to which the drainage of the adjacent 
country finds its way through a maze of ever-deepening 
ravines that eat each year further and farther into the heart 
of the country. Dr. Butter has well described the action of 
the surface drainage seeking its way to a deep-lying river bed. 
“ When the first heavy fall of rain begins to abate, the flat 
country appears dotted with pools of water and intersected 
with broad shallow streams, which are soon united at the 
heads of the branching ravines, and are by these channels 
conducted into the beds of the permanent ndlas and rivers. 
It is observed that the beds of these ravines branch out and 
extend further and further into the level country every year, 
the principal undermining and abrasion of the soil taking 
place at the small cascade formed by the water when quitting 
the plain for the channel of the ravine, which may be from 
one to ten feet lower than the plain itself. Much of the soil 
which has been loosened during the preceding hot winds is 
thus washed into the rivers, which are thus loaded with a 
greyish yellow mud. These nascent ravines, when formed 
in a hard kankar soil, present the most beautiful and accurate 
miniature of an Alpine region, showing the long central 
ridge with its lateral branches and sub-branchos and their 
corresponding plains, vales, valleys and ravines, all in duo 
gradation and relief.” (Southern Gudh, p. 23 .) 

, Six well-marked ndlas fall into the Gumti at right angles 
to its course at Akohra, Bajhera, Babuapur, Sardri, tfpra 
and Jamunidn. At the last of these places the Garera slides 
kzily into the Gumti through some cherished haunts of sport. 
The bittern booms from tall flags that clothe dark half-stagnant 
pools in this strange, lonely stream. At times pintail, widgeon, 
and mallard, blue teal, and all the choicest of the duck tribe, 

reaches more than the unsheltered breadths 

ra bdndi lake. Shy sandgrouse flutter down to its cool brink 
from the thirsty upland slopes under which it winds. Its 
mMshy hanks, teem with snipe. Hare, quail, and partridge 
iutk m the waving grass that fringes the swamp, and as you 
look im now and then towards the downs above, you may see, 

straying buck from the ante- 
lope herds of Bemganj. 
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. . Striking inland from tlie Gumti, a few miles take you up 
tout of the region of uneven sand, scanty irrigation, and 
rents in kind, into a central plain of good soil, mostly diimat, 
studded with jhils and tanks, much jungle, plenty of cheaply 
dug wells, and fair money rents. The further you go from 
the Gumti the better is the land met with, till in the west 
you again come on uneven sandy soil, and find yourself on 
the edge of another river, the Sai. But the sand (bhdr) on 
'this side is much less sandy than on the Gumti ; the Sai 
flows so much nearer the level of the surrounding country 
that much watering can be done from it, and the scour of 
surface drainage is much less rapid and disastrous than on 
the eastern side. Round Tandiaon in the heart of the par- 
gana spreads all that is left of the great Bangar jungle, the 
largest in Oudh at annexation, except the jungle of Gokaran- 
ndfli. It was then twelve miles long and six broad. ( Sleeman, 
II., para. 284.) Much of it has disappeared, but much still 
remains and enables the traveller to call up some faint 
picture of one side of the wild life of the Bangar five and 
twenty years a^o. Let me quote Dr. Butter as to the great 
value of these jungles for pasture and io' keeping the soil 
moist and the air cool. In 1838 he wrote almost propheti- 
cally: — 

“ With the introduction, which cannot now be far dis- 
tant, of a more equitable, but more strictly enforced, revenue 
system, these rernnants of the sylvan vesture which adorned 
the country, which warded off by its shade and immense 
transpiration the fierce rays of the sun, and which thereby, 
as well as through the direct deposition of dew dropping 
from its leaves, maintained an almost perpetual verdure' on 
the ground, and gave origin to frequent springs of run- 
ning water, may be expected gradually to disappear, thus 
completing the slow but certain process by which India, like 
all other semi-tropical countries (such as Central Spain, 
Southern Italy, and the western territory of the United 
States), has its green plains, no longer capable of entangling 
and detaining water in the meshes of an herbaceous covering, 
ploughed into barren ravines by its sudden and violent though 
now short-lived rains, its mean temperature augmented, its 
springs and perennial streamlets dried up, the distance of 
water from the earth’s surface increased, and its rainfall and 
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the volume of its rivers diminished.” (Southern Oudh, p, 9.) 
“ Within the last fifty, and still more within the last twenty 
years, these jungles have been greatly reduced by the demand 
for firewood, and the country generally has been dried up ; 
from which causes the horned cattle, both oxen and buffaloes, 
have greatly diminished in numbers. In the south-west dis* 
tricts towards Manikpur, where the population has increased 
tenfold within the last fifty years, people who would formerly 
have possessed 100 oxen and 50 buffaloes have now only 
four or five of both. Ghi, which was formerly sold at 20 
sers the rupee, is now sold at a ser and a half.” {lbid,'i^. 64.) 

The pargana is not well opened out. The Oudh and 
Eohilkhand Railway skirts its western border for about 
twenty miles. The Gumti provides water-way along the 
whole of the eastern side ; and along the south runs tile new 
road from Sitapur to the Ganges at Mehudi Ghdt vid Misrikh, 
JJffmkhdr and Mddhoganj. But in the interior there are no 
roads except that from Hardoi to Sitapur, wliich runs nearly 
due east and west through the centre of the pargana, with a 
branch northward to Gopamau, Majhia, and Hhdni. 

The staple products are barley, bdjra, and wheat. At 
survey these occupied three-fifths of the acreage. Another 
fifth was covered with Indian-corn, gram, mash and moth; 
arhar, sugarcane, cotton and rice make up most of the re- 
maining fifth. Only 92 acres are shown under tobacco and 
116 under poppy in a total of 117,003 cultivated acres. 

The climate is considered better on the oast and west than 
to the north and south. 

Ahbans ». 84 _ . 240 Villages, 145 arc owned by 

aandeis ... S9| Rajputs, the Ahbans slightly predominat- 
aSS,s» r S ing as shown margiodlj, 

Katiars ... 14^ 

janwirs* ^4 Rayaths hold 36.^, and Brahmans 2i 
B)iaawatias Villages. Grantees owu 10. Shokhs, Mu- 

Totai ... 146 glials, and Sayyads hold 32, 12, and 2, rc- 
— spectively. 

Onl;^ ,284 of the 240 villages are talfiqdari, llli arc 
zamindan, 95 imperfect pattidari, and 5 bhaiachara. 
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The Government demand, excluding cesses, is Es. 1,75,445, 
a rise of 64 per cent, on the summary assessment. It falls 
at Re. 1-10-0 on the cultivated acre ; Re. 0-13-4 per acre of 
total area ; Rs. 11-2-10 per plough ; Rs. 2-3-8 per head of agri- 
cultural and Re. 1-9-0 per head of total population. 

There are 341 souls to the square mile, and a total of 
112,006. Hindus to Muhammadans are 103,338 to 8,668; 
males to females 60,476 to 51,530 ; and agriculturists to non- 
agriculturists 78,790 to 33,216. 

Chamars and Pasis are a third of the whole. Brahmans 
rather more and Rajputs less than a tenth. G arenas and 
Ahirs make up another tenth. Muraos and Vaishyas pre- 
dominate among the remainder. Of the Muhammadans, Gho- 
sis are most numerous. 

There is an aided vernacular town school at Gopamau 
(74); village schools have been established at Majhia (64) and 
Ahrori (41). There are girl schools at Majhia (22) and 
Bakariya (20). On the first Monday in Jeth a two-days’ fair 
is held at the Ldl Pir’s tomb at Gopaniau. The average con- 
course is estimated at from ten to twelve thoUsaod. This 
mdia is said to have been instituted soon after the .saint’s 
martyrdom. On the 6th of Kartik an old tank at Debt draws 
to itself about two thousand ; and twice a year, in Chait and 
Kuar, there is a gathering at Bhat Deo’s shrine at Bahar. (cf. 
pargana Bangar). 

The tract became a regular pargana under Hurndyiin in 
A.D. 1538. Being a well-known place of great antiquity, it 
is probable that S&r Shah, or even Sikandar Lodi, may have 
selected Gopamau as a ‘ per-gaon ’ or parent-village, suited to 
be a fiscal unit in the imperial revenue system. They say that 
formerly it comprised seven hundred villages, and that the 
Chandra and Maholi parganas of Sitapur were included in it. 
In the third book of the Ain-i-Akbari Todar Mai’s assess- 
ment of 1586 A.D. is recorded, with these statistics: — 

Pargana Gopamau-Nimkhdr, Sarkar Khairabad, 

Cultivated area 107,308 bfghas 5 bisw&s. 

Land revenue 5,620,468 d4ms. 

Cesses 50,522 dams. 

Zamindars, Rajput Bisens and Ohawars (?) 

A masonry fort ; 100 troopers and .3,500 foot soldiers,'^ 

17 H 
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Other editions show Bachhils for Bisens, and Chawar is 
considered by the author ot the Kheri article to mean Ahban, 
“It is apparent,” says Mr. McMinn, “ that the Ahbans held 
at this time (1536 A.D.) various demesnes scattcicd over the 
country in Gopamau and Bhiirwdra.” 

■ Here, as elsewhere in this most interesting district, the 
(lawn of traditional history shows the Bud- 
nisioticai events. -pi^atheras in possession. Their set- 

tlements in this pargana were at Bhaiusri and Mawwa Sardi 
or Mawwa Chdehar. In Mawwa Sardi there was even then 
a renowned emblem of Mahddeo, known as Gopi Nath. T(> 
this day it may be seen, a “ ling ” of black stone and two fragi 
ments of sculptured bas-relief, on one of which you trace the 
elephant head of Ganesh, placed on a water-worn block of 
kankar. 

Gradually the fame of the Nath obscured the name of 
the village, and Gopimau or Gopamau became the name by 
which it was known, It seems to have been still hold by the 
Thatheras when in A.D. 1032 Sayyad Sdldr Masaiid hxed his 
headquarters atSatrikli in Jiara lianki, and “ sent out armies 
on every side to con(juer the surrounding country. Sdldr 
Saif-ud-din and Mian Kajjab he despatched against Bahraich; 
Amir Hasan, Arab, against Mahona ; Mir Sayyad Assiz-ud- 
din, celebrated now as the Ldl Bir, against Gojiamau and its 
vicinity ; and Malik Bazl against Benares and its neighbour- 
hood (Mira-at-i-Masaddi. Elliot’s History of India,' II., p. 
634;.). A terrible battle is said to have been fought lujtwcen 
the Ldl Pir and the Thatheras. The battle-field is isttti point- 
ed out, under the name of Shahidganj, and the writer has 
been assured on the sj)ot that as each season’s rains scour the 
surface, hones of the slain thoro buried are laid bare. The 
Chishti Shekhs of Gopamau had, but have lost, a memoir Of 
the Ldl Pir and his campaign. They tell you that he fought 
with Ahbans, not Thatheras ; that at first he was victorious 
and encamped at Gopamau for two years; but that two years 
after the death of Sayyad Sdldr at Bahraich, he and his army 
were overpowered and put to the sword. 

In the Banjdra-tola of Gopamau there arc to this day si.s; 
Muhammadan Banjdras, two men of about forty and lour boys 
who style themselves Sayyad Sdlari Banjdras, aud claim to 
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be sprung from those of liis camp followers who survived the 
massacre. 

The truth probably is that Ldl Fir’s campaign was against 
the Thatheras, and that the Chishti Shekhs belong to a later 
settlement which arrived after the Thatheras had been dis- 
placed by the Ahbans. A similar difficulty is mentioned at 
p. 144 of the Lncknow Settlement Keport, pargana Kursi. 
There the Janwdrs of Saindur seem not to have displaced the 
Bhdrs, but yet “ somehow to have helped in the resistance to 
Sayyad Masatid’s invasion. Yet the Musalmans say th.at they 
were opposed by no one but the Bhdrs.” 

Besides the Sayyad Sdldri Banjdras, the descendants of 
two Pathdns, Nasratulla Khan Ghdzi and Jdhir Kban, who 
accompanied Sayyad Sdldr in his Oudh campaign, are still 
living there. The author of Notes on the Tribes of, Oudh 
says of this invasion and its traces (p. 64) : — 

“The tomb of Sayyad Sdldr at Bahraich is admittedly a 
cenotaph erected two hundred years after his death, hut the 
graves which still exist at the various points of his march arc 
presumed to have been constructed by his orders. The fact 
that so small an army marched successfully through a consi- 
derable tract of country suggests that it met with less opposi- 
tion than Muhammadan traditions assert, and the construction 
of permanent tombs for those who died seems to favour the 
supposition. I am inclined to urge, from the preservation of 
these tombs, that the Muhammadans were not received with 
.p3,rticular rancour, and that the extirpation of the army after 
Its - defeat is doubtful. The occupation by the Muham'madan 
fqrce must have lasted nearly three years.*' At Nagrdm and 
Amethi, in pargana Mohanlalganj, “ muhallas are still existing, 
containing, it is said, the descendants of Sayyad Sdldr’s old 
followers who founded them.” (Lucknow Settlement Keport.) 

A full account of the coming of the Ahbans claiming “ a 
long descent in Oudh such as no other elan can rival or ap- 
proach,” of their displacement of the Thatheras, and founda- 
tion of the great Mitauli rdj, will be found in the Kheri dis- 
trict article of the Oudh Gazetteer. Here I' will only give 
the tradition current among the small Ahban settlemeiit roun d 
Bhainsri, and supplemented by the oldest Brabman the writer 
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could find at Gopamau, the venerable Sobha Achacaj, aged 
ninety. 

“Once on a time,” say tlicy, “ two brothers of our tribe, 
Gopi and Sopi, started from odr ancient home in the west at 
Anhalwdra Patau on a pilgrimage to holy Gya. Their way 
lay through Kanauj, wbose'rdja, Jai Chand, besought their aid 
in subduing the turbulent rebels of the Gslnjar. In those 
days the Thatheras held the land from tfie Ganges to Mitauli, 
and southwards to the Loni nadi. Now the rdja sought their 
aid in this wise. Throwing a leaf of pdn and betel nut (hira) 
on the ground he cried “ who is so bold as to nudertako this 
enterprise ?” and Gopi and Sopi stepped forth and took it 
up and each ate half. Tlien they fitiminoiuMl tlndr cdansinen 
and crossed into Oudh, and first took the fort of Buria and 
then Bhainsri, a stronghold of the Thatheras. Them they 
fell upon at 'the Diwdli when overcome with wine, and put 
them to the sword: and Sopi romainodnt Bhainsri and found* 
ed Bhainsri of the Ahbans, but Gopi passed northwards a 
few miles, and founded Gopamau.” 

Probably this inroad of thc^ Ahbans was synchronous 
with the camp.aign of Xlha and Udal who, shortly before the 
fall of Kanauj, wore sent by the Kanauj monarcii to subdue 
the Bhdrs. The Bhars occupy in other parts of Giidh pre* 
cisely the same place in history as that of tlio Thatheras in 
Hardoi. 

• Mr. Butts gives^the origin of the nnnio <«iu)jar or Gan- 
jaria. “ Alba and Udal advanced to Sarsunwiin near Amethi 
and afterwards to Dewa, but seem to have got no further. 
Oudh must have been a hot place for them. North from 
Bijnaur through Sarsdnwdn lies the plain of Ganjaria which 
was then known as the Loh Qanjar plain, or ‘ plain of iron,’ 
so called from the warlike demeanour of its natives, and it 
seems to have given the name of Ganjar'ia to the whole of 
Oudh.” (Lucknow Report.) 

^'’*^**0 (P‘ 24) speaks 
of the Ganjar ' as strictly applicable only to the Khairabad 
Tarai, but extending to SandOa and Bdngarmau. The writer, 
however, has heard a Bais Kamindar speak of a strip of low 
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land along the Gumti, east of Lucknow, as a part/)f Ganjaria, 
and as the scene of a great battle of iilha and Udal. 

Gopiand Sopi are contractions for Gopdl Singh and Sarup 
Singh. It seems not unlikely that the tradition which places 
a Thathera village of Mawwa Sarai and a Nath named Gopi 
at Gopamau prior to the coming of the Ahbans is tx*ue, and 
that Gopd,l the Ahban may have been attracted by the name, 
so like his own, to leave his brother at Bhainsri and found a 
settlement there. Thenceforth the name of Mawwa Sardi or 
Mawwa Ohdehar w'ould naturally give way to that of Gopa- 
mau. 

At this period there seem to have been Ahir settlements 
in the forest in Aheri and Ahrori, and tradition also places 
villages of dhobis at Lodhi and Gopdr. 

From Sayyad Sdldr’s invasion till the fall of Kanauj was 
a bad time for these primitive tribes. Displaced from the 
west and north by the conquering hosts of the house of Ghori, 
Ahban, and Gaur and Chandel, Gaharwdr, Chaubdn, and 
Janwdr streamed over from Kanauj and sought to regain on 
this side of the Ganges ail that they were losing on that. 

The ti'aditions of the coming of the Gaurs will be found 
under the headings Bangar and Mansurnagar and Bdwan ; of 
the Chandels (who displaced the Ahirs at and round! Ahrori) 
under Kachbandau; of the Gaharwdrs under Bangar; of 
the Katidrs under Katidri. All belong to the early class of 
Eajput colonists whose coming and its cause has been so 
eloquently described in the brilliant “ Chronicles of Oonao.” 

“In the year 1193 A.D. Shahab-ud-din conquered 
and slew the hero of the Rajput Chronicles, Raja Prithora 
of Delhi, and in the next year he overthrew his great rival, 
•Raja Jai Chand of Kanauj. These important victories were 
followed up by vigorous attacks in every direction. The 
sacred mount Abu, the impregnable Gwalior, the holy cities 
of Benares, Gya, and Ajmere, and Anhulwara Patun, all the 
great centres of Rajput power and Hindu devotion, were 
■startled by the appearance before their walls of “the uncouth 
.barbarians all, after a brave but vain resistance, fell before 
his sword’. The Brahman folded his hands and cursed the 
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Munich,’’ but not openly; the mercbant sought to turn an 
honest penny by him, and was oftener paid with iron tlian 
with gold ; the Shiidur served the strange highlanders 
ranch as- he had befoife obeyed his Arpn master ; but to 
the Rajput this upsetting of all hjs received ideas was iuto- 
lerable. It was part of his religion that his race should l)e 
lords of the land, and to see his rfija bow before a barbaran 
was desecration and impiety. By mutual jealousies, by 
incapacity for combination, and by fatuous negligence, the 
country had been taken from him, and the lives of hi.s two 
great rdjas had been lost. Now at last, thoroughly roused 
when it was too late, he felt that it was impossible to remain 
quiet Under defeat. If he could not fight, at least he could 
fly; some place might he found where, though only for a little 
space, he might be beyond the conquerors’ roach. South- 
ward, then, across the Vindhya hills, not th ward to Kuniaon 
and the Sub-Himalayan ranges, eastward to Ajoodhia, their old 
seat of empire, whence the Bhdrs had driven thorn, spread the 
various colonies of Rajputs. The Rahtore of Kanouj and 
the Tonwar of Delhi migrated in a body and lcf‘t not a man 
behind. Others felt the disturbing influence iu less degrees, 
but -did history supply the material wo should probably he 
able to trace a direct relation between the amount of pres- 
sure exercised on each clan by the Muhammadan conrjuerors, 
and the quantity of colonies it threw out. Thus the Ghouhan 
R&ja Prithora’s clan is'seattered over a wide extent of country 
and broken up into many small estates, while the powerful 
O^lote of Obfeetor and Guchwaha of Amber maintained their 
independence for three centuries more, and sent out hardly 
any colonies.” (Chronicles of Oonao, p. 28.) 

The next historical event after the coming of the Chhat- 
tri clans is the conversion of the Ahbans of the adjacent 
par^na of Bhurwara to Islamism. “ K61a Pahdr,” nephew of 
Bahlol Lodi) was the missionary of Islam to whoso persua- 
sion Mdl Sah succumbed in A. D. 1488, (see the KUeri dis- 
trict article in the Oudh Gazetteer). Au account of the 
interOourse still kept up between the Hindu Abbans and 
^ir I converted bretbren-will be found in General Sleoman's 
Tou^ IL, p. 97. The next event is the footing gained by 
the Sh^bs when Humaydn appointed Shekhs Mubarak 
and Abdulla qazis of Gopamau. “ Apparently,” says Mr. 
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Carnegy, {Note's on Tribes, p. 69), “ they were cadets of the 
Amethi family of Shekh Selim,” who, about 1550 A-D., bad 
been granted pargana Amethi in Lucknow on condition of 
driving out the still troublesome Bhdrs. The Kasmandi taluqa 
is still held by their descendant Murtaza Bakhsh. 

The Kasmandi family account is that its most distin- 
guished ancestor, Shekh j^himulla, came to India with Tai- 
mdr and became Governor of Kashmir and Lahore. His 
son and grandson, Shekh Qudratulla and Muhammad 
Amanulla, also held office under the Crown. The great- 
grandson, Sheikh Kidmatnlla, did good service to the State, 
and in reward was made by the Emperor Humdydn chaudhri 
of the pargana, with two rent-free villages and a money ndn- 
kdr of Rs 1,700. This was in 945 Hijri (1538 A.D). Mur- 
taza Bakhsh is eighth in descent from Sheikh Nidmatull'a. 
The family gained further favours and villages from Alamgir, 
and large additions by purchase and mortgage were made 
by Muhammad Fazl, the fourth from Shekh Nidmatulla. 

From an account of Gopamau by Nawab Nasir ul-Isldm 
Khan I learn that this fortunate family monopolized the 
offices of chaudhri, qdzi, and maulvi of the pargana. A sanad 
of Shah Jahdn of 1627 A.D., shown me by Shekh Muham- 
mad Azam of Gopamau, recites that the office of qazi of par- 
gana Gopamau in the Khairabad sarkar with two hundred and 
sixty-one bi'ghas and four biswas of land as madad-madsh, or 
maintenance, had been held by Qazi Abdul Halim, and that he 
having presented himself at court and pleaded age and in- 
firmity, the post had been conferred on his son, Qdzi Abdul 
Ghafur. He is to settle disputes, claims, and complaints, 
to perform marriages, distribute the property of de- 
ceased persops, adjust claims for plots of lands (chaks), and 
supervise weights and measures. All State officers, jdgirdars, 
and kroris, are to uphold his authority. The residents are to 
refer to him in all matters of religion, and to regard all 
title deeds and documents signed by him as valid. , 

The overthrow of the Ahban rdj in Muhamdi in 1785 
shook, but did not displace, the unperverted Hindu Ahbans of 
Bhainsri. Mr. McMinn traces this event to the rise of the 
Gaurs. ‘Tt is probable,” he writes, “that|thefall of the Ahban 
raj was due to the rise of the Gaurs. In 1768, the Gaurs of 
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pargana Chandra, who undor Chandra Sen had entorod Oudh 
m 1707, attacked the Ahbans and drove them out from Maholi 
and Mitauli.” (See the Kheri district article in the Oudh 
Gazetteer.) 

At the cession in 1801 Saddat Ali Khan introduced his 
new revenue system. The first chakladar of the Bangar 
was Rdja Sital Parsh^.d Tirbedi. lie was po.stcd at Tandia'on 
with guns and a military force and threw up an earthwork' 
there. Sital Parshad held the circle till A.D. 1812, whoa 
cruelty led to his arrest and removal to Lticknow. Sobha 
Achdraj, a young man of twenty when this chakladar was 
appointed, remembers him well. 11 is chief exploits were 
the conquest of the Jangre Chhattris at Dhaurahra under 
Chapi Singh, and the destruction of Narpat Singh and taking 
of Katesar, the stronghold of the Gaurs. lie rulod the 
Bangar with a rod of iron. A delay in paying the revenue, 
however short, cost the defaulter the loss of his hand, or, 
horrible to relate, the mutilation of the nose or breasts of 
the defaulter’s wife. His reign of terror lasted eleven years. 
His successors were, Sobha s.ays, Rdja Jihawdni Parsha^ 
Kayath, who oppressed none ; Aza Khan, Mughal ; RSe 
Bakht Mai, Kashmiri, who built a new fort at Tandiaon and 
deserted the old one ; Maulvi Farid-ud«din, ouo of the Sheklis 
of Gopamau ; Hasan AU Khan of Malihabad ; Rao I)ilar»lm, 
brother of Rae Bakh at Mai, who built a aliiwdla with grove 
and well at Tandiaon ; then his son Kdja Shin Nath Singh, 
who strengthened the fort and hold the chakla at annexation. 
His naib was Pandit Kidar Ndth, Kashmiri, who bridged the 
Bhainsta (Sai). 

, It was the Maulvi Farid-ud-din above mentioned who, 
when the head of the notorious rebel, murderer, and cattle- 
lifter, Bhagwaut Singh of Atwa Piparia, had been scut him 
by Pancham Singh of Ahrori in June, 1841, sent it to Luck- 
now with a report that he had at the peril of his life and 
after immense toil hunted down and destroyed this formi- 
dable rebel. His Majesty as a reward for his valuable services 
conferred upon Farid-ud-din a title and a first-rate dress of 
honour. {^Sleemari's Tour^ II., 18.) 

The Nazim seems sometimes to have made Tandiaon 
his headquarters, sometimes Khairabad. General Sleeman 
describes the increasing disorders of this part of the district 
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under the contract (ijdra) system. From his camp at Tan- 
diaoa he wrote, 22nd January, 1849 : “ Tundeeawun was once 
a populous place, but has been falling off for many years as 
the disorders in the district have increased. The Nazim 
resides here. The last Nazim, Hoseyn Allee, who was 
removed to Khairabad at the end of last year, is said to have 
given an increase of ndnkdr to the refractory landholders of 
this district during that year to the extent of forty thousand 
rupees a year, to induce them to pay the Government demand 
and desist from plunder. By this means he secured a good 
reputation at court and the charge of a more profitable and 
less troublesome district, and left the difficult task of resuming 
this lavish increase of the ndnkdr to his successor, Seo Nath 
the son of Dilla Ram, wlio held the contract of the district for 
some twenty years up to the time of his death, which took 
•place last year. Seo Nath is a highly respectable and 
amiable man, but he is very delicate in health and, in conse- 
quence, deficient in the vigour and energy required to- 
manage so turbulent a district. He has, however, a 
Deputy in Kiddar Nath, a relative, who has all the ability, 
vigour and enei'gy required, if well-supported and encouraged 
by the Oude Durbar. He was Deputy Under Dilla Ram 
for many years, and the same under Hoseyn Allee last year. 
He is a man of great intelligence and experience, and one 
of the best officers of the Oude Government that I have 
yet seen.” (Sleeman’s Tour, II., 22). 

“ The headmen of some villages along the road mentioned 
. that the fine state in which we saw them was owing to their 
being strong, and able to resist the Government authorities 
which disposed, as they generally were, to oppress or rack- 
rent them ; that the landholders owed their strength to their 
union, for all were bound to turn out and afford aid to their 
neighbour on hearing the concerted signal of distress ; that 
this league, offensive and defensive, extended all over the 
Bangar district into which we entered about midway between 
this and our last stage ; and that we should see how much 
better it was peopled and cultivated in consequence than the 
district Mahomdi, to which we were going ; that the strong 
only could keep anything under the Oude Government ; and 
as they could not be strong without union, all landholders 
were solemnly pledged to aid each other to the death when 
oppressed or attacked by the local ‘ officers,” (SleemarCi 
Tour, 11., 11). 


18 b 
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“ The Nazim of the Tundeeawuu or Ban^jar district met 
me oa his border and told me that ho was too weak to 
enforce the king’s orders or to collect his revenues ; that he 
had with him one efficient company of Captain Bunhury’g 
corps, with one gun in good repair and provided with draft- 
bullocks in good condition, and that this was the only force 
he could rely upon ; while the landholders were strong and 
so leagued together for mutual defence that, at the sound of 
a matchlock or any other concerted signal, all tl»e men of a 
dozen large villages would in an hour concentrate upon and 
defeat the largest force the king’s officers could assemble ; 
that they did so almost every year and ol’ten frecpiontly 
within tlie year j that ho had nominally eight guns on duty 
with him, but the carriage of one had already gouo to pieces, 
and those of the rest had boon so long witlmut repair that 
they would go to pieces witli very little Hriiig ; that the 
draft bullocks had not had any grain for many years and 
were hardly able to walk, and ho was in constM|uen<!e obliged 
to hire plough-bullocks to draw the gun rcnpiirod to salute 

the Kesident ....A large portion ol' the surl’aco is c.overed 

with jungle, usol’ul only to robbers and refractory landholders 
who abound in tlio pargana of Bangar. In tins rosj)ect it is 
reported one of the worst districts in Oudlu Witinn the last 
few years the king’s troops have boon frequently beaten and 
driven out with loss, even when commandetl by a European 
officer. The landholders and armed poasnntry of the differ- 
ent villages. unite their quotas of auxiliaries, and concentrate 
upon them on a concerted signal, whotj tlnw are in pur.suit of 
robbers and rebels. Almost every ablo-bodiod man of every 
village in Bangar is trained to the use of arin.s ol’ one kind or 
another, and none ot the king’s troops, save those who are 
disciplined and commanded by European officers, will venture 
to move against a landholder of this district; and when the 
local authorities cannot obtain tiio aid of such trooij.s, thoy 
are obliged to conciliate the most powerful and unscrnpulous 
by reductions in the assessment of the lauds or udditiuus to 
their nankar. 


spirit and system of union among the 
chief landholders of the Bangar district, I may hero mention 
afewfacts withmmy own knowledge and of recent date. 
Bhugwunt Singh, who held the estate of Etwa Pcepureca, had 
been for some time m rebellion against hig sovereign j and he 
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had committed m^ny murders and robberies and lifted many 
herds of cattle within our bordering district of Shahjehanpoor, 
and he had given shelter on his own estate to a good many 
atrocious criminals from that and others of our bol'derirtg 
districts. He had, too, aided and screened many gangs of 
budhuks or daeoits by hereditary profession. ^ The Resident^ 
Colonel Low, in 1841, directed every possible effort to be 
made for the arrest of this formidable offender, and Captain 
Hollings, the second-in-command of the second battalion of 
Oudli Local Infantry, sent intelligencers to trace him. 

“ They ascertained that he had, with a few followersj 
taken up a positiou two hundred yards to the north of the 
village of Ahrori in a jungle of palas trees and brushwood in 
the Bangar district, about twenty-eight miles to the south- 
west of Seetapoor, where that battalion was cantoned, and 
about fourteen miles west from Neemkar. Caj)(iiin Hollings 
made his arrangements to surprise this party ; and. on the even- 
ing of the 3rd of July, 1841, he marched from Noemknr at the 
head of three companies of that battalion, and a little before 
midnight he came within three quarters of a mile of the 
rebel’s post. After halting his party for a short time to 
enable the officers and sipahis to throw off all superfluous 
clothing and utensils, Captain Hollings moved on to the 
attack. When the advanced guard reached the outskirts of 
the robbers’ position about midnight, they were first chal- 
lenged and then fired upon by the sentries. The subadar in 
command of this advance guard fell dead, and a non-commis- 
sioned officer and a sipahi were severely wounded. The 
whole party now fired iu upon the gang and rushed on. One 
of the robbers was shot, and the rest all escaped out on the 
■opposite side of the jungle. The sipahis believing, since the 
surprise had been complete, that the robbers must have left 
all their wealth behind them, dispersed, as soon as the firing 
ceased and the robbers disappeared, to get every man as 
■much as he could. While thus engaged they were surround- 
ed by theGohar (or body of auxiliaries which these landhold- 
ers send to each other's aid on the concerted signal) and 
-^ed in upon from the front and both right and left flanks. 
Taken by surprise, they collected together in disorder, 
while the assailants from the front and sides continued to pour 
in their fire upon them and they were obliged to. retire inr 
•haste and confiisiob, elesely.followed by the auxiliaries, wfry 
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gained confidence, and pressed closer as their number 
increased by the quotas they received from the villages the 
detachment had to pass in their retreat. All efforts 
on the part of Captain Boilings to preserve order in the 
ranks were vain. His men returned the fire of their pur- 
suers, but without aim or etf'ect. At the head of the 
auxiliaries were Punchum Sing of Ahroree and Mirza 
Akbar Beg of Deureea ; and they were fast closing in upon 
the party, and might have destroyed it, when (Jirwur Sing, 
tomandar, came up with a detachment of the special police 
of the thuggee and dacoity department. At this time the 
three companies were altogether disorganized and dis- 
heartened, as the firing and pursuit had lasted from mid- 
night to daybreak; but on seeing the Special Police come up 
and join with spirit in the defence, they rallied, and the as- 
sailWs, thinking the reinforcement more formidablo than it 
really was, lost confidence and held back. Captain Holliugs 
mounted the fresh horse of the tomandar, and led Ins detach- 
ment without further loss or molestation back to Neemkar. 
His loss had been one subadar, ono haviitlar, and three 
si])ahee8 killed ; one subadar two havildars, one naik, and 
fourteen sipahis wounded and missing. Captain Hollings’ 
groom was shot dead, and one of his palankeen- bearers was 
wounded. His horse, palankeen, desk, clothes, and all the 
superfluous clothing and utensils which tho sipahis had 
■thrown off preparatory to the attack, fell into tho hands of 
the assailants. Attempts were made to take up and carry off 
the killed and wounde^ hut the detachment was ro sorely 
pressed that they were obliged to leave both on the ground. 
The loss would have been much greater than it was but for 
the darkness of the night, which prevented the assailants from 
taking good aim ; and the detachment would, in all proba- 
bility, have been cut to pieces but for the timely arrival of 
the Special Police under Girwur Sing. 

“ Such attacks are usually made upon robber bands 
about the first dawn of the day, and this attack at midnight 
was a. great error. Had they not been assailed by the auxi- 
liaries, they could not, in the darkness, have secured one of 
the gang. It was known that at the first shot from either 
the assailing or defending party in that district, all the villages 
around concentrate their quotas upon the spot, to fight to 
the death against the king’s troops, whatever might be their 
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olsjecfc ; and the detachment ought to have been prepared for 
such concentration when the firing began and returned as 
quickly as possible from the place when they saw that by 
staying they could not succeed in the object.” (Sleeman’s 
Toir,'lL, 15-18,; 

79. Gopamatt Town-r-Pargana Gopamaxj — Taksil 
Hardoi. — An ancient town of 5,949 inhabitants, which gives 
its name to the large Gopamau pargana. It lies two miles 
west of the Gumti, fourteen miles north-east from the sadr 
station' of Hardoi, and twenty west from Sitapur. 

It contains 1,614 houses ; 295 of brick, 1 of stone, 
1,318 of mud. Of the population 2,984 are Muhammadans 
and 2,265 Hindus. 

As noted in the pargana article, the town seems to have 
been founded towards the end of the twelfth century l>y an 
Ahban conqueror on or near the site of an old Thathera clear- 
ing in the forest known then as Mawwa Sarde or Sarde 
Chdchar. Among the scanty relics of that dim time “ Kau- 
rehruDeo” and “Badal Deo” are still venerated as having 
been the gods of the departed Thatheras. Distinct traces 
exist of a Muhammadan element in the population dating 
from Sayyad Sdldr’s three years’ sojourn in Oudh,' thirty 
years before the Norman conquest of England, Local tradi- 
tion, gathered from the lips of a venerable Brahman, tells 
of a still more ancient trace of Muhammadan influence in 
Gopamau, “Before thecoming of Sayyad Sdldr,” it says, “Rdja 
Gopi, the Ahban, had driven out the Thatheras and established 
himself at Gopamau. To him wandered a holy darwesh from 
Sakmina in^ Mecca, Azmat Shah by name, and Edja Gopi 
honoured him greatly and made him live in his own house. 
Then when Sayyad Sdlar Ghdzi conquered Kanauj, Rdja 
Fitham Kunwar, the son of Raja Jai Chand, fled to Gopamau 
and sought aid of Rdjas Gopi and Sopi. And they said to 
him— ‘ Are we not the servants of Jai Chand, thy father ? Do 
thou remain here and rule this land with us. None shall mo- 
lest thee.’ And these three princes were ruling at Gopamau 
and cherishing the holy man Azmat Shah, when Sayyad 
Sdldr’s army came to Gopamau and the contest began. • Two 
and twenty^ battles were fought, and in each victory wds 
with the Rdjas of Gopamau. Then Sayyad Sdldr disguised 
himself aod- came. to ‘Azmat,, Shah by night and besought 
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aid, and reminded him of their fellow faith. And AzmatShah 
was sore perplexed. If he shoitld refuse to help he would 
he a traitor to his faith. If he should consent, he would 
he a traitor to the kind princes whoso salt ho had 
eaten. 

“ So after a pause he bade Sayjad Ssildr to bo of good 
cheer, for that in to- morrow’s onslaught lie would Hurdy ho the 
conqueror. Then he called the rt^as and counselled^ them to 
flyby night with their wives and little ones into the forest, for 
it had been revealed to him that in to-morrow’s combat victory 
would be with the invader, and they would all .surely i)crish. 
And on that same night they passed out into the forest. 
And in the morning when Sayyad Stililr advaucetl to the 
attack, behold there were none to oppose him. ho plun- 
dered the city, and cast down the sacred temples, ami brake 
in pieces the holy images, and slow tliose of tho })eoplo who 
had not passed away with the rdjas. ' Hut; when Sayyad Silldr 
had marched on to Bahraich, after a time morobattlo.s were 
fought at Gopamau. And Ldl IMr, his religions pnaa^ptor, 
whom he had left to hold Gopamau, W'a,s .slain and other 
gre.at captains. And at the last, at Bahraich, Balfi Siiraj 
slew Sayyad Sfihir himself. And when Udjas (hjpiand Sopi 
heard that he was dead they fasted one whole day juul mourn- 
ed that so great and renowned a nobl'o should have htmn slain, 
and sorrowed that he had not been taken captive alive. And 
Azmiat Sbah took poison and died, and hi.s tomb is in Azmat- 
tola to this day. And some say that Gopi and Sopi fouglit 
and conquered their way up to tiio mountains and ruled there, 
and their descendants are there to this day and are called 
Gurkhas.” 

^ The legend is of interest in connection with tho often 
noticed fact that in Oudh the bitterness botweuu liiiulu and 
Muhammadan is much fainter than olscwhero. Tho ooutlict 
of tradition (see pargana Gopamau) as to wlicthcr tho I.tdl 
-Pir fought Thatheras or Ahbans is perhaps to bo accounted 
for by the supposition that during the Muhammadan occu})a- 
tion of three years he. had to- fight both. The first displace- 
ment of Thatheras by Chhattris was still new and frc‘.sh when 
Sayyad Sdldr reached Oudh, and both may have lorgotten for 
awhile their mutual struggle in the effort to ropel tho com- 
mon foe. It would be interesting to know whetnor ©Isowhore 
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the success of the Muhammadan invader is attributed by tra- 
dition to similar treachery by a holy darwesh towards his 
unsuspecting Hindu protectors. If it is, the fact would pro- 
hablv point to an ancient, ingenious, and highly successful 
working of secret service agency for the extension of the 
Muhammadan empire. The comparative shortness of the 
interval between the holy man’s arrival and the invasion 
seems to the writer to point in the direction of this hypo- 
thesis. 

The chief development of the town took place in the 
reign of Humdydn, who seems first to have appointed a chau- 
dhri and gdzi for the pargana and to have stationed them 
here. Till 1801, when Saadat Ali replaced the dmil by a 
chakladar and made Tandiaon his headquarters instead of 
Gopamau, the place seems to have thriven well. Many of its 
residents attained high posts under the empire and contributed 
to its wealth and importance. 

The history of the principal buildings and muhallas is in 
itself an epitome of the gradual growth of Muhammadan in- 
fluence in Gopamau. Thus the Ldl Pfr is said to have been 
buried by his army in the shrine of Gopi Ndth, a brick temple 
with three doors facing to the north. In A. D. 1232, Khwdja 
Tdj-ud-din Husen, Chisbti Shekh, was posted at Gopamau 
by Sultdn Altamsh, and threw up an earthwork and built an 
unenclosed mosque and a monastery of two r(»oms. These 
buildings are in the Chishtpiira on the east of the town. At 
the suggestion of his spiritual preceptor Khwdja Qutb-ud-dui, 
he built the L41 Pfr’s tomb in its present form. In A.D. 
1795 it was repaired by Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan Wiila 
Jdli, Suhahdar of Arcot. There is no other building of the 
13th century in Gopamau except this tomb. A mosque, I'dgdh, 
and well were built in the reign of Akbar under the auspices 
of Khwdja Habib-ulla. The well contains the following in- 
scription: — “ In the reign of the just monarch, the sovereign 
who spreads peace throixghout the inhabited world, JaUl-ud- 
dfn Ghdzi Muhammad Akbar, that just king who sits on the 
throne, of success, the king of kings, the pride of the religion 
of Muhammad, ordered a well to be built the like of which 
should only be found in the tank ‘ Kausar.’ Khwdja Habib-ulla 
was the builder of it j that Ehwdja who has ao second in tho 
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trorld. I asked of'wisdom for the date and year of its build* 
ing and was told by her— 

“ This is the well of ‘ zam zam/ 

“ Fall of the water of life” (979 H. = A.D. 1571.)” 

The Subahdar of Arcot, already mentioned, repaired tins 
mosque and idgdh in 1795. 

Sayyadpdra is the quarter of the Sayyads, who trace their 
settlement to the arrival of'Sayyad Muin-ud-d(n from Kji'nauj 
in 1208 A.D., in the reign of Qutb-ud-din. His <lescemlants, 
Sayjad Abdul Qddir and Alxhil Jaldl, were appointcxl qi'inun- 
gos of the paigana by Ilumdydn. In this nuihalla there is 
an ancient naosque built by Sayyad Kanidl with a wcdl attach- 
ed to it, called Gondni-kd-Kuau. llj) to a height of nearly 
seven feet from the ground this mosque i.s built of large .slabs 
ofkankar. One of these I found to measure 4(5 inches by 
10, another 42 inches by 11. I believe them to liavo been 
taken from the despoiled temple of Gopi Nulh or sonio other 
ancient Hindu fane. Similar blocks aro to bo seen in the 
doorway and steps of the Lai Fir’s mausoloum and in the 
Mrddari. Qazarapdra, the qdzis’ (|uarters, was found(‘d dur- 
ing the reign of llumdydn. Shcklis Muhdrak aiul Abdulla, 
nephews of Nizdm-ud-din Bandagi Mian of Aiiudhi in the 
Lucknow district, whither the family had inigratcrl from Agra, 
moved from Amethi to Gopamau on being apjxnttted qdzis 
qf the pargana. This family seems to have had much court 
interest, for its three branches acquired and held the three 
distinct posts of qdzi, chaudhri. and maulvi of the pargana. 
The qdzislnp was retained hy them up to annexation. In 
this branch the most distinguished persons who have been 
qdzi were Muhammad Husen in the time of Akbar, and Qdzi 
Muhammad Mubdrak, celebrated as the commemtator on the' 
Sharah-8aldra, or doctrine of probabilities of Maulvi llana'd* 
ulla of Sandfla, in the reign of Muhammad Slmh. II is fame as 
a, scholar is said to have spread from India to Fersia. Tiie 
registrarsliip is held by a member of the family. Among the 
Qbaudhris Ibrdr Khan and Isrdr Khan and Abbds Ali Khan 
were renowned for valour, and obtained high posts in the 
Carnatic under the Subahdar of Arcot, Wdla Jdh. Of 
the Maulvi branch, the most distinguished scholars have 
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been Maulvfs Nizkm-ud-din, Itinad-ud-din and Mian Kalb. 
Maulvi Fan'd-ud-din (see pargana Gopainau) was chakladar 
of Muhamdi in 1825 and 1826 and chakladar of Bangar in 
1841 and 1842. Maulvi Dost Ykr Khan rose to the rank of 
mansabdar. A double colonnade of red sandstone pillars of 
Delhi stone marks a showy addition made by him to the 
family mansion. Maulvi Ghulam Rasiil was appointed qkzi 
of Trichinopoly on its cession to the British in 1801. He 
and his son Muhammad Ydkin, alias Dost Mahomed Khan, 
built a stone mansion (bdrddari), from which circumstance 
their descendants acquired the name of Bdrddarias. 

The muhalla of the Kanauji Shekhs was founded during 
the reign of Akbar; of this stock Nawab Ahwar-ud-din Khan, 
Sirdj-ul-Umra, rose to be Subahdar of Arcot under the 
Nizdm ^zam Jdh in 1745. Four years later he fell in battle. 
The words “ dftdb raft ” (the sun departed) contain the date 
of the death in battle of the Nizdm’s Wazir Nawab Nazir 
Jang, who marched to avenge his death and also fell. In 
his place was appointed Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan. He 
so tilled his high post of Subahdar of Arcot that in 1760 
Shkh Alam bestowed on him the title of Wdla Jkh, and 
in 1786, on his sending magnificent presents to Mecca 
and Medina, the Sultan of Turkey conferred on him the 
distinguished appellation of Amir-ul-Hind Khkdim-ul-Har- 
maiu. 

The eldest son of Nawab Anwar-ud-din Khan, Nawab 
Badr-ul Isldm Khan was appointed Subahdar of Katehar and 
Shekohabad by Muhamm.ad Shah, and his nephew, Nawab 
Munir-ud'din Khan Bahddur, rose to the rank of Ndib Subah- 
dar in Bengal. The present Nawab Nasir-ul-Isldm Khan, to 
whose book I am indebted for this information, is of this dis- 
tinguished family. 

To Nawab Anwar- ud-dfn Khan the town owes a curious 
square well called “ chaukuntha” and a mosque. The Wdla 
Jah repaired the Ldl Fir’s mausoleum, and rebuilt in 178(5 
the Jdma Masjid of Akbar’s time which had been destroyed 
by an earthquake. The decoration is elaborate. The build- 
ing is about 62 by 26 feet. Its restoration would cost pro- 
bably about eight hundred rupees. 

19 H 
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Nawab Badr-al-Isldm Kban built a sarde in 1776, and sot- 
tledBhatidras in it, but being off the high road it did not thrive. 

The settlement of the muftis in the muhalla of that name 
dates from the arrival of Shekh Muhammad Adam Saddiqi 
in 1543, during the reign of Sher Shdh. Muhammad Zamdn 
of this house was appointed mufti, a post retained in the 
family till annexation. By far the most distinguished member 
of it -was Wahdj-ud-din, styled Afzal-ul-Mdl, tho tutor of 
Shah Jahdn’s unfortunate eldest son, Prince Ddrd Shikoh. 
This great scholar vras the author of the celebrated Fatwa-i- 
Alamgiri. 

The Zaidpuria muhalla was founded in 1562, when Shekh 
Qdzi Bhure Farticii and Hazrat Baudagi Nizdin-ud-din migeat* 
ed hither from Zaidpur. Ghuldm Ilasan Khan of thi.s house 
was appointed Subahdar of Gujardt by Azam Shtlh. 

The khdtibs or readers of tho prayers for the king re- 
sided in muhalla Khdtibdn. The post was hereditary and 
was held from the time of Akhar to annexation by momhers 
of the family now living here. Muhammad AH Khan, Maulvi 
Muhammad Wdris, and Munshi Abdul Ali were its most dis- 
tinguished members. 

The mutawallis, or custodians of the mosques, who inhabit 
the quarter of that name, claim to be desoeewd from Hhekh 
Gbidl, who settled at Gopamau during the reign of A Id-ud- 
din Ghori. Akbar conferred on Shekh Karim the post of cus- 
todian of the mosque built in his reign, and it wa.s retained in 
the family till annexation. Shekh Maulvi Abdul Karim of tiiis 
stock was author of a work on jurisprudence, called the 
Fathdwe- Majm’a-ul-Masdel. 

The muhalla of qdmingos was founded in tho reign of 
Hurndyiin, who appointed Shekh Jamdli qdni'ingo of the par- 
gana. _ The post was retained till annexation in the family 
by which the taluqa of Kasmandi is now held. (I think that 
the Nawab’s history from which these facts are taken is ia 
error here, and that the post bestowed by Hurndyiin on the 
ancestor of the Kasmandi taluqdar was that of cliaudhri, not 
kdndngo. This conjecture is confirmed by the fact that in 
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describing the muballa of Kdyaths the Nawab speaks of them 
as having got the qdniiogoship from Humdyun). 

The Kdyaths of the muhalla so called are divided into* 
qdniingos and muharrirs. The first branch held the qi,niin- 
goship from the time of Humdyiin to that of Wdjid 
Ali Slid,h. Ede Gajadhar of Majhid,a was the founder of the 
branch. Of the muharrirs Ldla Naunidh Rde rose to dis- 
tinction. The Hindus gratefully remember him as the build- 
er of the shrine of Gopi Ndth. The tyranny of the Mughal 
Governor constantly destroyed what Naunidh R^e had b'^uilt. 
At last he threw up the qdmingoship and turned faqfr. 
The revenue fell into arrears. The matter reached the ears 
of the emperor at Delhi. An order was passed that if any 
Muhammadan interfered with Naunidh Rde’s building his 
hand and nose would be cut off. Naunidh Rde again took 
ofiice. The revenue arrears of the four Bangar mahdls was 
collected by him in twenty-four hours. He then built in 
peace the fine tank and temple of Gopi Ndth. This was in 
1699, in the reign of Aurangzeb, In the time of Nawab 
Xsif-ud-daula thirty of the Nawab's elephants were picketed 
here for a year. They were watered at the tank and des- 
troyed the flight of steps. 

Ldlas Rdja Rdm and Mohan Ldl are the other notables 
in this branch. Mohan Ldl was employed by the chakladar 
in Muhammad Ali Shdh’s time as a ndib. tie planted many 
groves and built a sbiwdla and a very fine tank. The 
muhalla of the Sayyad Sdldri Banjdras has been mentioned 
in the pargana article. The names of the Banjdras who 
accompanied the Ldl Pfr are said to have been Ddr ’Khan and 
Maraman Khan. Another trace of Sayyad Sdldr’s occupa- 
tiop of Oudh is to be found in the muhalla of the BatwWor 
weighmen. ^ These Pathdns claim descent from Nasrat-ulla 
Khan Ghazi and Jdfar Khan, two brothers who accompanied 
the Ldl Fir’s army. Nasrat-ulla Khan was killed. J4far 
Khan settled here, His descendant was made batwAr in the 
time of AM-ud-din, and his lino have continued to hold the 
post to this day. 

vernacular' town school has been 
-estaplishe.d m the house of-Manlyi Tafazzul Husen in tko 
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Qdzis’ niiihalla. Two markets are held, one at the Madd^ 
well (built by Madda Mian) in the Qdzis’ quarter on Monday? 
and Fridays, tbe other on the west of the fort on Sundays 
and Thursdays. The only manufacture peculiar to tiie 
place is that of irsis, or thumb mirrors of silver, an ornament 
said to be much prized by our Aryan sisters, and one which, 
if delicately fashioned in choice gold, might perhaps find 
favour in western boudoirs. 

80. Gundwa Pargana, Tahsil Sandi'ca.— A tract of 
117 villages on the right bank of the Gumti, bounded on the 
north and east by the Gumti, separating it from parganas Au- 
rangahad, Gundlamau, and Manwiin, in the Sitapur district ; 
on the soutlx by pargana Malihabad of Lucknow ; on the west 
■by parganas Sandila and Kalydnmal. 

With an extreme length and breadth of fifteen miles, it 
covers an area of 140 square miles, of which 88, or G2‘06 per 
cent., are cultivated. The culturablo area is 21*22, and the 
barren area 14*85 per cent, of the whole. 

. Father nioi*e than a third (35*91 per cent.) of the soil is 
rated as third class — that is, light and sandy (bhi'ir). Kot 
quite a fourth (23*46 per cent.) is watered. 

The proportion irrigated from the 941 wells is very low, 
only .2*85 per cent. ; 1,567 tanks water the roniaining 20*6 per 
cent. ; 1*87 per cent, is under groves ; the average area of 
cultivation to each plough is 7*75 acTcs. 

There is little to notice in the natural features of the 
pargana,. Branching ravines, occasional sandhills, and poor 
uneven stretches of bhfir characterize that side which lies 
towards the Gumti. Towards the south-east corner an old 
channel of the river seems to have silted up and become con- 
verted into a network of jhlls. Even whtm away from the 
I'lver, tlie surface soil changes from bhtir to dfunat, the sand 
still remains as a substratum, making wells ditlicult and 
expnsive. ^ As in Gopamau, at intervals of every few miles 
riibutary nalas drop into the Gumti and carry to'ifc the over- 
flowings of the jhils of the interior. Cart-tracks lihk the 
mam villages together, but there arc no made roads, except an, 
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ynmetalled one from Bhatpura-G-hdt through Pipargaou to 
Malihabad. The nearest roads are the Lucknovr and Sitapur 
metalled road, passing within four miles of the south-eastern 
corner of the tract, and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
and Lucknow and Sandlla unmetaDed road, which run within 
six miles of its south-western corner. 

The staple products are barley and wheat, which at sur- 
vey occupied two-fifths of the cultivated area ; mash, gram, 
bajra, arhar, and moth covered another two-fifths ; the re- 
maining fifth was mainly cropped with ju^r, linseed, rice, 
kodo, and pease. The richer products are conspicuous by their 
absence the areas returned as under cotton, sugar, opium, 
tobacco and indigo being respectively only 353, 253, 83, 56, 
and 6 acres. The climate is considered good. Productiveness 
average. Kankar has not been found, more probably, I should 
think, from an absence of demand for it than from its non- 
existence. 

Of the 117 villages, 94* are owned by Chhattris as noted 
in the margin ; Brahmans hold 7, Mu- 
;;; hammadans 6, Kdyaths 7, and Kurmis 
— 1 3. The taluka of Bhard,wan comprises 
Z 2 48 villages ; 36 are pattidari, 30 zamin- 
— dari, and 3 bhaichdra. 

I" ® The Government demand, c.xcluding 
V.'. 1 cesses, is Rs. 1,05,146 ; a rise of only 
” nine per cent, on the summary assess* 
ment. Its incidence is its. 1-14-2 on 
the cultivated acre; Re. 1-2-9 per acre of total area; Rs. 13-5-6 
per plough ; Rs. 3-5-6 per head of agricultural and Re. 1-13-7 
per head of total population. 

The pressure of population is at the rate of 406 to the 
square mile and POl to the cultivated acre, giving a total of 
56,871 ; Hindus to Muhammadans are 53,643 to 3,228 ; males 
to females 29,989 to 26,882; and agriculturists to non-agri- 
culturists 38,463 to 25,408. 

Chamars, Brahmans, and Ahirs are rather more than two- 
fifths of the whole ; Arakhs, Chhattris, and Murdos are nearly 
another fifth ; of the rest Pdsis and Juldhas are most numer- 
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Nikumbhs 

Sakarw&ra 

Ohauhans 


. Dubes ... 
iSdra«watis 
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©us. The actual numbers of Brahmans and Chhattris aro 
8,037 and 3,523. 

Village schools have been established at Atrauli (38), 
Gundwa (49), and Bhardwan (53). 

On the 8th of Ivudr and Chait some five or six thousand 
people meet at a shrine of Debi built forty years ago by Pan- 
dit Rudar Man. 

I, do not know when the tract was first marked off as a 
pargana, but in the Afn-i-Akbari (third book), the following 
particulars are given for Todar Mai’s assessment of 1586 
A. D. 


“Pargana Gundwa, Sarkar Lucknow • 


Cultivated area 
Land revenue 
Zaraindars, 
Foot soldiers 


... 14,803 bighas. 

... 3,00,759 dAms, 

... Brahmans. 

100 . 


No fort or cavalry force mentioned. 


The materials, at my disposal from which to outline the 
^ past history of the pargana are some- 

what meagre, more, I thmk, from the 
impossibility of finding time to make a more exhaustive search 
titan from their non-existence. The legends, coins, inscrip- 
tions, sanads, and other materials collected during a single 
cold-weather tour in a district of 2,292 square niiles arc sq 
npmerous as to convince me that everywhere this most in- 
teresting part of Oudh teems with the relics and traditions of 
a past of immense antiquity. “ Still the landmarks of the 
ancient States linger on in local legend; in the unwritten 
chronicles -of the past, which are but slowly fading away from 
the national memory. History has vanished from the land, 
hut the names survive,” ( Wheder’s^ India, III., 265). Here 
as elsewhere the most vigorous .life of local legend clings 
round the deserted mounds that entomb the moinorlals of a 
past civilization. Let me try to reproduce the tale of Bliaraiya 
Khera as noted fop me by Majlis lido, qilnjingo, and, as partly 
learned from the lips of an A?-akh chaukidar, and endeavour to. 
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supply from sources unknown to them the links that seem to 
connect their folklore with the authentic history of ancient 
India : — 

“ More than a thousand years ago a tribe of Baurias called 
Khargis settled at Bharaiya Kharauli, and became the zamin- 
dars, as it were, of the surrounding country. A hundred 
years or more later a band of Kurmis from Fyzabad drove out 
the Baurias by degrees, founded the villages of Bibi Khera 
and Bauria Khera, and threw up the strong earthwork which 
you may see at Bharaiya between Gundwa and Atrauli, and 
which we call Bhdnkargarh. And while the Kurmis were 
still in the land, a Banjdra arrived from the north with a rich 
load of merchandize. To escape payment of the heavy dues 
which the zamindars would charge, he said that his load was 
only khdri (Glauber’s salt), and God was wrath with him for 
his lie. And when he. came to unload his pack, behold it had 
turned to khdri^ and he was a broken man. 

In those days a Ndg haunted the forest and the tank, and 
in his trouble he went to the tank and prayed to the kindly 
Ndg to help him in his strait, and vowed a shrine in his 
honour if the Ndg would aid him, and the Ndg listened to his 
prayer, and the Banjdra went on his way rejoicing and sold 
his bales for twice their cost. And when he had now become 
rich be remembered his vow, and returned and built a stately 
shrine and placed in it an image of the kindly Ndg. And the 
ruins of that shrine you may still see. And some say that 
the shrine was set up because the Banjdra worshipped snakes, 
and his. servant had ignorantly killed the Ndg. But be this 
as it may, all Hindus still worship at the ruined shrine and 
offer milk at it for the sacred Ndg. 

“ And when the Kurmis had held the land for a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years, then, more than seven hund- 
red years ago, Rdja Gauri Shankar Kdshiwdla (of Benares), 
a Brahman, conquered this part of the country and stormed 
the stronghold of the Kurmis at Bhdnkargarh and slew them 
with a great slaughter, so that not one remained. And to this 
day in the dead of night the lonely watcher in the fields hears 
from the deserted khera the shouts of the conquering Brah- 
mans and the shrieks of the slaughtered garrison.. 
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“ And one of the Kurmi women was away at her father’s 
house waiting for her little one to be born. And she bore a 
son and named him Gohna, and when he had grown he toofe 
service with the Delhi king, and became a great warrior, and 
brought an army and slew the Kdshi rdja and routed his 
troops, and got back the Kurmi domain. But Bhdnkargarh 
was haunted by the ghosts of the dead, so Gohna chose an- 
other spot where RAja Gauri Shankar had built a spacious 
enclosure (gonda) for his elephants and horses and cattle. 
And he named it by his own name Gohna Gundwa, or the 
enclosure of Gohna, and in time the writers changed it to Goni 
Gonda Kharauli, and now it is called Goni Gonda, (pro- 
nounced Goni Gonwa). About seventy years ago the ndzim 
of Khairabad, Rdja Sital Parshdd Tirbedi, built a masonry 
fort, and threw up an earthwork in Goni Gonda, and posted 
his.tahslldar there,— -yonder where is now the village school- 
house.” 

I know of only one hypothesis by which this tradition 
can be made to yield a definite residuum of historic truth. 
From the travels of Hwen Thsang we learn that in the early 
half of the seventh century A.D. the great Magadha empire 
extended over the greater part of Hindustan. The reign- 
ing sovereign was named SiMditya (or Ilaraha Varddliana), 
He had carried his victorious arms to the east and west. At 
least eighteen feudatory princes paid him homage as their 
suzerain. He was a zealous patron of Buddhism. His king- 
dom of Kanauj was wealthy and full of merchandize.” At 
Ajodhya at this time Buddhism “ appeared to bo in a strug- 
gling condition.” At Praydga ( Allahabad), “ Brahmanism was 
decidedly flourishing. At Benares also it was in the ascend- 
ant.” ( ffheekr's India, III., 265-268). “ It is this Buddhist 
emperor,” Harsha Varddbana or Nandi Bardhfina, who is ac- 
credited with the suppression of Brahmanism at Ajodhya, and 
with the establishment of the non-casto system adopted 
by society generally when the population at large were 
denominated Bbks.” {JElutorical sketch of Tahsil Fyssabad, 
Pk 24). 

I can only account for the migration of ICurmis from 
Fyzabad to Bbaraiya’ by supposing that they came hither op 
the wave of religious and political conquest which rolled froip 
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Gya to Pataliputra (Patna), from Pataliputra to Ajodliya, and. 
from Ajodhya to Kanauj. Westwards the star of empire took 
its way at the time when Buddhist supremacy was still 
mounting. Westwards, from Ajodhya in the east, the Kurmis 
of our humble legend followed in the wake of the Buddhist 
emperor, and obtained land and protection in the neighbour- 
hood of his great capital at Kanauj on condition of their 
throwing up and garrisoning one of a chain of earthworks to 
link Kanauj with the great fortress of Ajodhya. 

The episode of the Banjdra and the Ndg confirms this 
view. The Ndg, who in the imagination of the; ignorant 
Banjdra, lay coiled at the bottom of the tank, its presence 
only revealed by the broad leaves of the sacred lotus, was 
but the embodiment of the memories of the departed race 
of Ndga r^jas, those “ ruling powers who had cultivated the 
arts of luxury to an extraordinary degree, and yet succeeded 
in maintaining a protracted struggle against the Aryan 
invaders.” “ These Ndgas or serpent worshippers, who 
lived in crowded cities and were famous for their beautiful 
women and exhaustless treasures, were doubtless a civilized 
people, living under an organized Government * * * It' 
may be conjectured that prior to the Aryan invasion the 
Ndga rdjas exercised an imperial power over the greater 
part of the Panjdb and Hindustan. The clearance of the 
jungle at Indarprastha (Delhi) was effected by the expulsion 
of the Ndgas. One of the heroes of the Mahdbbdrata had 
an amour with the daughter of a Ndga rdja. The Aryan 
conquest of Praydga (Allahabad) and other parts in India 
are mythically described as a great sacrifice of serpents. * * * 
To this day traces of the Ndgas are to be found in numer- 
ous sculptures of the old serpent gods, and in the nomen- 
clature of towns and villages. In Bengal barren wives creep 
into the jun^e to propitiate the serpent of a tree with an 
offering of milk, in the simple faith that by the favour of the' 
serpent deity they may become mothers. * * * There are 
strong reasons to suspect that the worship of the snake and' 
the practice of snake-charming formed important elements 
in an old materialistie religion, which may at one time have 
prevailed amongst the Dravidian pophlations, and of which 
the memory still lingers throughout the greater part ' ctf 
India.” ( PP heeler's History oj India^ HI., 6f5), 

20 H 
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The Buddhist monarchs seem to have sought out and 
honoured with special distinction the traces of the departed 
Ndgas. For instance : — 

“Hwen Thsang records that outside the town of Ahi- 
chhatra there was a Ndga-hrada or serpent tank^ near which 
Buddha had preached the law for seven days in favour of 
the serpent king, and that the spot was marked by a stupa of 
KingAsokaf “ A similar story is told at Buddha Gaya of 
the N%a king Muchalinda, who, with his expanded hood, 
sheltered Buddha from the shower of rain produced by the 
malignant demon Mdra." {Ancient Geography of India /., 
360). Asoka is celebrated in all Buddhist countries espe- 
cially for the construction of very many stupas, or memo- 
rial towers of Gotama Buddha.” {Wheeler's Bistory, 111,, 
238). I hazard the conjecture that Asoka’s stupas mark the 
spots where Buddha was traditionally associated with the 
Ndgas, and am inclined to believe that what the Banjdra of 
my legend worshipped was a fragment of Ndga sculpture 
found at or near an earth stupa of Asoka’s time, and that 
he enshrined the fragment in a brick temple raised on Asoka’s 
mound. That is my reading of the legend and of tho brick 
ddbris on the lonely mound at which I heard it. At AHabad 
in Bara Banki, in Chaudhri Ghuldm Farid’s garden, there is 
a curious mound or tila of earth of, as far as I remember, 
about the same height. On the bank of the adjacent Bhdr 
tank serpent-worship is carried on to this day. If elsewhere 
are found curious high mounds, with or without brick super- 
structures, and Ndga relics, traditions, and worship grouped 
about them, this hasty generalization would receive a oroador 
basis than I can claim for it at present. 

The massacre of the Kurmis by tho Benares Rdja Gauri 
Shankar, more, than seven hundred years ago, seems further 
to confirm my theory as to the Buddhist character of the 
fortified settlement at Bhdnkargarh. If the Ndg mound was 
one of Asokd’s stupas, it must have been a seat of religious 
worship and culture. Just as at Ahichhatra (loo, cit.) the 
stupa near the serpent tank gathered round it “ twelve 
monasteries containing about a thousand monks,” so, to com- 
pare great things with small, it is probable that the stupa 
near Bhdnkargarh had its monastery and its monks, perhaps 
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its college or sangliardma. The date assigned to the storm- 
ing of Bhdntargarh and the wholesale massacre of its Kurmi 
garrison by a Brahman conqueror from Benares points con- 
clusively to the destruction and expulsion of the Buddhist 
monks which began with the sacking and burning of the naonas- 
teries of Sarndth in the eleventh or twelfth century, and 
crushed Buddhism in India for ever, ( See Bherring's Sacred 
City of the Hindus, page 268 ; Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, 
Chapter XII, ; Wheeler's History, III, 

The recovery of Bhdnkargarh from the Brahmans, a 
generation later, with the aid of a force from Delhi, marks, 
probably, a successful incursion of the Ohauhdn of Delhi 
into the realms of the Rdthor of Kanauj, when they were 
still at feud, “ while the Musalnians were pouring through 
the gates of India.” 

The only other tradition which I had time to note tells 
of the settlement of Jagsara, the displacement of Gaurs by 
a branch of the Bais of Daundia Khera, and the origin of 
the Bhardwan taluqa. “A thousand or twelve- hundred 
years ago,” it runs, “ the greater part of the pargana was 
held by -Jhojhas. Then it came under the sway of a Kanauj 
rdja, Mandhdta, who settled at Jagsara and held a Jagg, or 
memorial celebration of the marriage of Rdma and Sita. 
At Parsa, close by, was his kitchen (Pdrwas). His domi- 
nion lasted a long time. One day an astrologer foretold 
that he would be struck by a thunderbolt. And when the 
rdja asked how he might escape so terrible a doom, ho was 
told to build a hundred and one wells and dig a hundred and 
one tanks. And he followed this counsel, and in one of the 
wells he set up a golden image of himself And some say 
the image was made of wheaten flour (dta), and he and his 
pandit lived and prayed in the well. And at last the bolt 
fell, and struck the image and hurled it down to the nether 
hell (patdl). Then the rdja made over his realm to^ the 
Gaurs, into whose clan he had married, and left Jagsara and 
settled himself at Manwdn, across the Gumti. And when 
he had died at Manwdn the Gaurs succeeded to his domain. 
And while they held the land, a Bais of Daundia Kbora, a 
descendant in the fifth generation of Rdja Tilok Ohand, Rte 
Ghandar by name, who- had married into thff family of the 
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Gaur rdja, came and settled among them. So sturdy was 
he and astute that he acquired great power and influence 
among them. And at the last he rose to be the leader of 
their army, and seized their domain and lorded oyer it him- 
self. 


“ And he slew the Gaur J4j whose stronghold was at Aira 
Kdkemau, and who ruled the land around through the Bais 
and established himself in his stead. And Rdm Chandar had 
three sons, Alsukh Rde, Lakm Ede and lians. And one of 
them took Bangalpur and was called Bangdli ; from him is 
sprung Rdja Randhir Singh of Bhardwan. And another took 
Pipargdon and was known as Piparha ; from him are sprung 
■Laiq Sing of Mandauli and Sdhib Singh and Rjighbar Singh 
of Kakra. And the third took Bhaira MaihgAon and was 
styled Bhairhia ; from him are descended the zamindars of 
Atrauli and Jagsara. Still may you see the groat bricks of 
the palace of the rAja of Jagsara. Of them are built the 
houses of the zamindars. And ever and anon tbo plough- 
man’s share strikes against one or other of the hundred and 
one wells. Was not one brought to light last year?” 

Not yery much is to he got out of this tradition. Of the 
Jhojhas very little is known. The census report shows none 
of them in Oudh, but in Bulandshahr and AnApshahr they are 
believed to be converted slaves of Rdthors, ChauhAns, and 
Tunwars. They are excellent cultivators, $,nd the country 
proverb is “ employ a Jhqjha as your ploughman and you may 
sit at home and play backgammon.” {Elliot's Glossary, 1, 138|. 
As they are not allowed to intermarry with converted Raj- 
puts, it seems clear that they occupied the same place m 
local history as the BhArs, Thatheras, and Eajpasias. In the 
north-east corner of the adjacent pargana of Malihabad the 
country occupied by them was called tappa Eatan, where 
they had two large forts in MAI and Ant, of which a huge well 
and the foundations of one of the walls still remain {Luck- 
now Report, pargana Malihabad). Mr. Butts thinks they 
are converted BhArs, “ who, with no leaders of their own after 
the invasion and defeat of their RAja Kans of Kansmandi by 
Sayyad SAIAr, yielded to the threats of the Musalmans and 
embraced their faith. This is the only way of accounting for 
them. They are the last people that remain in tradition, 
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and no other Musalman invasion taking the form of a cres- 
centade is known.” 

To explain : the Kanauj R4ja Mandhdta, who displaces 
the Jhojhas, rules for a time at jagsara, and then leaves his 
kingdom in charge of the Gaurs, and crosses the Gumti to Man- 
■wdn in Sitapur, where he dies, we have only to remember that 
after the loss of Kanauj, Bdri in Sitapur became the Hindu 
capital, Bdri is only four miles from the border of pargana 
Gundwa across the Gumti, and Manwdn, four miles south of 
Bdri, is still nearer. From Jagsara to Manwdn, as the crow 
flies, is not more than thirteen miles. 

In his account of Sultdu Mahmdd’s Kanauj campaign 
of A.D. 1018 (409 H.), the twelfth Indian expedition, Nizdm- 
ud-din Ahmad states that the Governor of Kanauj, whose 
name was Kora, submitted to him, sought his protection, 
and brought him presents. “ Bird says he was called Kora 
from the appellation of his tribe ; but there is no such tribe, 
unless Gaur be meant, which would be spelt in nearly a similar 
form.” (Elliofs History of India, IL, i%\). 

The main event of the next campaign, the battle of the 
Rdhib, seems to have been fought on the banks of the Gumti 
in pargana Gundwa, probably at Bh5,tpura Ghdt. The year 
assigned by Sir H. Elliot is 412 H, (A.D, 1021). “ Utbi places 
the scene on the Rdhib, which we know from Al Birdni to be 
on the other side of the Ganges, and is either the Rdmganga 

or the Sai, apparently the latter in the present instance 

Utbi’s statement must be received as conclusive respecting 
a movement as far as the Rdhib.” {lbid,.p. 463.) “ We also 
find Bum Jaipdl holding dominions oh the other side of the 
Ganges during the (next) campaign on the Rdhib, We may 
suppose therefore that, without being de facto ruler through- 
out these broad domains, he may have held a sort of suze- 
rainty or paramount rule, and was then in the eastern portion 
of his doncunions engaged in • settling the nuptials of his son 
Bhim Pdl, orhad altogether transferred his residence to these 
parts to avoid the frequent incursions of his Muhammadan 
persecutors.” {Ibid, p. 462). Nizdm-ud-dfn’s account of the 
battle is as follows. It must be borne in mind that the Jumna 
of his account is the Rihib of Utbi’s, and that Sir H. Elliot 
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has decided that the Rdhib is the Rdtnganga or Sai When 
he (SuMn Mahmiid) reached the hanks of the Jumna, Piir 
Jaipdl, who had so often fled before his troops, and who had 
now come to assist Nanda, encamped in face of* the Sultan ; 
hot there was a deep inver between them, and no one passed 
over without the Sultdn’s permission. But it so happened 
that eight of the royal guards of Mainndd’s army having 
crossed the river together, they tlirew the whole army of Pdt 
Jaipdl into confusion and defeated it. Pdr Jaipdl with, a few 
infidels escaped. The eight men, not returning to the Sultdn, 
advanced against the city of Bdri, which lay in the vicinity. 
Having found it defenceless, they plundered it and pulled down 
the heathen temples ” 

‘‘ Nizdm-ud-din,” says Sir H. Elliot, “ is the only author 
who states this. His account is fully confirmed by the state- 
ment of Abd Rihdn, that Bdri became the Hindu capital after 
the loss of Kauauj. Firishta says that these eight must of 
^jourse have been officers, each followed by bis own corp.'i. 
He gives no name to the city which was plundered.” {Ibid, 
p., 463 ). Utbi’s account of the battle, a contribution to Oudh 
history, may be quoted in full : — 

“After the expedition against the Afghdns the Sultdn 
turned again towards Hind with his bold warriors, whoso 
greatest pleasure was to be in the saddle, which they regarded 
as. if it were a throne ; and hot winds they looked on as re- 
freshing Wezea, and the drinking of dirty water as so much 
pure wine, being prepared to undergo every kind of privation 
and annoyance. When he arrived in that country he granted 
q[uarter to all those who submitted, but slew those who 
opposed him. He obtained a large amount of booty before 
he reached the river known by the name of Kdhib. It was 
very deep and its bottom was muddy, like tar used for anoint- 
ifng scabby animals, and into it the feet of horsos and camels 
sank deeply, so the men took off theit coats of mail and made 
themselves naked before crossing if. 

' ■ Piir Jaipdl was encamped on the other side of the river, 
as a measure of security, in consequence of this sudden attack, 
With his warriors dusky aS night, and bis elephants all capari- 
goned. He showed a determitiation to resist the passage of 
the feultdn, but at night he was making preparations to escape 
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down the river. When the Sultdn learnt this, from which 
the weakness of his enemy was apparent, he ordered inflated 
skins to he prepared and directed some of his men to swim 
over on them. Jaipdl, seeing eight men swimming over to that 
distant bank, ordered a detachment of his army accompanied 
by five elephants to oppose their landing, but the eight men 
plied their arrows so vigorously that the detachment was not 
able to effect that purpose. When the Sultdn witnessed the 
full success of these men, he ordered all his soldiers who could 
swim to pass over at once, and promised them henceforward 
a life of repose after that day of trouble. First his own per- 
sonal guards crossed this difficult stream, and they were fol- 
lowed by the whole army. Some swam over bn skins, some 
were nearly drowned, but eventually all landed safely ; and, 
praised be God ! not even a hair of their horses’ tails was hurt, 
nor was any of their property injured. When they had all 
reached the opposite bank, the Sultdu ordered his men to 
mount their horses aud charge in such a manner as to put 
the enemy to flight. Some of the infidels asked for mercy 
after being wounded, some were taken prisoners, some 
were killed and the rest took to flight, and two hundred and 
seventy gigantic elephants fell into the hands of the Musal- 
mans.” 

Can it be doubted that the river in whose vicinity was the 
city of Bdri was neither the Rdmganga, which is out of the 
direct route from Kanauj, nor the Sai, which, except in the 
rains, is too narrow and shallow to present any obstacle, but 
the Gumti? 

In the mythical episode of the threatened thunderbolt 
and the hundred and one tanks and wells juay be traced, pro- 
bably, the astuteness of the Brahman priest, who saw that in the 
development of the agricultural resources of the domain lay 
his own best chance of enrichment ; that the rdja’s enterprise 
would alone secure such develojmient ; and that the rdja was 
too slothful to stir in the matter till worked on through his 
fears. The fall of the thunderbolt may perhaps be the mythical 
equivalent of a fresh shock from the Muhammadan invader, 
necessitating a farther move westwards. The Sltapur history 
should tlu’ow further light on Rdja Mandbdta’s settlement at 
Manwdn, and the rise, decline, and fall of , 
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Tbe mention ofKdm Chandar, Bais, of Daundia Khera, 
as fifth in descent from Tilok Chand, enables us to fix the date 
of his displacement of the G-aurs. Mr. Benett has shown in 
his brilliant monograph on the Rae Bareli clans that the aver- 
age length of a generation in the Bais families was between 
twenty-two and twenty-four years. He has also fixed the date 
of Tilok Chand as contemporaneous with the downfall of the 
Jaunpur dynasty in 1476 A.D. or 1478. Edra Chandar then 
migrated from liaundia Khera to Bhardwan between a hundred 
years and a hundred and twenty years after this date, or from 
1586 to 1596, towards the end of the reign of Akbar. The 
powerfnl house of the Rdos of Baiswdra had been founded at 
Daundia Khera shortly after the general conversion to Mu* 
hammadanism during the preceding reign. 

“DeoEde” (grandson of Tilok Chand) “orhissonBhairon 
Dds separated from the main stock, and, receiving Daundia 
Khera and four other villages as their share of the family pro- 
perty, founded the subsequently powerful house of the bdbus 
or rdos of Baiswdra. It is probable that their propinquity to 
the throne and the personal character of their chiefs from the 
first gave them great influence, as we find them very shortly 
afterwards contending on equal terms with the rdjaa of Murdr- 
mau. The division probably took place shortly after the 
general conversion just described.. The end of Akbar’s reign 
was a season of great vitality among the Rajput families, which 
showed itself after the usual fashion by the prosecution of the 
old, aud the successful establishment of new family feuds. 
It is probable that the dearth of history during this reign 
may be ascribed to tho firm and enlightened rule of the 
great emperor. When the reins became relaxed, the whole 
district was thrown into confusion,.” ( The Rae Mareli ClanS', 

p, 26). 

Rdja Jdj, Gaur, of the legend, is probably Edja Tez Singh, 
Bahman Gaur, with whom, according to the Malihabad account, 
Rdm Chandar took service. The same source makes him 
marry into the family of the Panwdrs of Itaunja. {Lucknow 
Report^ par gana Maliababad.) 

81. Haedoi, P argana Bangar — Tahsil Hardoi. — Har- 
doi, the headquarters of the Hardoi district, lies on the Oudh 
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and ■ Roliilkliancl Railway, sixty-tliree miles from Lucknow 
and thirty-nine from Shahjahaupnr. It is thirty-six miles 
east from Farukbabad and thirty-seven west-south-wost from 
Sitapur. After the re-occupation it was selected, apparently 
for no other consideration than the centrality of its position, 
as the sadr station of the district. It has a population of 
7,15G, of whom 2,027 arc cultivating and 4,290 non-cultivat- 
ing Hindus, and 839 are Muhammadans. Chamdrs, Chamar 
Gaurs, and Gaurs preponderate among the Hindus. 

Unlike the other towns of the district, there is very little 
of ancient or modern interest about the place. Tradition 
traces the name to Harden B4ba, a devotee reputed to have 
lived here more than a thousand years ago. An, ancient tree 
is pointed out as marking the spot where ho lived, and in 
October and March a small mdla is held at it in his honour. 
Another tale derives it from a T'hathera chieftain named Rilja 
Harndkas. The fact that the debris of a Thathcra fort are 
still to be seen, in the shape of a high irregular khera cover- 
ing about sixeetn acres, to the south-west of the present town, 
where the road from Sdndi enters it, lends probability to the 
latter derivation. The town itself is largely built of bricks 
dug out of tho old Thathera remains, and traces of their 
occupation are continually cro])ping up here as olsowhorc 
throughout this interesting district. 

The present town appears to have been founded .souk* 
seven hundred years or more ago by a body of Clmniar 
Gaurs from JNsirkanjari near Indore, who, under their 
leader Sdle Singh, drove out tho ThathornH, destroyed their 
fortress, and, as usual, settled themselves (lown close to its 
ruins. 

The place had no local importance before it was made a 
civil station. Now there are tlie usual civil building, s, kachori, 
police station, jail. School, dispensary, and ses.sions house, 
as well^ as the sub-divisional office of the tahsi'ldnr. Tho 
school is an anglo-vernacular one, averaging 109 pii])ils. 
There is a branch school with 44 hoys. A bi-weekly mar- 
ket is held on Sundays and Wednesdays in Hardcogniij. Tlu'ro 
are 19 masonry and 1,294 mud houses in tho town. The 
climate is healthy and sceihs to bo' spccinlly jfdapted to the 
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production of tine fruit ; peaches, mangoes, grapes and oranges 
are exceptionally good. 

There is the usual municipal committee, and its income 
is raised by an octroi. Tlie railway journey from Lucknow 
is four hours, and from ShdhjahAnpur two hours and a quar- 
ter. 


82. Hathaura— Purgawfi Sandi'la — Sandi'la— - 
(2,618 inhabitants ) A Cbam^r village of 511 mud houses, 
10 miles north-west from Sandila. It was founded a hundred 
y^rs ago by the great-grandfather of Bhdrath Singh, the 
Bais taluqdar of Atwa. The bazdr contains fifty or sixty 
petty shops. There is a daily market. 

83. Jala'labad— Purganu M\fLA.vrKTS —Tnhstl Bil- 
gra'm. — Population 2,051, mostly Kanaujia Brahmans. A 
small town of 363 mud houses, six miles south-east from 
Mallanwdn. A market is hold on Tuesdays and Saturdays 
at Sultdnganj, a Pathfin hamlet demarcated with Jaldlabad. 
The proprietors are Kurinis, whoso ancestor Zdlim Singh 
gained it for good service many generations ago. 

Di 

84. Kachhandau Pargana — Talirll Bii^gram. — A low- 
lying tract of thirty-four villages thrown up by tho gradual 
westward recession of the Ganges. It lies at the soiith- 
•western extremity of the Bilgrdm tahsil and of tho llardoi 
district. The Ganges flows along the whole of its western 
side, separating it from pargana ICanani of Farukhahad. On 
the south it is bounded by pargana Bangarmau of district 
Unao, and on the north and east by pargana Malldnwdn. Its 
greatest breadth is not quite eight, its greatest length nine 
and a half miles. Its area is forty-seven square miles, of 
which twenty-eight are cultivated. 

The whole pargana is tardi, and lies about thirty feet 
^*^^“**7 to the east of it, beyond the sandy 
cliff that marks the eastern edge of the ancient bed of the 
Ganges. It is intersected by numerous small streams, of 
which the chief are the Kalydni, the Karua, the Bharka, the 
Oaha and the Sota. This last, as its name shows, is a back- 
water of the Gangei They rarely retain water long enough 
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to be of much use for irrigation. Water is almost every- 
where near the surface, in some villages only six and seven 
feet below it, while on the opposite side of the Ganges, the 
high bank, the wells are from fifty to sixty feet deep. The 
assistant settlement officer, Mr. C. W. McMinn, minutely 
examined this and the Bilgrdm pargana, and found that each 
of them divided naturally into three “ chaks ” or strips : — 

“ (1) The villages lying along the bank of the Ganges. 
The common features of these are absence of clayey soil and 
of irrigation, accounted for by the fact that the soil consists 
of river washings, and that the water-level is so near the 
surface that percolation from beneath supplies the place of 
wells and jhfls. 

“ (2 ) At a distance of from two to five miles from the 
river bank there runs a sandy elevation, sometimes rising 
into hills, sometimes mere arenaceous slopes. The villages 
on this are sometimes all sandy, but more generally will 
have a corner of very good loam beside some old river chan- 
nel. The common features of this chak are a large propor- 
tion of sandy soil, limited and costly irrigation nrom deep 
wells lined with reeds, absence of Kdchhis, and valuable 
crops. 

“(3) Beyond the above elevation the ground again 
sinks ; jhils make their appearance ; there is much clay ; rice 
is largely raised ; water is met with at a distance of from ten 
to twenty feet ; much of the land is irrigated, and all can bo 
at a alight expense.” 

The greater part of the pargana is liable to be flooded 
by the Ganges. After heavy rains the autumn (kharff) crop 
is ruined ; but in such seasons, if the floods fall soon enough 
to allow of timely sowings, the spring harvest is exception- 
ally rich. The pargana is crossed by the unmotalled road 
from Mehudighdt near Kanauj t6 Malldnwdn., and by the new 
road from the same ghdt to Sitapur vid Mddhoganj. Cart- 
traclm lead up to the following ferries on the Ganges 
Aukinghdt, near Sarde Bustam Khan on the Grand Trunk 
Road, Biri^hat opposite to Daipur, and Bdjghdt. The staple 
products are barley, occupymg more than a third of fhe 
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total crot) area ;:wlicat siihI millet, covoriug about a fourth ; 
and rice aud biijra, a sixth. The rcmaiivin<jf fourth consists 
mainly of graim, arbar, aud sugarcane. Tlie sugarcane is not 
of good quality. . A very littic poor indigo and cotton arc 
raised* Tobacco and opium arc scarcely planted at all. 1 ho 
climate is damp, and when the Hoods are subsiding fever is 
very prevalent. 

TheOhandcls, to whom the pargana originally belonged, 
still bold sixteen villages. Of the other eighteen. Sheikhs 
(converted Chandols) own eight, llralunans live, Kayaths two, 
and Panwdrs, Xhirs aud Chaniurs cjudi one. The imperfect 
pattidari tenure obtains in eighteen villages ; lifteen are 
zamindari ; one is taluqdari. K.Keluding cesses, the Govern, 
ment demand amounts to Rs. 33,782, aud falls at Kc. 1»15 5 
per aero of cultivation ; Re. 1-2-4 per acre of total area; 
Es. 15-0-2 per plough ; Rs. 2-5-4 per head of agricultural 
and Rc. 1-10-5 per head of total population. 

Kachhandau is sixth among the TIardoi p.arganas in den- 
sity of population. Its total population of 20,450 gives 435 
to the square mile. The Hindus aro 18,120 to 2,339 Mu- 
hammadans. Of the II Indus a fourth are Chatndrs aud Ahirs ; 
Chhattris arc a sixth ; Murdos and Kisatis make up nearly 
another sixth ; a fact which implies that the agriculture of the 
tract is above the average. Males to i'emnies are 11,226 to 
9j223,:aud agriculturists to non-agriculturists M,d63 to 5,996. 
The; only market is at Rdghopur ; market day is Thursday. 
At Ragnopur, too, is the only school in the paignna, a village 
one, averaging 38 pupils. At Biridgliat on the Ganges a 
large bathing mdla is held on the 3Uth of Ivdrtik and the 
25th of Jeth ; about 15,000 persons assomhlc. In Chait, 
on tbo' 8th day after the Holi, a mdia is held at Rdgho- 
pur in honour of Ganesh ; it is attended by some ^090 
persons. 


,, The pargana is part of the Heac/ik or moist low-lying 
cauntry along the. bank of the Ganges,' ns opposed to the 
or dry uphind tract away from tho river ; hence its 
name Kachhandau. It is said to have been made into a par- 
gana l)y Sher Shah three hundred and thirty years ago. To 
cQorcc the Cliaudels into submission ho is said to havo'postod 
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a I’CVCDue collectov at Kdgb,opur, and to Lave put hiiu in 
cbarae of fifty-two villages, taken out of prganas Bil- 
gram, Mall^nw^u, and Bdngarmau. In the Aiu ^kbaii it is 
mentioned as belonging to Sarkdr Lucknow, as containing 
22,066 bigbas, and paying 4,30,596 ddms of land revenue and 
4 460dd,ms of cesses. 'I'he Cbandels are recorded as the 
zamindars. A detachment of five hundred foot soldiers was 
posted in the pargana. 

Kaebbandau was originally occupied by Thatheras. A 
body of Cbandels migrated from Shiurdjpur in the Cawnpore 
district to Kanauj in quest of service while a Hindu king still 
reigned at Kanauj. The Kanauj rdja deputed them to cross 
the Ganges and drive out the Thatheras. They engaged the 
Thatheras at Tirwa Keoli and routed them with slaughter. 
To this day the braziers (Thatheras) of Bhagwantnagar speak 
of their lost possessions in Kaebbandau aud MalUlnwdn. The 
Cbandels obtained by this conquest twenty-four villages, 
Tirwa Keoli being the chief. When Sher Shah marched from 
Jaunpur to Agra, circumcising and slaying all whom he mot, 
the Cbandels of Motidinau, Harpiira, and Baraichmau apos- 
tatized and became Shekhs to preserve their rights. They 
marry into the families of Ahbans, Raikwdrs, and Gahilwdrs 
in Bdngarmau, who were cou verted at the same time. 

The above facts show that the Ganges must have shifted 
westward from its old bed at least eight hundred years ago., 
During the last two hundred years (if the qani'mgo is to bo 
believed) eighteen of the fifty-two villages which in Sher Shah’s 
time made up the pargana of Kaebbandau have been washed 
away by the Ganges. Their names are said to be Aminpur, Ajit- 
pur, Ausangpur, Xdampur, Bahadurpur, Bahaudpur, Rdmpur, 
Riip-pur, Sundarpur, Sardi Mansdr, Isapur, Xdilpur, Fatcb- 
pur Rdmu, Fdzilabad, Matarsenpur, Muluuddinpur, Muhta- 
shimpur, and Nekpur. 

85_. Kalta^nmal Pargana — Tahsil Sandjea. — This par- 
gana lies on the right bank of the Gumti and comprises 
seventy-two villages. On the north the Gumti separates it 
from pargana Aurangabad in Sitapur; on the south and w6st 
it is bounded by pargana Sandila ; on the east by pargana 
Gundwa. Twelve miles long by seven broad at its longest 
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and broadest, it covers 63 square miles, of which 41, or 63*96 
per cent., arc cultivated. The culturablc area is 20*33 per 
cent., and the barren area 13*92 of the whole. Only a fifth 
of the soil {20*25 per cent.) is rated as of the third class, that 
is, light and sandy (bhdr). A fifth (24*9S per cent.) is water- 
ed, in the proportion of four parts (19*83) from 805 ponds 
and tanks, and one part (5'15) from 441 wells ; 1*79 per cent, 
is under groves. The average area of cultivation to each 
plough is 7'i acres. 

Its natural features arc iii no way remarkable. Like all 
the country along the Gumti, its poorest side is towards the 
river, the land gradually improving towards the central level, 
and falling off again as the next river or ndlais approached. 
The Baita ndla drains the south-western side of the pargana ; 
a cluster of jhfls interspersed with dhdk jungle lies in t^ 
south-east. There are no made roads, but the unmetallcd 
road from Sandfla to Benfgaiij skirts the south- western bor- 
der and runs for about a mile within it. 

The staple products are wheat and barley, which occu- 
pied at survey more than two-fifths of the cultivated area ; 
gram and arhar covered nearly another fifth ; tlm rest was 
chiefly cropped with mdsh, moth, bdjra, judr, linseed, and 
kodo. The areas returned as under sugarcane, cotton, poppy, 
indigo and tobacco were respectively only 820, 195, 86, 78 
and 44 acres. 

Climate and productiveness are considered to bo 
average. 

Kankar is found near the village of Kalydumal. 

Of the 72 villages, 63 arc owned by Sakarwdr Chhattris, 

1 by Bais, 3 by Myaths, 1 by Sukul Brahmans, 2 by 
Sayyads. Only six villages arc taldqdari, iu 29 the tenure 
is zamindari, in 37 imperfect pattidari. The Government 
demand, excluding cesses, is Es. 46,169, a rise of 11 per cent, 
on the summary assessment. It falls at Ke. 1-12-6 on the 
cultivated area; Re. 1-2-3 per acre of total area; Rs. 13-MO 
per.plough; Rs. 3-6-8 per head of agricultural and Re. 1-13-8 
per faead.of total population. 
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Po))ulation presses at the rate of 395 to tlic square mile, 
or a total of 24,875. Hindus to Muhammadans are 23,115 
to 1,760 ; males to females 13,277 to 11,598 ; agriculturists 
to non-agriculturists 13,511 to 11,364. Chamdrs are a fifth 
. of the whole, Brahmans nearly a fifth, Pdsis a tenth, Chhattris 
are only 1,744. 

A village school has been established at Kalydnmal. 

On the first Sunday in Bhddon some fourteen thousand 
people assemble at the spot known as Hattia Haran, a mile to 
the south-west of Kalydnmal. The usual Dhanak jagg mdla 
is held at Kalydnmal in Aghan and is largely attended. 

The pai’gana is not mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari. It 
seems to have" been included in Akbar’s time in pargana Rahima- 
bad of Lucknow, and not to have been made into a separate 
pargana till the reign of Xlamgfr, when a fort was built at 
Kalydnmal and an amil with a gun and some troops qirartor- 
ed there. The traditional history, as far as I have boon able 
to collect it, is meagre. The oldest event referred to by it is 
the return of Rdm Chandar from Ceylon. Rathaulia, tho an- 
cient name of Kalydnmal, is traced to the staying of his chariot 
(rath) at this spot. Here he halted and visited the sacred 
pool of Hattia Haran, that he might wash away the sin of 
slaying the demon Rdwan. Another local tradition tells that 
the sacred tauk was called Panchhatr, and that ho bathed in 
it to get rid of a hair which Had grown in the palm of his hand 
when he slew Rdwan, and that ever since tho pool has been 
called Hattia Haran, or the Hurt-dispeller. According to 
Mr, Wheeler, the Rdm who slew Rdwan was not Rdm Chandar 
of Ajudhia, but a later hero, Rdm of the Dekhan. “ This 
Edm of the Dekhan is represented to have carried on a great 
religious war against a rdja named Rdwan, who was sovereign 
of the island of Ceylon. Rdwan and his subjects are termed 
Eakshas or demons, but there is reason to believe that they 
represent the Buddhists, and if so, the war could not have been 
carried on during the Vedic period but during the Brahma- 
nical revival, which seems to have commenced between tho 
sixth and eighth centuries of the Christiau era, and to haVo 
continued until our own time.” {History of India, III., page 
51, note.) In this view Edm’s visit to Hattia Haran must 
have taken place later than 700 A. D. It was a sacred spot 
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before be visited it, or ho would not have ^ono there. It 
seems to have been one of tho ancient Brahinauical bermitaj^tos 
described in the RAmAyan, as old perhaps as Ajodhia itself 

The next glimpse by local tradition is that of a Raja 
Kumdr from Baiswdra ox))clling tho Thathoras and ruling over 
ninety-four villages from his fort at Rathauli, where now lies 
the deserted ruin called Wairi Dih. To him, nearly five 
hundred years ago, came from Fatehpur-Si'kri a Sakarwiic 
Chhattri of tho name of Nag Mai, and became the naih or de- 
puty of Rdja Kurailr. Some say that Njig Mai with tho help 
of a barber murdered his master and seized his domain ; others 
that he succeeded peaceably to it on his master dying childless. 
To Mai was born KAkal Mai. To Kiikal Mai his first 
wife bore Kalydn Sdh and Gog Sdh, and his second wife Hat 
Raj. Kalydn Sdh and Gog Sdh took as their slinrc fifty-two 
villages and settled down at Rathauli, side hy side, and found- 
ed the adjacent settlements of Kalydamal ami Goga Doo, while 
Hat Rdj took the remaining forty -two villagcis. Two hundred, 
years ago Sakarwdrs of Goga Doo drove out tho Juldhasfcom 
Mahgdon in the south of the pargana. 

Tho pargana seems in primitive times to have boon tho 
border land of tho Thathoras and Arnkhs, for while Kal- 
ydnmal Khds was hold by Thathoras till they wore dislodged 
by Rdja Kumdr Bais, the Chandcls of Blmunti, only six miles 
to the south-east, tell how between five and six hundred years 
ago their ancestor Baldeo Singh marched thither from Si- 
waiohpur and expelled its primitive occupants, tho Arakhs. 

The antiquities of the pargana arc tho pool at Hattia 
Haran ; Wairi Dfh, the remains of Rdj.a Kumdr’a fort ; Kain- 
garh Dih, near Kalydnmal, site of an ancient shrine of Kdlka 
Debi ; Panchabgir Mahadco, also at Kalydnmal, “ the ling ” 
whereof IS said to have been sot up by Rdja Judhistir, aud tho 
ruined fort built for Alamgir’s amil. 

86. ^TiA'Bi Pargana — TaJisil Bilqea'm-- A riverine 
■teact of eighty villages lying along tho riglit bank of the 
Ramganga and. left of the Ganges between Fatohgarh and 
Kauauj'. It is enclosed between parganas Pdli on tlio north, 
Barwan and Sdndi on the east, Khdkhatmau and Paramuagar 
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(Farathabad) on tho west, and on the sonth-west and south 
Bhojpur and T41igr4ra (Farukabad) across the Ganges. Its 
greatest length is sixteen and breadth nine miles. The area is 
90 square miles, of which 61 are cultivated, or 67*45 per cent. 
The culturable area is 2,0*96 per cent., and the barren area 
10*91 of the whole. Only 8*04 per cent, is rated as third 
class. Not quite a sixth (15*94 per cent.) is artificially irri- 
gated, owing to the extreme moisture of the soil. Of tlio 
irrigated area rather more than half (8*85) is watei*ed from 
1,117 wells, and rather less than half (7*09) from 352 tanks 
and ponds. 

The grove area (68 per cent.) is exceptionally low. Tlio 
average area of cultivation to each plough, 12^ acrc-s, is 
exceptionally high, 

• The natural features of the pargana explain thi.s. Mr 
Elliott’s description of the adjacent parganas of Ivhhkhatinau 
and Paramnagar in Farukhabad may be quoted as ecpially 
applicable to Katidri ; — 

“ The traDS'Gangetic tract is entirely tardi or lowlands. 
No part of it is much above the level of the river-floods. 
Much of it is covered with water for two or three days to- 
gether, when the rains are heavy and the rivers high, aiid thi.s 
water often leaves a deposit of sand behind. Some of the land 
is subject, to constant erosion by the rivers, and the assessment 
of many villages is constantly varying with the varying 
area, as the rivers devour or cast up the culturable laud.” Al- 
ter mentioning the various channels which connect the Ganges 
and Edmganga, Mr. Elliott says : — “ Besides those channels 
there are several ‘ sotas,’ i.e., backwaters or side channels 
which run nearly parallel to their own rivers for a short way, 
or curve round and run into them again. The Ganges, as 
becomes its great age, keeps sedately within its bed, and only 
rolls wearily from one side to another ; but the Rdmganga is 
a gambolling vagabond and wanders at his own sweet will over 
many miles of country, carving out beds capriciously for 
himself, and leaving them as illogically. The most impor- 
tant effect of this contiguity to a complicated river-.system is 
that the water is everywhere close to the surface. Irrigation 
by buckets worked by bullocks is unknown. The wells ai**} 

22 H 
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all of tlie. kind called ‘ cliulias,’--litl.lc pits in the p,Tonn(i, S 
or 10 lect deep, dug in one or two days ; tlio sides of the well 
are strengthened hy a Idr, or rope of cotton and jhiio stalks 
bound together, and wound roninl tlui well for a depth of 
three or four foot, l)eginning from the place where water 
begins to trickle. The depth of water is mH <>r more than 
three or four feet : it ])crc()latcs slowly and is soon e.\lian.sted, 
and the wcdl has constantly to bo cleaned of the sand which 
oozes in with it. rrrigat.ion is oUecli'd by an earthen pot 
worked with a weighted lever, ami slow as the work of 
exhaustionis, there are lew’ ‘ olniihas’ which can 1 h' worked cou- 
tinuonsly the whole day, and tlu; area irrigntecl is seldom 
more than tw'o biswas. At this rate it takes alumt a month 
to irrigate an acre, and a <’ultivat,or can only water about two 
acres a year. These wells fall in cven-y year and leave hard- 
ly any trace behind. They can ho dug almost (nerywhere, 
hut there are many tracts in which the soil is too luoso to dig 
them without sloping tins sides ol“ tins pit at a eonsiderahle 
angle, and very largo tracks of land are so naturally moist 
that they hardly need them at all, eNC('pt for the higher class 
of crops like opium. From tliis M't of causes tw'o 
classes of elli'cts arise. Whore the land is in danger 
ofdiTuvion, and wdiorc it is HW’’ept ov(‘r by water at high- 
flood times, the cviUivalor will not improve nt all because 
he is in constant <langer of the la ml he works ia 
being carried away, or the toj»-drcs.sing of uiauuro he lays 
down being washed off or covered with a coat of silt. Where 
the fltmds. do not terrify him the land is highly improvable, 
and glyeB a large return tt) the class of men who carry out 
the fertile culture in its extremeat devcdopinent, and can busy 
themselves all day about a lew sipiare yards of land. Ileace 
a large number of Kachbis have settled' I ku’o, and they carry 
out tbeh- peculiar .system of cultivation with great success, 
occujiy very small areas, manure and water them thoroughly, 
and turn out really wonderful crops of opium and market 
vegetables which they carry for sale to Farukbabad. The 
other principal class of cultivators, Rajputs and Brahmans, 
act on the opposite principle. Having no use to make of 
their bullocks in irrigation, they use tliem to plough a larger 
(|uantity of land (the theoretical plough area being eight 
acres here against five acres in the hangar or highland of 
the du4b), manure little, irrigate little,, but .make up iW 
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inferior style of cultivation Ijy a larger area of occupancy. 
There is no land really unculturable in this tract except the 
river beds; there is no usar or land so impregnated with 
salt as to produce no vegetation ; but there is much land ex- 
tremely sandy and almost valueless, and a little in which 
there is saline efflorescence enough not to kill the crops and 
grass altogether, but to make the land very bare and poor, 
so that even under the stimulus of the present high prices 
(1870) it hjis remained uncultivated. Notuing is wanted 
for this land but water and manure.” (Revenue Reporter, 
Vol. IV., No. II., p. 51.) 

Like these Farukhabad parganas Kfitidri is intersected 
by streams and channels which in flood-time connect the 
Ganges and Rdmganga. Its fertility is due to the nearness 
of the water to the surface and to the deposit of rich loam 
(seo) brought down by the rivers. The deposit of the 
Edinganga is the most fertilising. In heavy floods the de- 
posit of seo is often eight fingers thick, sometimes as much 
as two feet. lu such seasons a bumper rabi compensates 
for a ruined kharif. Very little labour is required for j)re- 
paring the .wo to receive the seed-r-one-fourth only, the 
cultivators reckon,, of the average, labour expended ehse-. 
where. 

The pargana abounds in a rich growth of grass of- 
various kinds. The “ chaupatia” springs up freely iti .laimary 
and February, and is much esteemed by graziers for the 
quantity of milk yielded by. kine pastured on it. The “ pata- 
W'dr” abounds, so valuable for thatebiug, rojie-making, aud 
cane furniture. But the baneful “ surai ” is also very ])re- 
v-alent along the R4mganga and Ganges, a rank deep-rooted 
weed most difficult to extirpate. Mr. Elliott writes of 
it It is greatly cpmpljained of, .and is said to have 
increased much of late. In many places there i.s at leas,t 
as much ‘surai’ as wheat in the wheat-fields, arid its 
roots are so ^ deep that it is quite beyond the power of an 
ordinary cultivator to extirpate it ; and if he did, the next 
flood of the Ganges would leave fresh seeds of it in tho, 
ground. If it does really increase, it will soon be as great 
an enemy to the agriculturists as the ‘ kans ’ of the trans- 
Jumna.” . . . .. 
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The sta})le products are wheat, barley, bajra, and judr. 
At survey wheat and barle)^ cropped nearly half the culti- 
vated area, and hdjra andjutir nearly a third. The areas 
returned as under sugarcane, cotton, opium, indigo and 
tobacco were respectively only 282, 139, 29, 8 and 29 acres, 
As there are 2,335 Munios in the pargana, either these crop 
returns have been wrongly made up from the khasras, or, 
which is more probable, the growth of the richer crops was 
suppressed as the survey approached, or the amfns (sur- 
veyors) wore induced to record iulcrior cro))H instead of the 
kachhidna ones. 

The climate is very damp, but not .so unhealthy as 
might be expected. 

There are no quarries, but kankar is found here and 
there. 

Of the eighty villages 581 are owned by Katiar Ohhat- 
tris, 12 by Qombansis, 5 by Bdcbbila, 2| by Bai.s, 1 by Gaurs, 
and 1 by Dubd Bralimans ; 19 belong to tbe tab'upi of Kkja 
Sir Hardeo Bakbsb, k.c.s,l, a good man and true, of Arjun- 
pur ; in 4 the tenure is zamiuduri, in 57 imperfect pattidari. 

^ The Government demand, excluding cesses, is its. 58,801), 
a rise of 62*44 per cent, on tbo summary ussossment, It 
falls at the rate of Re. 1-8-4 on the cultivated acre ; Re, 1-0-5 
per acre of total area; Rs. 18-14-6 per plough; Its. 2-3-6 
per head of agricultural and Rc. 1-10-9 per head of total 
population. 

The incidence of population, 35,164 souls, is 391 to the 
square mile. Hindus to Muhammadans are 34,516 to 648 ; 
males to females 19,544 to 15,620 ; agriculturists to nott'^ 
agriculturists 26,499 to 8,655. 

Brahmans (6,310) and Chhattris (5,145) predominate ; 

Cbamdrs (4,450) and Kahdrs (2,912) ; thou Ahirs 
(2,883) and Murdos (2,335). v ’ / ’ 

Village schools have boon established at Ariunpur (88),' 
Gauria (38), Admapiu* (28), Berijor (45), and Kliasaura (37).’ 
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Suiall m41as are held in Bhidon at Behsar in honour of an 
ancient Mah^deo, and in Asdrh at the “ Debi” at Dhanamau. 

The pargana is not mentioned in the Ai'n-i-Akbari, 
having been included in pargana Sdndi till abo\it fifty-five 
years ago A few P41i villages were thrown into it when 
.constituted a separate pargana. 

Historical s1cetch.—l!\iQ traditional history of the par- 
gana presents few features of interest. It shows in the back- 
ground the usual Thathera occupation. The dihs or 
deserted sites of their forts and villages are to be seen at 
Shidnipur, Baragdon, M^rovi, Nagraura, Saia, Tenduapur, 
Boran, and Bibiapur. Portions of the tract seem to have 
been held by Baibdr Alu'rs and Ohdnuks contemporaneously 
with the wider occupation by Thatheras. The displacement 
of these early tribes was effected by conquest by Soiubansis 
from Sdntaukhera (Sdndi) under Kdnh Randhir Singh, 
Bdchhils from Barai Thana(in Shdhjahdnpur) under Udai and 
Tds, and Katidrs from Sonoria near Gwalior under Kde Deo 
Datt, ancestor in the twelfth generation of tlie present head 
of the Katidr clan, Raja Hardeo Bakhsh, k.c.s.i. 

The date of Rae Deo’s conquest may be put at about three 
hundred years ago. His clan were then called Tiiindrs. 
Family feuds led him to migrate from Sonoria to Sioghi 
Rdmpur (in Farukhabad) on tho Ganges j thence he gradually 
fought his way eastward. At Khasaura he sided “with the 
Baihdr Ahirs and crushed their rivals the Dhdnuks ; then 
turning on the Baihdrs he smote and spared not till they 
accepted his dominion. After establishing himself in Khii- 
saura he attacked the Thatheras and drove them out of 
Shiampur, Saia, Bardgaou, Tenduapur, and Boran. A career 
of massacre earned for his clan the name of Katihrs (slaugh- 
terers). The domain thus acquired has been handed down 
from father to son to the present day. The late chief, Eanjit 
Singh, ninth in descent from his merciless ancestor, R4e I)oo, 
lived in a state of constant warfare with the ex-srovernment. 
Sir W. Sleeman thus speaks of him: — 

“The estate of Kati^ri, on the left-hand side of thd 
road towards the Edmganga and Ganges, is held by Ranjff; 
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Singh of the' Katidr Rajput clau. His estate yields to him 
about one hundred aud twenty thousand rupees a year, whil© 
he is assessed at only sixteen thousand. While Hakim 
Mehndi was -in banishment at Fatehgarh, about fifteen years 
ago, he became intimate with Ranjit Singh of Katidri; 
and when he afterwards lioeame minister in 18, ”7, Ins is said 
to have obtained for him the king’s soal^ and Kiguaturo to a 
perpetual lease at this rate, fiom which is <lcdm!tcd a ndukdr 
of four thousand, leaving au actual d(nnand of only twelve 
thousand. Were such grants in perixituity res]>uetcd in Oudh, 
the ministers and their miuions would soon sell ti)e whole ol’ 
his majesty’s dominions and leave him a beggar. He has not 
yet beeu made to pay a higher rate ; not, however, out of 
regard for the king’s pledge, hut sohdy out of that for Ranjit’s 
fort of Dharampur, on the hank of the (langes, his armed 
bands, and his seven pieces of cannon. Ho has lieen diligently 
employing all his surjdus rents in improving his defensive 
means, aud, besides his fort and guns, is said to have a largo 
body of armed and disciplined men. Ho has seized upon a 
great many villages around belonging to weaker proprietors, 
and is every year adding to his estate in this way. In this 
the old 4mil, Hafiz Alxinllah, acqiuosced sohdy hoenuse ho, 
had not the moans nor the energy to prevent it. He got Ids 
estate excluded from the jurisdiction of tlie local authorities 
and placed iu the Huzur Tahsll. Like othei’KS <»f his clas.s 
who reside on the border, ho has n village in Hritiah territory 
to reside in unmolested whoa charged hy the Oudh nutli<)- 
rities with heavy crimes and balances. He had been attack- 
ed and driven across the Ganges in 1837 for contumacy and 
rebellion, deprived of his estate, and ol)lig.e(l to reside at Fa,-, 
tehgarh, where he first became acquainted with Haki'm Ahdimli. 
The Oiidh Government has often remoustrated against tlio 
protection which this contumacious and atrocious landholder 
receives from our subjects and authorities.” 

• It may be doubted whether the epithet atrocious was 
ever deserved. At any rate the present generation of Oudh 
Governors is glad to forget the contumacy of Ranjit Singh 
while gratefully remembering the unswerving loyalty of his 
honoured great-grandson, Rdja Hardeo Bakhsh, c.s.i. In 
the dark days of 1857 this gallant gentleman was, as true as 
steel to fbe- English Government, To his generotts Eelp tho* 
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chief civil officers of two districts, the Collectors of Farukba- 
bad and Budaon, owed their lives. The story has been well 
fold in Mr. R.M. Edwards’ Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian. 
The title of E4ja, the Star of India, a jagir, and other favours 
mark the gratitude of the British Government for his loyal aid 
in the hour of need. 

87. Kaundha — Pnrgana BaIwait — Tahsil Hakdci. — Po-. 
pulation 2, 186, chiefly Chamdrs. An .‘igiiciiltural village of 282 
mud houses, five miles north-west from Ilardoi, on the Shaba- 
bad road. Market days Mondays and Fridays. A village 
school was established in 1867; average number of pupils 40. 

Kaundha-is owned by Chamar Ganrs, whose ancestors 
dispossessed the Thatheras in the latter days of the Kanauj 
kingdom. The Gaurs of Kaundha are notorious for con- 
tumacy and evil livelihood. In the Nawsibi they were always 
in trouble. In 1841 they killed the son of Maulvi Farld-ud- 
din, chakladar of Gopamau. In retaliation their village w^as 
burnt. They are a refractory, quarrelsome, ill-conditioned 
set, their one redeeming quality (owed probably to the fact 
that they are Rajputs in name rather than in reality) . is that 
they do not muider their daughters. 

* 88.^ KsAJURAnRA — Pargana Bangar — TnhsU Hardoi.— » 
Population 3,305, chiefly Chamars. The central village of 
the Ehajurahra taliiqa of Thdkur Ldlta Baklish, Chamar Gaur, 
6 miles south from Hardoi ; 536 mud houses. A petty market 
is held on Mondays and Thursdays in the adjacent hamlet of 
Sathri. Khajurahra lias been held by the Cliamar Gaurs ever 
since their ancestor Ganga Singh, surnamed KAna (one-eyed), 
drove out the Thatheras. (See Bdwan pargana). 

89._ Khasauba — Pargana Katia'ri— Th/i.vi/ Bir.ORA'M— 
(2,648 inhabitants) A well-to-do Ahir village of ;)9f) mud houses 
lying on the left bank of the Rdmganga, 12 milc.s north-west 
from Sdndi on the road to Farukhabad: market days Sunday.^ 
and Wednesdays. 

Khasaura was formerly occupied by the Thatheras and 
Baihdr Ahirs. On:their destruction by the Kati<5,r Rajputs 
,it was allotted to Kirat Sdh, ancestor of the loyal lUja gw 
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Hardeo Baklisli, K.o.s.r , to whose Khasanra gives its 

name. 

In 1857 Mr. R. M. Edwards, Collector of Budaun, and Mr. 
Probyn, Collector of Farukliaba<l, with Mr. Probya’s wife and 
four children, were sheltered in a farmyard in Khasanra be-, 
longing to Thdkiir Kesri Singh, an uncle of Riija Hardeo 
Ba&sh. Two of the little ones died and are buried there. 
The rest were hidden there and in the neighbouring village 
of Rdmpura from the- 14th June to the 1st September, when 
they escaped by boat to Cawnpore {vide “ Reminiscances of 
a Bengal Civilinn, ” pages 197-292). 

90. Kuciil A Buna— Pargana Sandi— Talu fl Bilora'm.— 
Population 2,104, chiefly Railcwdrs of the Basil gotr. An 
agricultural village of 850 mud houses lying on the right bank 
of the Rdmganga, four miles above its confluence with the 
Ganges. 

Raikwdrs from Kusamkhor in Farukhnbad obtained this 
village by conquest from the Thathoras before the fall of 
Kanauj, and have retained it ever since. 

91. KursatKalVn — Pnrgam Matxa'nwa'n — 

mKu . — Population 2,689, chiefly Kananjia Brahmans ; a fine 
village ; is owned by Kurrais, and lies near the right hank 
of the Sai, nine miles north-east from Mdlldawan ; it contains 
524 noiud houses. A market is held on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at the adjoining hamlet of Mirzaganj. 

The Thatheras held Kursat Kaldn till about the middle 
of the twelfth century, when a body of Kurniis from Ghdrka 
and Bdrha, under the leadership of Bhim and Barsu, drove 
them out and themselves settled hero. 

92.^ Kurseli, Pargana South Sa'ra— TIaruoi.— 
Population 2,898, mostly Pdsis ; an agricultural village of 428 
mud houses, a little off the Pihdni road, eleven miles north 
from Hardoi. 

It is said to have been founded about four hundred ye»t!B 
ago by Diwdn Singh and Jagat Singh, Chamar Gaurs, 
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descendants of Kuber Sdh, the conqueror of the Tlmthcras. 
(See Bawan pargana.) 

93. Lona'ea — Pargana SANDfLA — Tahdl Sandi'LA-^Po- 
pulation 2,947.— A Nikumbh village of 520 mud houses, 
ten miles north-west of Sandlla ; noticeable only us being the 
first seat of the Nikumbhs, when 300 years ago they moved 
southwards from Muhamdi under Jhagrii Sah, and drove out 
the Kamangars. (See pargana Sandila). 

94. Mahga'wa'N” Purgawa Kalya'nmal — Tahul San- 
DFLA — A Sakarwdr village of 394 mud houses, population 
2,941, nine miles north of , Sandila in the heart of pargana 
Kalydnmal. Its inhabitants have a local reputation for 
honesty in conducting arbitrations. Market days Mondays 
and Thursdays. 

95. Malla^nwa'n Pargana — Tahdl Biigba'm — T his 
pargana consists of 123 villages. It is hounded by parganas 
Bangar on the north, Bilgrdm on the north -west, Kachhandau 
on the south-west, and Bdngarmau (Unaoj on the south, 
while the Sai separates it from parganas Sandila and Bdlarnau 
on the east. Its greatest length and breadth are 16 and 15| 
miles, and it has an area of 136 square miles. 

Three-fifths (60' 79 per cent.) is cultivated ; a sixth 
(16’2l per cent.) is culturable. About a fifth (18' 11 per 
cent.) is returned as barren. A fourth of the an'a is rated as 
third-class, that is, sandy and light Two-fifths of the culti- 
vated area is irrigated, rather more than half the irrigated 
area being watered from wells, and the rest Iroin tanks and 
ponds. 

The area under groves, 4 89 per cent, of the whole, is 
the highest in the district. The average area of cultivation 
to each plough is 6| acres. 

Crossing the pargana from west to east the natural fea- 
tures which present themselves are these ; On the west 
towards the Ganges is a strip of low tarai or kachli’ 
land, which, like the adjacent pargana of Kachhandau, 
has been scooped by the Ganges out of the high land 

23n 
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OX’ hangar, and levelled and exirichod with alluvial deposits 
during the river’s gi’adual westward recession to its j>re,sout 
bed at the western edge of Kaclihandau. Hero |)ercolation 
from below supplies the want otjliils and wells, and unless 
there are unusually long breaks in the rains, ii’rigation is 
not wanted. The autumn crop is rarely good. Floods from 
the Ganges may be looked for every second year, aiul until 
recently, inundations wei’e also to be I’eai’ed Ironi Ghuzi-ud- 
din Haidar’s canal, which runs along the whole western side 
of the pargana, just underneath the old bank of the Gauges. 
The spring crops are good if the autumn floods have drained 
off in time, but good agriculturists, such as the Kurmis, will 
not settle in these villages. . The insecurity from floods deters 
them. Moreover, the cattle often die al'ter grazing on poi- 
sonous grasses that spring up rank and noxious after a 
Ganges flood. Rats and tield-raice make hav<u; in a dry 
season. In many places the soil is impregnated with salt- 
petre, and everywhere weeds spring up In.xuriantly. 

Leaving the ‘ kachh ’ and crossing the canal you pre- 
sently ascend the uneven sandy ridgo that marks the farthest: 
point eastwards up to which the Gaitges has xvorn its way 
into the bangax*. The villages along this ridge are sandy, 
uneven and bad. Wells are made with difliculty and soon 
fall in. The unevenness of the surlace crenttis ' n constant 
scour during the rains, whereby the surfax'o soil Is waslied 
away, and ravines eat deeply into the heart of the counti'y. 
Beyond this line the land sixdts gradually into a rixdx flat 
loamy plateau, dotted with occasional jhtls, which become 
more frequent hs you cross it to the east. Here the water 
is fairly near the surface, the subsoil is firm, and kacha wells 
are made easily and last well, Kurmis and Kachhis abound, 
a sure sign of the excellence of the soil; tho cultivation is 
magnificent, and the rents high. 

Further to the east after the watershed has been cross- 
ed, and the ground begins to fall towards the basin of the 
Sai, the quality of the soil again falls off. Sand ro*appears, 
the surface becomes uneven, and irrigation difiicult. The 
Villages along the . Sai suffer somewhat from floods, but tho 
injury is partly made up for by irrigation firom it, which how* 
ever is difficult and not largely availed of. 
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The pargana is well furnished with roads. The new 
route from Sitapm* to Mi'ranghdt below Kanauj, via Misrikh, 
Ni'mkhdr, and Rodainau runs right through it from north- 
east to south-west, and it is traversed besides by unmetallcd 
roads from Mi'ranghat to MalUnw^n and Sandila, from Bil- 
gr4m to Malldnw^n and Unao, and from Bilgram and 
Mddhoganj to Balamau, and the nearest railway station of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway at Kachhona. 

The important villages arc Bhagwantnagar, Bansa, Kur- 
sat and Jaldlpur. The main products are barley and bdjra, 
which, at survey, covered half the cultivated area; wheat 
which occupied a sixth, and jukr and gram which cropped 
another sixth. Paddy, arliar, sugarcane, and cotton made 
up most of the remaining .sixth. Tlic acreage under cotton, 
cane, indigo, tobacco and poppy, was estimated at respec- 
tively 1,-370, 1,231, 218, 42 and 7. 

The climate is considered pretty good. Kankar is found 
in patches in most villages, but there are no extensive beds 
of it. 

The Government demand, excluding cesses, i.s 
Rs.|l,02,292, a rise of 47 percent, on the summary assessment. 
It falls at 1-14-10 on the cultivated acre ; 1-2-9 per acre of 
total area ; 12-9-4 per plough ; 2-4-11 per head of agricultu- 
ral and 1-5-1 per head of to(al population. The detail ol‘ 
ownership is as follows - 

Muhammadans hold 29 villages; Chhattris 48; Braliman.s 
21; Kayaths 7; Banikns and Kalwdrs 4; Christians 1 ; Gov- 
ernment 2. The tenure is mainly xamindari. 

Population is extremely dense, 571 to the sf|uarc mile, 
the highest rate in the district. The total number is 77,681. 
Hindus to Muhammadans arc 71,408 to 6,27.3, ; males to 
females 40,411 to 37,270 / agriculturists to non-agricuIturist.s 
44,457 to 33,224. The number of Kurmis is exceptional. 
There are 14,566 or two-elevenths of the whole ; Brahmans 
are a seventh, Ohamdrs a ninth, Alurs, Chhattris (3,449), 
Pdsis and Muraos (2,696) make up the greater part of the 
rest. 
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There is svn aided school at Mallanwari (131)) and village 
schools at Snltdiiganj (49), Atwa (35), Bansa (38), Bahat- 
mau (30), Shahpur (23), and Mddhoganj (30). 

The Am-i-Akbari gives the cultivated^ area as 83,022 
bighas; revenue (in&l) 35,90,913 dams; Siwai 2,22,038 ddm.s; 
zamindars, Bais ; garrison 30 sowdrs and 2,0(1() ( probably a 
misprint for 200) foot soldiers. 

There are no religious gatherings of importoncc. 

Sondsi Nath, two miles south of Malliinwaii, attracts 
pilgrims in Kdrtik on their way home from bathing in the 
Ganges. 

In Cliait and Kudr there is an eight-daysi’ gathering of 
perhaps 2,000 a day at the shrine of Mdn Deo in Malhinwi'in. 

The Ramlila draws 10,000 or 12,000 in Knar to Bhag- 
wantnagar. <Jn the 1st of Rajjab Mulnitmnadans hold an 
‘ urs ’ in honour of the Saint Makhdiiiu Shall, at Ids tomb 
to the north of Malhuiwdn. 

Here, as elsewhere in the Ilaidoi district, the dawn of 
history shows a Thathera occujiation and their expulsion by 
Oilhattri immigrants at some tinknown time before the Mu- 
hammadan conquest of Kanauj. The }»roxindty of Malhiu- 
wdn to Kanauj (there is only fourteen miles lietwoon them 
as the crow flies) makes it certain that its political condition 
must always have resembled that of Kanauj. When Kanauj 
was Buddhist, _ Malhiu wdn will have been Buddhist also; anil 
when Brahmamsm revived and displaced Buddhism through- 
out the kingdom of Kanauj it was with the sword of Ohhat- 
tri chieftains devoted to its service that Buddhist people, such 
as Thatheras, Bhdrs, and Arakhs, wore displaced from the 
territories across the Ganges which they had for centuries 
held and ruled. Thatheras of Mallduwdn wore driven out 
by Chandels from Shiurdjpur in Cawnporo serving under a 
Kanauj ^ monarch, Tirwa Keoli in Kachliandaii opposite 
Kanauj is the spot where, in Chandel tradition, the Thatheras 
were routed with a great slaughter. To this day the braziers 
(Thatheras ) of Bhagwantnagar afl'ect .to mourn over their 
lost possessions in Mallawdn and Kachhandau. Further to tlio 
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6sst they w6i’c forced out of thoir settlciiieuts ut Ivursftt jktildnj 
near the Sai, and Bansa by Kuriiiis from Gharka and Barha 
headed by Bhim and Bdrsd. 


There are no distinct traces of Buddhism in the anti- 
quities of the pargana. Perhaps a tradition whicli attributes 
to Indra, king of the Deotas, an emblem of Mahddeo said to 
have been set up by him before MalMnwan was founded, and 
still to be seen in a shrine on the mound of Sondsi N/ith, two 
miles south of Malldwdn, may have a Buddhistic significance. 
For Indra, the god of the sky, who marshalled the wind as 
his armies, and battled against the clouds for the release of 
the welcome rains, was always regarded as an enemy by 
the Brahmans, and ancient centres of his worship have been 
strongholds of Buddhism, “indra is still a great favourite 
with the Buddhist pojmlation of Burmah, who regard him as 
king of the gods”. (Wheeler’s History of India, chapter III., 
pages 21 and 330). And the Ara Dcbi at Malliinwi'iu IChds 
has a seven-headed Ndga hood which may bo presumed to bo 
of Buddhist origin. 

The next historical event of which any trace is to bo 
found is the invasion of Sayyad Sdldr in A.D. 1033. The 
tomb of one of his companions in arms is shown in Mohulla 
IJncha Tfla of Malldnwdn, and the Shekhs of the place claim 
to have sprung from an early Muhammadan settlement 
made during the invasion. Tradition next connects Malldn- 
wdn with Jai Chand of Kanauj, and Ids alliance witli and 
■subsequent conquest by Muhammad Ghori. Jai Chand is 
said to have quartered his wrestlers here. Mdt is the coun- 
try name for a wrestler, and to this origin the qdmingos 
trace the name Malldnwdn. The favourite account, however, 
is that when the Ghori invader marched through on his way 
from Kanauj to the east, certain humble Ahfrs conciliated 
him with an offering of cream {maldi), which pleased him so 
much that he forthwith ordered a settlement to bo made and 
called Malldnwdn in memory of the event. 

The early Shekh settlement mentioned above is said to 
have been discovered in 1415 A.D., by a wandering saint 
named Makhddm Shah, Misbdh-ul-Ashiqin, who found a few 
Shekhs living here, without knowledge of their religion. 
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His pupil Misbdb-ulJsMm, generally , called Qazi Bhikluiri, 
was appointed q4zi of the pargana by one of the Lodi em- 
perors about 1470 A.D. A book w'ritten in 1520 A.D., by 
Maulvi Wali-ud-di'n, and sent me by the qazi’s descendant 
Amanat-ul-Ia Shah, recounts the saint’s adventures. It tells 
how on his way from Jaunpnr towards Kanauj he met one 
Wajha-ud-din, a Sayyad, who pressed the saint to visit his 
home at Chandwdra. On his way thither the holy man halt- 
ed at a mud fort which then stood in Malldnwd,n, and receiv- 
ed presents from certain Shekhs who lived in the neighbour- 
hood. At this period there were only a few Brahman and 
Kdyath cultivators at Malldnwdn, and a few houses of people 
who called themselves “ Gobdns,” and professed to be con- 
nected with Abd Bakr Siddiq. But their usages and appear- 
ance did not enable the saint to recognize them as Musahnans, 
The loveliness of the place pleased his laucy and he decided 
to live the life of an ascetic there. 

Here he performed sundry notable miracles. A fellow 
who mocked him was presently arrested for theft and died 
miserably in prison. One very hot summer a little company 
of the faithful had met together to pray. Thirst fell on them, 
but there was not a pitcher-full of water in the well where- 
with to bathe or slake their drought. Then the saint smote 
his hand upon the ground, and rubbed his face, and called 
upon the Holy One who had stopped the sj)ring, though tlie 
faithful who had met to honour him were perishing of thirst. 
And while he yet prayed behold one cried out that the water 
•had risen in the well to a man’s height. And they all bath- 
ed and drank, and thirteen of the worshippers present accept- 
ed him as their spiritual guide. One of those was Shekh 
Bhikhdri, servant of a Government official at Kanauj. The 
fame of the holy man’s miracles at last reached Dei hi, and 
■the Sultdn Sikandar Lodi despatched his officer Fateh Khan 
to bring the saint before him. The mission was unsuccess- 
ful. A second time Fateh Khan was sent to ask that if lie 
could not come himself he would send some of his disciples. 
Then Misbdh-ul-Ashiqin sent two of his followers. And 
when they told the Sultdn that it would be a good deed to 
settle some Muhammadans at Malldnwdn, he ])romised rent- 
free' ^ants to such Muhammadans as would settle there, and 
appointed Shekh Bhikhdri to be qdzi. And at last the saint 
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himself weut to Delhi* And the Sultan honoured him great- 
ly and offered him rich gifts ; but these he would not take. 
Then he returned to MalUnwan, and built himself a solitary 
cell, and spent four months in it in fasting and prayer, and 
died in 939 Hijri (1532 A.D.) 

An interesting record of the time of Sher Shah was 
shown me in the shape of a rent-free grant issued by him in 
1544 A.D., in Persian, Bengali, and Ndgri. It confers on 
Shekh Abdul Quddds, Shekh Abdul Razzdq, Muhammad 
Makan, and Qutb Ibrdlum Muakin a rent-free grant of two 
hundred bighas in mauza Mohiuddinpur, pargana Malawi, 
near fort Nehargarh alias Kanauj, on condition of peopling 
the land and residing on it, and reciting prayers five times a 
day in the mosque, and shooting ten arrows daily ■ after the 
reading of afternoon prayers. And it announces the grant to 
Munsif Khwjde Raju, Persian and Hindi Reader, and to the 
tahsildars and kdrguzdrs of the pargana. 

The descendants of Ganga Rdm, founder of Ganga Rdm- 
pur, allege that Akbar made him chnudhri of the pargana, 
and gave him land on which he founded the village. The 
qaniingos hold an order bearing the seal of the unfortunate 
prince Ddra Shikob, and issued by him in 1653 A.D., when' 
he was admitted by Shdh Jahdn to a considerable share of the 
government. It is addressed to his trusty Shdh Beg, and 
mentions a complaint by Pdnde DaHpi Singh, that he had 
long held the qaniingoship of Malldnwdu (the^ town, not the 
pargana) ; that Shidm Ldl, grain-dealer, had forced him to 
lease it at a rupee a day, but failed to pay it. Orders eu<{uiry 
to be made and redress given. 

The iconoclast Aurangzeb (1658-1707) is said to have 
ordered the stone lingam at Sondsi Ndth, mentioned aWe, to 
be sawn asunder. The wicked work was begun as the teeth 
marks shown to you attest ; but blood spurted out, a swarm 
of hornets attacked the godless host, and saved shrine and 
emblem from destruction. 

In 1726 Shitab Rde Kdyath was chakladar. He had 
been dfwdn of Bahddur Shah. The judicial records of Mus- 
wabad and Atwa tell how he found an unfailing means of 
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acquiring land in liis practice of burying the owners alive and 
then inviting their heirs to execute deeds of sale. “ The bones 
of the lambardars whom he buried are even now occasionally 
turned up by the plough in his old compound.” 


During Shuja-ud-daula’s campaign against the Nawab of 
Rdmpur Malldnwdn was occupied by llohillas. 

Ghdzi-ud-din Haidar (1814-1827) excavated the canal 
already mentioned from the Ganges near Kanauj to the Gumti 
at Lucknow. “ The original idea,” says Mr. Maconochio in his 
Unao report, “ was to join the Ganges and Gumti, but tlie levels 
were so infamously taken, and the money granted so misap- 
propriated, that after spending lacs of treasure, and injuring 
more or less every village through which the canal was driven, 
the king found himself as for off as over from the object ho 
desired. It has never done aught hut harm. Its bod shelters 
wild beasts and had characters in the dry weather, and drains 
off all the water from the adjacent villages in the rains; thus 
not merely depriving the land of the water which would 
otherwise fertilize it, but causing a continual cutting and 
ravining aw’ay of all the neighbouring fields.” 

The Raikwd,rs of Rodamau and Ruia dc.sorvc passing but 
unfavourable notice. Their connection with the pargana is 
not that of conquerors. They got their footing in it by the 
hunfiibler miethbd of clearing waste and by persistent fawning 
on and playing into the hands of the Nawahi officials. They 
acquired in recent times many villages. They wore the first to 
rwfe in 1857. It was this clan which burned tho Mallhnwfui 
court-house, and which, headed by N^irpat Singh, defend- 
ed the fort of Ruia so stubbornly against. Brigadier Sir 
Robert Wallpole, the lamented Adrian Hope, and tho Black 
Watch. 


The obliteration of ancient proprietary title in this- 
pargana was frequently noticed jby the courts at settle-' 
ment. In illustration I quote some passages of interest from' 
the judicial records. 

7 , . , , '■l • ' ' • 

Mgma Deomaripur. — “ The Rurmis are the zamindars and' 
are excellent landlords; they should not be distwbed. In this 
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pargana the chaudhris and qantingos steadily ignored the 
rights of all Kurmis ; but in times of difficulty the king’s officers 
always came uj^on the resident communities.” 

Ilaiiza Mustafahad.—^ 'IlnQ title deeds in this pargana 
are of little value.” 

Mauza Mannvaar. — <‘Tho Shekhs never succeeded in 
trampling out the proprietary body on the spot, Panwar Raj- 
puts, who held occasionally up to 126 1 fasli (annexation) but, 
like all the proprietors in the pargana, could not keep thoir 
own against the mass of chaudhris and qdniingos of the town 
of Mallanwkn, who appear to have apportioned the villages of 
this pargana amongst themselves just as they pleased.” 

Mauza Berhwnl. — “Whenever there was any transfer of 
rights, real or pretended, in this pargana, the j)apers always 
changed hands, whatever may have become of the vilhigc. I 
do not remember an instance to the contrary. Papers were 
often sold and mortgaged alone, but the village was never sold 
without the papers if there were any. In this pargana tlicro 
was often a fresh qubdliatdar for each year. No one’s pro- 
prietary rights here were very clear.” 

Mauza Dakhile Kassia , — “ In this pargana tho white- 
coated chaudhris and qaniingos ignore all Kurmis and resi- 
dents of villages except when they are powerful thfikurs. They 
used to divide the pargana between themselves,” 


Mauza Ddudpur . — “ This village was tho ancestral pro- 
perty of plaintiffs No. 1. ^'hey very likely sold it and mort- 
gaged it four or five times, but these transactions and tho d(‘e(is 
which record them are to my mind not worthy of consideration 
at all. These transfers in Malidnvvd,a pargana were merely 
intended to give a plausible colour to otlmr transactions in 
Lucknow. In MalMnwdn Government recognized no ])roj)er( y 
in the soil whatever; it was the Nawabi sir\n which Govern- 
ment was entitled to the full balances after tho oxpen.st‘s of 
cultivation and the cultivator’s sustenance had been provided 
for. No one thought he was selling when he signed one of 
these purchase deeds, and the vendee never thought ho was 
acquiring a title, These deeds were a means, among others of 
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p:aining a temporary footing in tlic village, and tliat vvas all 
they were intended for.” 

At annexation Mallanwan was chosen as the civil head- 
quarters of the MalMnwan, now Hardoi, district, 

96. Malla'nwa'n— MallInwan— 7a/m7 Bin- 
GRAM— (Latitude north, longitude 80°1K east) is in 

population fourteenth in the list of ()udh towns, and thir<l 
among the towns of the Hardoi district. It gives its name to 
the Malldnwan pargana. Its population (11,670) ij? lodged 
in 180 brick and 1,538 mud houses, and distributed in six wards 
Of' moiiullas named Bhagwantnagar, Gurdslsganj, Patbfin Tola, 
Unclia Tola, Nasratnagar, and Qdzi Tola. It lies on the ohl 
route from Cawnpore to Sitapur, being 38 mile.s north of the 
former and 44 miles south of the latter. From Bilgrdtn it is 
ten miles nearly south, and from Hardoi 21 miles south, 
Tieffenthaler (A.D. 1765) found it “a small town mostly built 
of brick, thickly peopled, surrounded by trees. It has a fort 
built partly of mud, partly of bricks, and having towers.” 

Tenant, in the hogiuuiugof the present century, describes 
it as “a very large village; in length fully two miles. The 
habitants are numerous, but the town is mean and irregular, 
consisting almost entirely of small mud huts,” 

As noted in the pargana article, tradition derivc.s the 
name from Mai the country name for a wrestler, atul 
asserts that Rdja Jai Chaud of Kananj cantoned his wrestlers 
here. 


An early Alur settlement called Ghd^ipura is said to 
have been hero at the time of the Ghorian con(iqo«t ; while 
the Chishti Sheklis claim that a remnant of the followers of 
Sayyad^ S5,ldr Ghd^zi survived the campaign, the only yisihlo 
memorial of which that they can point out is a tomb in 
Uncha Tola of one of the martyr host. The preservation 
of such tombs, rather numerous in Qudh, is a strong cor- 
roboration of the tradition that Muhammadans of the 
invading army remained in Oudh, and preserved the relics 

or the briHiant hgt unsuccessful crcscentado of the Prince of 
MartyrSy 
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“ The pai’gana article mentiotis the circmiistfiiKH's umlor 
which Sikandar Lodi 488-1 51(5) encouraged Muliaumidalis 
to settle here, and appointed a qsizi. 

The quuiingos arid chaudhris of the pargnna wete also 
located here, and in later times the chakladar of Mjilhliiwdn 
and Sandila Used frequently to reside here. To its oflicdal 
importance alone must its size be attributed, for it has little 
commercial activity. The grain trade of the neighbourhood 
is carried on at Mddhoganj, 6ve miles off. A deserted indigo 
factory, started but abandoned by Mr. Chureher, occupies tho 
site of the old Nawabi fort. A manufacture of saltpetre has 
recently been begun. 

The town contains four niosques, a dargiih of Makhdiiiu 
Shdh (Misbdh-nl-Asliiqin), two imdmbdra.s, fifteen sliiwjiljis, 
twenty-four masonry wells, and a mud sarde built by llakiiu 
Mehndi in 1808. As at Bilgrdm many of (lie brick buildings 
are faced with largo hewn blocks of kaiikar to a height ol' 
about three feet from the ground. The dargdh of Maklidfiiu 
Shah, and the mosqtie of his pupil Qdzi IJlukhdri .arc thus 
faced throughout, the kankar slabs being relieved her<! and 
there with red sandstone. Their style resembles that of Sadr 
Jahdn’s Mausoleum at Pihdni. There is a fine well of the 
same period, also lined with blocks of the same luati'rlaL 
The blocks thus used in one of the mosques have evidimtlv 
been taken from some other building, but jqipariMitly at (ho 
restoration of the mosque, not at its original (‘(tustnic.tbni. 

J am inclined to believe that these ka’nkar blocks ha ve been 
taken from ancient Hindu and Buddhist shrines, of wliicli (lui 
only relics now to be found are such fragments, built in((i 
Muhammadan structures, and the broken sculptures that one 
sees so frequently grouped under some venerable pipal tree. 
In the only ancient stone Hindu temple wliich I have yet 
seen in Oudli (at Sakar Daha in Partabgarh) the baaom’out 
of the shrine consisted of several layers of precisely similar 
blocks of hewn kankar built up upon a .solid square tope of 
bricks of great size. The Asa debi in Mallunwdn is a relic of 
some such shrine. Its seven-headed Ndga hood sheltering ji 
female figure points to a Buddhist origin. 

There' is a bi-weekly market on Mondays and Thursdays 
in Gurddsganj, Bhagwantnagar contains a good many bra« 
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ziers’ (Tliatlieras’) shops. The town has a local reputation 
for its combs. 

97. Ma!njhga'os — Par^ana Sandi'la — Tahsll Sanpi'la. 
— Population, 1,238. — A Bais villa/^oof 246 mud houses, four- 
teen miles north-east from Sandila. This was the ancestral 
home and fort of the Bais taluqdars of Mitnjhgjion, who resided 
here for centuries until, five generations ago, they killed 
Fateh Singh, the Bais Raja ofBhdrawan, and removed thither. 
Thdkur Baridr Singh and Koli Singh, the uncle and cousin of 
Edja Randhlr Singh of Bhardwau, live at Mdnjhgdon. 

9 8. Manjhia — Pargana Gopamatt — Tahsil Hardoi— A 
prosperous little country town of 749 mud houses, four miles 
to the south-east of Pihdni on the road to Gopamau. Market 
days are Tuesdays and Saturdays. A mud scliool -house 
was built in 1865. Octroi is levied for the sujmort of a small 
body of town police. Manjhia is mainly inhabited by Cha* 
mdrs, but belongs to the Chauhdns. The Chauhdns acquired it 
about 1619 A.D, by gift to their ancestor Ri'ip Sdh of Mainpuri, 
w'ho entered the service ofNawab MehndiQuli Khan of Pihdni, 
and received from him this village in recognition of his services, 
Iul777 A.D., Manjhia was attacked and laid waste by Kdja 
Sital Parshdd, the ndzim of Khairabad, of evil memory. It lay 
desolated and deserted for six years. In 1784 A.D., Mansa 
lUui, chakladar of Gopamau, restored tbe Chauhdns. 

99. Mansurnagae Pargana-^ Tahsil SiiAnAnAi).— A 
small and backward pargana of twenty-five villago.s lying in 
the south-eastern corner of the Shahabad tahsil. It is bound- 
ed' on the north by parganas Alamnagar and Pihdni, on the 
east by Gopamau, and on the south and west by North and 
South Sara. Its greatest length is six and breadth seven 
miles. Its area is 26 square miles, only 9 of which are cul- 
tivated. 


The Bhainsta stream, called lower down in its course 
the Sai, flows through it, but is too shallow aud dries up too 
quickly to be used for irrigation. The west of the pargana 
is watered from a large jhil called Gurru, which stretches for 
about three miles north and south of the little town of Man- 
sumagar. Occasionally it overflows and damages the adja- 
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cent lands. The niaio natural features of the pargana are 
the absence of sandy soil (bhdr), and the quantity of unclear- 
ed jungle. To 6j060 cultivated acres there are 7,740 aci’cs cf 
culturable waste. The pargana is crossed by the unmetallcd 
roads from Hardoi to Pihdni and from Pihdni to Shahabad. 

It is a backward but very improveable tract. The soil is 
almost everywhere good, though not so rich as in the adjacent 
pargana of Sara. Cultivators are somewhat scarce. Nil,- 
gde, wild hogs, and here and there wild cattle infest the jun- 
gle and ravage the crops. The country is level. Eathcr 
more than two-fifths of the cultivated area is irrigated. 
Three-fourths of the area irrigated is watered from tanks and 
ponds, of which there are 190 ; kacha wells are dug all over 
the pargana, but rarely last for more than three years. The 
cost of the large wells worked by bullocks varies from four 
to ten rupees. The hand-wells (dhenkli) are dug here from 
two to four rupees. 

The tillage is fair, especially in the Chauhdn villages, 
whose proprietors are industrious and enterprizing. Wheat, 
barley and millet are the great staples, and occupy more 
than three-fifths of the crop area. Gram, bdjra and milsh 
coyer rather more than another fifth. Indigo, tobacco, and 
opium are^scarcely known, and sugarcane is very sparingly 
planted. Kankar is found at Mausurnagar. 

Fifteen of the villages are held in zainindari tenure ; one 
is taldqdari, and nine are imperfect pattidari. The Ohanhdus 
hold four villages, the Chaudhri Gaurs six, the Gaubuns a 
half village, Sayyads four, Pathdns three and a half, lirah- 
mins four, and Kaiths two. One, a jungle, has boon decreed 
to Government. 

The Government demand, excluding ccssc.s, amounts, to 
Ks. 11,128, and falls at Re. 1-13-5 per cultivated acre : 
Re. 0-10-8 per acre of total area; Rs. 12-13-1 per plough ; 
Es. 2-6-5 per head of the agricultural and Re, 1-12-4 nor 
head of the total population. * 

X pargana is more sparsely populated than any in the 
district. It, contains a population of .only, 6,286 or 242 to 
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the square mile. Of these 5,965 are Hindus aiul 321 Muhaiii. 
madans. PAsis, Chamars and Ahirs, in almost equal num- 
hers, make up nearly a half of the Hindu population. The 
Eajputs are only a sixteenth of the whole. ■ Males to females 
are 3,437 to 2,849, and agriculturists to non-agriculturists 
4,636 to 1,650. 

There are no markets or fairs. The only school 
is a village one, with au average of 43 pupils, at Maiisnr- 
nagar. 


The pargana is named from the little town of Mansur- 
nagar. The earliest inhabitants of whom tradition preserves 
the memory, , were Thatheras, whoso stronghold was at 
Simaurgarh, three miles north of Maiisurnagar. At some 
uncertain period before the fall of Kanauj, the Ganrs, under 
•the leadership of Kuber Silh, expelled the Thatheras from 
Simaurgarh and, it is said, from forty-one other strongholds, 
the most notable being Kalhaur in pargana Biiwan. During 
•the reign of Akbar R4ja Lakhmi Son, Gaur, removed Ida 
headquarters from Kalhaur to Simaurgarh, and built there, 
on the ruins of the old Thathera castle, a large and lofty 
fort, the outer enclosui'e of which measured a mile each way. 
Towards the end of Akbar’s reign the Gaurs of Simaurgarh 
became troublesome, and Nawab Sadr Jahan stormed their 
fort and reduced them to obedience. While the power of the 
Gaurs lasted the present town of Maasurnagar was a little 
village called Nagar, Murid Khan, the grandson of Nawah 
Sadr Jahdn, built a brick fort there. In 1702 A.D., liuja 
Ibddulla Khan, the converted Sombansi, possessed himself of 
the whole jdgir of the Pihdni Sayyads, and rel)uilt Murid 
-Khan’s fort, and named the place Mansurnagar, after Nawah 
Mansur All Khan (Safdar Jang). In 1806 A.D. Rde Mansa 
Edm, chakladar of Muhamdi, took some villages out of par- 
ganas Sara and Gopamau, and made them into pargana 
Mansurnagar. 

100. NfR—Pargoma Gopamau— HAEDor— Popu* 
lation 2,481, chiefly Cbaradrs. A rich agricultural village, six 
miles south-east from Hardoi, It was founded by Nfr Singb, 
a Chamar-Gaur in the service of the Hindu kings of Kanauj, 
who drove the Thatheras out. of their. stronghold at Besobri!* 
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and utterly destroyed it.' A ruined mound of brick remains 
still marks its site. 

101. Paciihoiia Pargana — TahsU Siia'haba'd. — Lies 
between the Garra and Sendlia rivers in the north-eastern 
corner of the Slidhabad Tahsil and of the district. It closcdy 
resembles pargana P^li in physical features, situation, and 
capabilities. On the north it is bounded by Shiihjahd,npur, on 
the south by pargana Pdli ; on the east the Garra separates 
it from Shdhabad, and on the west the Sendhiv from pargana 
Allaganj (Farukhabad). 

It contains 90 s<iuare miles, of whicli GG arc eultivatod, 
and 80 villages. Its greatest length is 15, and breadth 12 
miles. 

73'87 per cent.' of its total area is eultivatod ; 17'92 cul- 
turable ; 8'21 barren or unassessed ; only 1'85 per cent, is 
under groves. 

The proportion of third class soil, 47’22 per cent., is 
larger than in any other pargana of the district. In PAli it 
is 46-17. In no other pargana is it higher than 40’09. 

One-third of the cultivated area is irrigated ; II •21: per 
cent, of it being watered from tanks, jhils and ponds, of wln(;h 
there are 308, and from the Garra, Sondha and Gariiai rivers, 
and 21‘34 per cent, from kacha wells. 

Captain Young has left on record the following notes 
on the physical features, soils and rent rates. 

“ The whole of it may be termed bhi'ir. There are of 
course strips here and there of diimat, and hero ami there by 
the side of the ndlas which bound it on the east and west, 
or by the edge of the jbils that are to be met within all 
directions, are narrow strips of matiyar. 

“ There are no very broadly-marked physical divisions 
further than this, and therefore, for purposes of assessmont, 
any division into chaks is not practicable, for the strips of 
tarai by the sides of jhils and nklaa arc not wide enough ^ 
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embrace whole villages, often only exteudiag inwards the 
depth of one field. 

“ I should therefore recommend the adoption of two sots 
of revenue working rates, one to be applied to tarai land, and 
the other to bhdr. 

“ The amount of tarai in villages where it exists at all can 
be readily seen by a personal visit, and can be more or loss 
well approximated by an inspection of the map, ))ut except 
incases where the village site is very close to the water’s 
edge, so that the manured (Gauhdni) lands are chiefly 
in the tarai, probably one rate will suffice as a check 
■for such lands as ("except in the case of manured land) 
the terai does not differ in its fertility as the bhCir is found 
to do. 

There is this broad fact also to ho borne in mind in 
assessing a pargana in which the land is divided into two 
such marked classes as bhiir and tarai, that what is good for 
the one in the matter of rain-fall is ruination to the other, 
excessive rains destroying the kharif in the tarai, while, on tho 
other hand, anything like drought destroys tho prospect of 
the rabi on the bhfir lands. 

“ The bhdr seems very variable in its degrees of ferti- 
lity, some being almost as good as the best ddinat, and somo 
being next to worthless. 

“ I suppose that cultivation, manure, and decayed vege- 
tation, where crops have once been sown, gives a consistency 
in some parts near villages : at any rate, the rent-rate varies 
from two annas per kaeba bfgha or six annas per pakka 
bigha to eight annas per kaeba bfgha =Ko. 1'8«0 per pakka 
bfgha. There is some bhiir so bad that no one will take it 
up at any price, the fact being that population is sparse and 
land abundant. 

“There is a long strip of jungle land parts of which, 
where lately reclaimed, are giving very fine crops, but these 
crops must not be taken as a standard, for they are on pick- 
ed bits, and, further than this, the first year is always the 
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best. Part, again, of this jungle is usar, save in spots too 
small to make it worth any one’s while to break it up. 

“ Had I assessed this pargana and pdli, which adjoins 
it, and to which almost all these remarks apply, I should not 
have tried more than three rates for bhiir and two for tarsli 
land, and should have probably adopted the following rates ; 
double these being the approximate rent-rates :~*- 



Per Icach a 
bigha. 

Per pakka 
bigha, * 

Per aero. 




Rs. a. p. 

Ka. a. p. 

Rfl. a, p* 

Tarai manured ..4 



0 12 0 

2 4 0 

s 10 0 

„ nnmanured ..4 



0 6 0 

1 2 0 

I 19 9 

Bhdr manured . 4 * 



0 8 0 

1 8 0 

3 (1 ($ 

middle h&r .*• 


•«* 

0 4 0 

0 12 0 

1 a 9 

„ outlying 



0 2 0 

0 0 0 

0 9 9 


“ These ifvould be nothing further than the merest check 
rates, but, for average villages, vfrould probably be found cor* 
rect. The extremes of difference would probably be in 
Nizdmpur (pargana Pdli), where Rs. 8 and Rs. 9 per pakka 
bigha are paid by a very large number of Kachis, giving ft 
revenue rate per acre of Rs. 6-12-0 and Rs. 7 on the one 
side, and Hathaura and other villages thereabouts, where 
some bhdr at one anna per kacha bigha may be found. There 
is a considerable line of traffic between Shiihjahdnpur and 
Farukhabad vid Kamalpur where the Ccaravans generally halt, 
it being about half way. 

“I have said nothing about wells as there are none, or 
rather only kacha wells which often fell in before the field 
they a,re dug in has got half through the dry time when 
irrigation is required. 

“ Yillages where Kachis are to be found are of course 
an exception to this, and where Kachidna is of any extent, 
as in biizdmpur, Pdli khds, &c., special consideration will bo 
required.” 

There are go. made roads. The staple products ar© 
bajra, barley, and wheatj y?hich together cover tbreo-fpurtUi 

25h 
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of tlie crop area. Arhar, rice, maize, and moth occupy the 
greater portion of the remaining fourth. 

Sugarcane is grown here and there in the tardi villages, 
but not as yet extensively. 

Sixty-six of the eighty * villages are 
held by Pan war Edj puts. Two belong to 
Government. 

The tenures are imperfect pattidari 
in 46 ; zemindari in 32 ; taldkadari in 2. 

The Government demand, excluding 
cesses, is Es. 46,158. . This is a rise 
of 78’65 per cent, on the summary 
assessment. Its incidence per cultivated acre is only 
Ee. 1-1-5 (the lightest in the district) ; per acre of total area, 
Ee. 0-12-11 ; per plough, Es. 9-11-2 ; and per head of agricul- 
tural and total population Es. 2-3-8 and Ee. 1-10-6, res- 
pectively- 

The population is, for this district, somewhat sparse, only 
310 to the square mile^ in a total of 27,911, only 684 are 
Muhammadans ; males to females are 15,761 to 12,150 ; and 
agriculturists to non-agriculturists 20,720 to 7,191. A sixth 
of tite Hindus are Bdjputs, principally Pdnwars; Chamars are 
nearly another sixth; Brahmans a seventh ; Miiraos a thir- 
teenth ; Kbatris, Kahars, Ahirs and Garariyas predominate 
among the rest. 

■ Markets are held at Laknaur on Tuesday, Anajpur on 
Mondays and Fridays, and Bharkani on Tuesdays and Satur- 
days. 

There are no fairs of any size or importance. 

There are village schools at Bharkani (41), Miakpur (40), 
■Barudra (37), Laknaur (32), and Kurdri (25). 

Thirty-four years ago Maulvi Farid-ud-din, chakladar of 
'Sdudi -Pal^ made the pargaua by severing from' the Pali DastiSr 
eighty of its villages. The new pargaua was oalled PachheW 


* Pauwars 66 

13ai!i 1,4 s 

Katherias 1 

^xnbausis ••• I 

Tewari Brahmans 2 

3)6he‘ „ „4 1 

P^tbak „ ‘ X 

Patbdns 4 

iGoTernment tat S 

Total so 
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from its situation in the north-ti?e^iem (pacham) corner of tho 
province. 

102. Pa'li Pargana — Tahsil Shaiiabad — A light sand/ 
tract in the south-eastern corner of the Shahabad tahsil, be- 
tween the Garra and Sendha rivers. On the east the Garra 
separates it from parganas Shahabad and Saromannagar, and 
on the west and south-west the Sendha from parganas Alla- 
ganj (Farukhabad) and Katidri. Barwan adjoins it on tlio 
south and Pachhoha on the north. In an area of 73 square 
miles, of which 46 are cultivated, it contains 92 villages. In 
shape it is irregularly square, with a maximum length and 
breadth of nearly 12 and 11 miles respectively. Its general 
aspect is thus described iu Captain Gordon Young's assessment 
note book : — 


“The whole, as a rule, is bhiir, not necessarily of ono 
standard, but generally light and sandy. There are, howevor, 
strips of tar4i or low-lying moist lands all along tho Garra, and 
by the sides of the long jhils which intersect the pargana from 
north to south. Between these jhils are long high tracts of 
bhur, and along the sides of the jhils and between these ridges 
are strips of tardi. From Pali to Sahjanpur all is bhiir of 
the very sandiest, with numerous shifting sand-hills brought 
into position by any stump or scrub which arrests the eddy 
and thus forms the nucleus of a sand-hill. If vegetation gets 
a hold on the hil ock It is probably stationary for over, other- 
wise tne first high wind carries it away to another spot,” 


the test in the pargana. In some of them the lands by rier- 
colation from the river remain moist till March or Aiiril «.* 
that irngal^on is scarcely required. In others, where th 

and vegetables are raised 

along the river bank, owing to the ease wirii which a never 

^f abmif f with an average bread) 1 

ot about three miles, runs parallel with tho Garra”a ludf' .i,r 

uneven, unproductive bhiir. All the villajres in 

wnts ar?lo™AZr®^ ^ «lass. ^fioro 

rents are low and wells are few. In some of the villages tterl. 
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is no irrigation at all. To the west of this tract, and up to 
the boundary stream, the Sendha, breadths of dhdk jungle 
copiously intersected by narrow marshy jhils, along whose 
edges cultivation is gradually extending, alternate with tree- 
less ridges of thinly-cropped bhiir. Many of the jungle vil- 
lages are fairly productive, with average soil and good water- 
supply, but in some the soil is cold, stiff and unproductive, 
and in almost all cultivators are still scarce, rents low, and 
the mischief done by forest animals considerable. lu the 
extreme west of the pargan.a, as in the east along the Garra, 
a narrow strip of moderately good villages fringes the Sendha. 
There is not a mile of road in tlie whole pargana. Cart- 
tracks wind deviously from village to village. Along these, 
except in the rainy season, a light bullock cart (Shigram) can 
be driven without much difficulty. 

The staple products are hdjra and barley, which, in' the 
year of survey, occupied three-fifths of the crop area. Wheat, 
arhar, rice, and gram made up the greater part of the remaind- 
er. Tobacco, opium and kitchen vegetables are raised princi- 
pally in Pali, Nizdmpur, Amtdra, Barwdra, Lakuaur and 
Bharkani. The nodular limestone {kankar) is found at 
Morair and Behti, 


Rent-rates vary from Rs. 10-8 and more per settlement 
bigba ( I of an acre) ou market gardeners’ laud in Pdli to 
nine annas on the dry uneven bhiir. Cash rents prevail, but 
here 'and there payments are still made in kind. 


Sombansi Rdjputs hold more than lu^lf the pargana; 

Brahmans nearly a fifth; Muhammadans 
a tenth. Three villages have been de- 
creed to Government. The tenure is 
zamindari in 56, and imperfect pattidari 
in 17 villages; 19 belong to the Sewaich- 
pur taliiq^a* 


Bombansis .*« 
AAisr Brabmslns ... 

Tirbedi „ 

. ShekhB . 

Sayyads 

Path&na 

, Kayaths (Srib^stan) 
Goshaius 


00} 

1 

16 

5 

Si 

1 

6i 

1 


Gavernment S ■ 

-T- Excludmg cesses, tlie Goyernment 
demand is Rs. 87,041, a rise of 47 per 
cent, on the summary assessment. It 
falls at, only Re. 1-4-1 per cultivated acre ; Re. 0-12-8 per 
acre of total area; Rs. 10-8-5. per plough ; Re, 143-2 ipor 
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liead of the agricultural and Re. 1-5-1 per head of the total 
population!. 

The number of inhabitants is 28,087, or 385 to the 
square mile. Hindus to Muhamadans are 25,578 to 2,509, 
males to females 15,243 to 12,841, and agriculturists to non- 
agriculturists 20,298 to 7,789. More than a fourth of the 
Hindus are Brahmans ; Chamdrs and Chhattris each consti- 
tute a ninth j Murdos a twelfth ; Kahdrs, Ahirs, and Kisdns 
predominate in the remainder. 

There are no important fairs. 

Village -schools have been established at the following 
places— P4li, Sahjanpur, Babarpur, Madnapur, Sarde, and 
Lakmdpur. 

The only market is at Pali on Sundays and Thursdays. 

For some account of the past history of the pargana see 
Pali town. The qdmingos say that Pdli has been a pargana 
for seven hundred years, i.e., since Shahdb-ud-din’s conquest. 
It is probable that if not so ancient as this, its formation 
into a revenue sub-division dates at least from the reign of 
Humdyiin. In the Ain-i-Akbari it is mentioned as contain- 
ing 56,156 bigbas, and as paying 12,061,230 dams of revenue, 
and 36,488 ddms are set down as jagir. No fort is mention- 
ed, but there was a garrison of 30 troopers and 1,000 foot- 
soldiers. Ananas are entered as the zamindars. Pdli 
originally contained the whole of what are now parganas 
Shahabad and Pachhoha, and a part of parganas Saroman- 
nagar and Katidri. 

103. PALI — Pargana Plhi—TahsU Shahabad— -P o* 
pulation 5,122. The chief town of pargana Fdli lies in 
latitude 27“30' north, longitude 79® 44' east, and is pleasant- 
ly situated on the right bank of the river Garra on the old 
route from Fatehgarh to Sitapur, nine miles south-west from 
Shahabad, 18 miles north from Saudi, 20 north-west from 
Hardoi, 19 north-east from Farukhabad, 64 west from Sitapur 
and 90 north-west from Lucknow. Its general appearance was 
thus described by General Sleeman twenty- three years ago;— 
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Tie road for the last half way of this morning’s stage 
(along the Sdndi road) passes over a good doomuteea soil. 
The whole country is well cultivated and well studded with 
fine trees, and the approach to Pd,li at this season (January) 
is very picturesque. The groves of mango and other fine 
trees, amidst which the town stands on the right bank of the 
Giirra river, appear very beautiful as one approaches, par- 
ticularly now that the surrounding country is covered by so 
fine a carpet of rich spring crops. The sun’s rays falling up- 
on such rich masses of foliage produce an infinite variety of 
form, colour, and tint, on which the eye delights to repose.” 
—Sleeman’s Tour, Vol. II., page 40. 

The Garra here is fordable at Rdjghdt for about five 
months of the year. A ferry is kept up at other times. The 
river has shifted a good deal northwards away from the town 
within the last forty years. 

Local tradition describes the circumstances of its founda- 
tion, but does not furnish any clue to the derivation of the 
name. The tract of country of which Pali is the centre was 
conquered from the Thatheras by the Sombansis under lUja 
Sdntan before the Muhammadan conquest. 

The name may, not improbably, be connected with the 
Pdl dynasty of Kanauj, from which place Pdli is distant onlv 
34 mUes. ^ 

The founding of P41i is placed by local tradition at the 
close of the twelfth century, shortly after the great cam- 
paign of Shah4b-ud-din Ghori, and the downfall of the Rdthor 
dynasty of Kanauj. In those days the country round Pdli 
was ruled from Sdntannagar (Sdndi) by the Sombansi Rdia 
Harhar, surnamed Shiusdl Deo, son of Rdja Sdntan. The 
office of mace-bearer at Rdja Harhar’s court belonged here- 
ditarily to a powerful family called variously Gabrs (fire- 
worshippers) and Kisdns. They lived a little to the west 
PJ-'^sent town of Pdli on the now ruined site called 
Sdndi mxeia, and enjoyed the revenues of a considerable 
tract lymg round It known then as Sdndi Pdli. These Gabrs 
(or -Kisdns) seized the opportunity of the Ghorian invasion to 
revolt trom their prince and possess themselves of his doT 
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mimon. Harhar strove in vain to recover it. In liis strait 
lie' despatched (Ji^in Pand6, his family priest, to his brother, 
a risdldar in the Musalman garrison of Kanauj. At his re- 
quest troops were sent from thence under tlie command of 
Shekh Moin-ud-din Usmdni, son of Hdji Silhir ; the up- 
.start Gabrs were crushed ; R4ja Harhar was restored. 
Shekh Moiu-ud-din, Gidm Pande, and his brother, the risdl- 
ddr, were each rewarded with a rent-free grant of five hundred 
bighas. Settling down on their grants they gradually clear- 
ed away the forest along the river bank, and founded the 
present town of Pdli. The Brahmans established themselves 
to the north and the Shekhs.to the south of the site. The 
former became the chaudhris and the Sbekhs the qdssis of 
the tract. At this day Shekh Moin-ud-din is represented in 
PdJi by his descendants Shekhs Nazir Ahmad, Taiammul 
Husen, and Qazi Niwdzish AH ; Gidra Pandd by Chaudhri 
Hanwant Singh, and the risdlddr hy Chaudhris Rde Singh, 
Daride Singh, and Buddhi Singh. Mr. Carnegy (I do not 
know upon what authority) assigns a much later date to the 
founding of the Shekh colony at Pdli under Shekh Moin-ud- 
din “ Then, about 1350, really began the Mubaimnadan 
immigration. Shekh Moin-ud-din, grandson of a lieutenant 
of Ala-ud-din Khilji, Governor of Oudh, stationed at Kanauj, 
crossed over to Pdli and established a colony which was 
afterwards increased by the assimilation of numerous adven- 
turers.” {Notes on Tribes, page 66.) 

In the Nawabi, from 1839 to 1854, the miih or deputy 
chakladar of the Sdndi Pali chakla, or revenue circle, was 
stationed at Pdli. 

There are five muhallas or wards— (1) the Shoklis’ quar- 
• ter, (2) Q4zi Sarde, (3) the Malik and Patbdns’ quarters, (4) 
the Maghrabi or western quarter, inhabited exclusively 
by Pathins, and (5) thie Hindu town, in which Pand4 and 
other Brahmans preponderate. The Hindu town looks well- 
. to-do, hut the Muhammadan muhallas have, for the most 
.part, a decayed and impoverished appearance. The resump- 
tion of rent-free grants, and the loss of Governmeut service 
have, been felt here as elsewhere. Out of 1,055 houses only 
32 are of brick. There are two mosques and a thdkurdwika. 
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One of the mosques is a very showy florid structure, built 
recently by Risdlddr Imtidz Ali, the principal Muhammadan 
resident. 

■ A brick school-house was built in 1865, The school is 
a village one, with an average attendance of 60 pupils. There 
is a small mud-built Sarde, which is repaired annually from 
local funds. At the market on Sundays and Thursdays 
grain, salt, vegetables, tobacco, and cloth are bought and 
sold. The only shops are those of two grain- sellers, two 
confectioners and one seller of pdn-leaf. A little coarse 
country cloth is manufactured. 

Piha'ni Padarua Pargana— Tahsil Shaiiabad — Lies 
between the Gumti and Bhainsta rivers in the north-eastern 
corner of the Shahabad tahsfl and of the district. It is a 
well-wooded but rather light tract of eighty-pne villages with 
an area of 80 square miles, 43 of which are cultivated. Its 
greatest length is 12^ and breadth 10^ miles. 

The Gumti separates it on the east from parganas 
Aurangabad (Kheri) and Chandra (Sitapur) ; the Bhainsta 
on the west and south-west divides it from parganas Alam- 
nagar and Mansurnagar ; Gopamau adjoins it on the south, 
and Pasgawan (K-heri) on the north. 

53 23 per cent, of its total area is cultivated ; 24*76 cul- 
turable ;and II'TS barren and unassessed; 4*23 percent, is 
under groves, a higher proportion than in any of the Hardoi 
parganas except Malldnwan. The percentage of third class 
soil is small, only 6*27. Rather more than a third of the 
cultivated area is irrigated, the details being 24*92 per cent, 
from wells, of which at survey there were 1,102, and 9*14 per 
cent, from 692 tanks, ponds and jhils. 

In half the villages no wells at all were found at survey. 
In twenty-seven the Targe pur wells, worked by bullocks, are 
dug for from five to seven rupees, last from one to three 
years, and water eighteen or twenty biswas a day. In 
twelve the smaller lever wells are used, costing from two to 
five rupees. 
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These last, as a rule, not more than two years, and irri- 
gate six biswas a day. 

The villages without wells lie for the raost^ part in tho 
east, along the right bank of the Gumti. This is tbo worst 
side of the pargana and of the district. Here the surface is 
uneven, the soil light and sandy, here mounded ijito lofty 
sand-hills, there cut up and ruined by ravines. Tho river 
has worn its way so deep below the level of tho adj.Hcent 
country as to make irrigation from it very difficult along a 
great length of its course. 

In this part of the pargana cultivators are scarce, pro* 
dace scanty, rents low, and in the worst villages paid in 
kind. 

In the west along the Bhainsta the soil and its capa* 
bilities are good, and the water-supply fairly abundant, hut, 
as in pargana Alamnagar on the other side of the stroani, 
thick jungle clothes its banks, whence nilghai and pig sally 
forth by night and root, trample, and devour tho peasants’ 
crops. In consequence, rents are low and will remain so 
till the zamindars thin their jungles. 

Down the centre of the p.argana away from the Bhainsta 
jungles and Gumti sand lie the best villages. WJiat bhiir 
there is resembles light dilmat ; but fair diimat prevails 
mixed here and there, especially towards the west, with stiff 
matiydr. 

In the northern villages along the Kheri border the 
scarcity of cultivators and consequent size of holdings (jotaj 
results in indifferent tillage. On tho we.st, as already noted, 
the ravages of wild animals, and on the east the poverty of 
the soil, deter the best classes of cultivators from settling. 
Then, too, the Sayyads who hold more than a quarter of the 
pargana are for the most part slovenly husbandmen anil do 
little for their villages, (Mfr Danish Ali, of Bilidni, iiowevor, 
is a notable exception) ; the Kayaths, who hold seven and a 
half villages, are; frbm their sedentary habits, no better ; while 
the Nikumbhs, who hold nearly another quarter, are not(»ri« 
ously lazy and averse to clearing their jungles, so that the 
tillage of the pargana is, as a rule, indifferent. 

26 h 
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The staple products are barley, wheat, maize, bajra and 
gram. The surrey papers show less than two huiidrod acres 
of sugarcane, but one of opium, twenty-one of tobacco, and 
two hundred of vegetables. 

From Pihdni, the chief town, unmetalled but brido-ed 
roads radiate to Shdhjahdnpur, Shahabad, Hardoi, Sitapur 
and Muhamdi ; but as Pihdni lies in the south*western corner 
of the pargana, the Hardoi and Muhamdi road, running from 
south to north, is the only one that traverses the heart of 
the pargana. 


• Proprietary possession is 


Tribe of owners. 


l^Oe of 
villages. 

Niknmbhs 


18 

Sombansis 


2 

Ilathors ... 


2 

Chandrigaurs 

««« 

1 

Cbanhans 


1 




Total, Cbliattris 


24 

Dub^ Brahmans 


d 

Misr ,, 


H 

Sokal „ ... 

Barhmcliati,, 


Si 

2 

ChaubS 

BanrA „ ... 


2 

1 

Awaati „ 

... 

1 

Total, Brahmans 


14 

Sayyads 


22| 

5 

2 

PathSns 

Shaikhs 

•%» 

Total) Muhammadans 

• •• 

29i 

IfSyaths 


IT 

2 

2 

Goshains 

jNativo Christians , 

Ahirs 

tv< 

Goyernxnent 


1 

1 

Total, Miscellaneous 


18i 


unusually mixed. Sayyads and 
Hikumbhs hold respectively 
rather more and rather less 
than a quarter of the pargana. 
No other tribe holds more 
than three villages except the 
Pathans, who have five, and 
the Kdyaths, who own seven 
and a half. 


In GO villages the tenure 
is zdmindari and in 21 imper- 
fect pattidari. 


iJie uovernraent demand, 
excluding cesse.s, is Rs. 40,176, 
a rise of 6rr2G per cent, on 
the summary assessment. It 
falls at the rate of Re. 1-7-5 
per cultivated acre, Re. 0-12-6 
per acre, of total area ; Rs. 
9-11-11 per plough ; and Rs. 
2-Ml and Re. 1-2-11 per head 
of ^agricultural aud total popu-^ 
lation. ^ ^ 


are 419 >7 Rot} 1 Hindus to Muhammadans 

females 18,228 to 15 800 
The tftSf non-agriculturists 18,946 to 15,082.’ 
The total population b 34,028 or 426 to tie square mile. 
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More than a fifth of the Hindus are Chamdrs ; a seventh 
are Brahmans ; Chhattris are only a seventeenth ; Vaishyas, 
Muraos and Ahfrs predominate among the rest. More than a 
fourth of the Muhammadans are Pathans ; Syads and Jolahas 
are each a seventh. 

Markets are held at Pihdni on Mondays and Thursdays ; 
Sadatnagar, Sundays and Thursdays; Raigaen, Mondays and 
Fridays, and Delia, Sundays and Wednesdays. 

On the first of Kartik from two to three thousand people 
go to bathe in the Gumti at Kolhdbarghdt. 

On the second Sunday of Jeth, the anniversary of tho 
death of Nawab Sadrjahdn, his mausoleum at Pihdni is visited 
by four or five hundred persons. 

_ A small mela is held at the shrine of the Sanicatr. Devi in 
Pihdni during the first fortnight of Asarh, and on tlie 8th day 
after the Holi the Sitlaji Devi at Pihdni is honored by tho 
attendance of about a thousand worshippers. 

Besides an aided school at Pihdni (112), there are village 
schools at Raigaen (50), Bandarha(3l), Delia (55), Sadatnagar 
(55), and Padarua (41). Three female schools aggregating 

established at Pihdni, and ono 

(19) at Raigaen. 


When the Am-Akbari was compiled, Piln'mi Pad.arua 
was a part of pargana Barwar Anjan.a, Ddstur Pali, Sarkar 
Khairabad. In 1703 A.D. Raja Ibadulla Khan, tho Smubanni 
pervert of Muhamdi, contracted for the revenue of tho whole 
ot parganas Barwar and Bhdrwara, and subdivided them into 
eighteen smMI parganas, in each of which he built a fort and 
stationed a Collector. Pihdni and Padarua woro two of tho 
nme sub-diviaions of Barwar Anjana, and wore retained ns 

Sfown irfrf a u" settlomcut, when they were 

tnrown into one under their present joint name. 

105. PiHA'Ni— Pargana Piiia'ni PADAiiVA— 

longitude 80®14'east > 
unmetallod road botwoen 
‘ p n Shdhjahdnpur; 3,088 of the residents are Muham* 
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madans, and 4,494 are Hindus. They are lodged in 327 
hrick and 1,493 mud houses. Its public buildings are a po. 
lice station and a Government school. Its chief interest lies 
in its association with Akbar’s celebrated chancellor, Sadr 
Jahdn. 

Two accounts are given of the founding of Pihani. The 
Hindus trace it to a settlement of Dubd Brahmans invited 
from Kanauj by Rdja Lakhmi Sen, tlie Gaur conqueror of 
the Thathera fort at Siniaurgarh.^ The Muhammadan his- 
tory, as collected by Mr. McMiun, is this : — 

“At the date of the hattlo of Bilgnlm _ (A.D. 1540), 
Abdul Ghafur, Sayyad, was qdzi of Kanauj. He had a 
younger brother, Abdul Muqtadi. After Hunulylin was ex- 
pelled by Sher Shdh, and took refuge with Shdh Tuhradsp 
©f Persia, it is alleged that the latter called on Sher Shdh to 
state why he usurped the throne which belonged properly 
to the Mughal. Sher Shdh in return collected various state- 
ments from nobles of India, proving that llumdyi'm was not 
a true believer. Abdul Ghafur was required to send a simi- 
lar statement. He refused to do so, and to escape Sher 
.Shah’s vengeance, he left Kanauj, and concoalcd himself iu 
.the jungle on the opposite side of the Gauges whero Pihdni 
now stands. 

“In 1555 Hiimdydn returned, and Abdul Ghafur from 
Jiis hiding place sent a letter of congratulation, llumdyiin 
gave him five villages rent-free in pargunas Fasgawan and 
Pindarwa; also five thousand highas of the jungle in which 
he had found shelter. This spot wa,H therororo called Pihdnij 
Pinhdni meaning concealment, and a town founded in the 
forest-clearing, 

“Ghafur Alam was the son of Abdul Muqtadi. He was 
sent to the Qdzi-ul-Qazzdt at Delhi as a pupil. He made 
great progress, and was brought before the Emperor Akbar, 
who made him tutor to Jahangir; and was «o pleased with 
the latterfs success in his studios, that he entitled his precep- 
tor Nawab Sadr Jahdn, and made him sadr or chief mufti of 
the emp|re. It is possible, however, that this promotion was 
due to Sadr Jahdn’s conversion to the new religion of which 
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Akbar was the bigb priest, and into which Sadr Jalidn led 
his two sons. The sadr was the fourth officer in the empire. 
He was the highest law officer. He was administrator-ge- 
neral and inquisitor into religious opinion, Sadr Jalidn con- 
tinued to serve under Jahdngfr — a proof, if any was needed, 
that the latter emperor shared the free-thinking views of hia 
father, or he would never have allowed the official guardi- 
anship of the purity of the faith to be held by a pervert. 

Sadr Jahdn’s tomb is at Pihdni. It was completed in 
1068 Hijri (A.D, 1657). His descendants held high office 
under the Mughal emperors. Like his masters, Akbar and 
Jahdngir, he had married Hindu wives, by one of whom, a 
Brahmani, Parbati, he had Murtaza Khan and Irtiza Khan. 
Murtaza Khan was Faujdar of Gopamau, and Irtiza Khan 
held the more important charge of the Rantambhaur fort. 
Badr Jahdn, another son, held both Barwdr and Kheri in rent- 
free tenure. 

Mr. Blochmann gives some further particulars about 
Sadr Jahdn and his descendants: — 

“ Miran Sadr Jahdn was born at Pihdni, a village near 
Kanauj. Through the influence of Sheikh Abd-un-nabi he 
was made mufti. "When Abdullah Khan Uzbak, King of 
Turd.n, wrote to Akbar regarding his apostacy from Islam, 
Mird.n Sadr and Hakim Humdydn were selected as ambas-sa- 
dors. The answer which they took to Abdullah contained 
a few Arabic verses which Abdullah could construe into a 
denial of the alleged apostacy: — ‘Of God, people have said 
that he had a son; of the prophet, some have said that he 
was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the prophet has escaped 
the slander of men. Then how should I ? ’ Miran returned 
in the 34th year and, was made sadr. Up to the 40fch year 
he had risen to the dignity of a commander of 700; but later 
he was made an arail, and got a mansab of 2,000. During 
the reign of Jahdngir, who was very fond of him, he was pro- 
moted to a command of 4,000, and received Kanauj as tuy^dl. 
As sadr under Jahdngir he is said to have given away more 
lands in five years than under Akbar in fifty. He died in 
1020 at the age, it is believed, of 120 years. His faculties 
remained unimpaired to the last. There is no doubt that he 
temporized, and few people got more for it than he. He also 
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composed poems, though in the end of his lifs, lihe Budaoni, 
he lepeuted and gave up poetry as against the spirit of the 
Muhammadan law. He had two sons 

“(1) Mir Badr-i-AIam. He lived a retired life. (2> 
Sayyad Nizdm Murtaza Khan. His mother was a Brahman, 
woman, of whom his father had been so enamoured that he 
married her; hence Nizdiu was his favourite son. He was 
early introduced at court, and at the death of his father was 
made a commander of 2,500, and 2,000 horse. In the first year 
of Shdh Jahdn’s reign he was promoted to a command of 
3,000, and received on the death of Murtaza Khan Sujd the 
title of Murtaza Khan. He served a long time in the Dakhin. 
His tuydl was the pargana of Dalmau, where ho on several 
occasions successfully quelled disturbances. He was also- 
Faujdar of Lucknow. In the 24th year ofShdU Jahdn’s 
reign he was pensioned off, and received twenty lacs of ddms 
per annum out of the revenue of Pihdni, which was one kror. 
He enjoyed his pension for a long time. Ilis sons died 
before him. On his death his grandsons, Abdul Muqtadi and 
Abdullah, were appointed to mansabs, and received as tuydl 
the remaining portion of the revenue of Pihdui. Abdul 
Muqtadi rose to a command of 1,000, and 600 horse, and was 
Faujdar of Khairabad.” (Translation of Ain4-AkbaH Vol. 
I, Fasci. V., p. 468). 

In the Kheri article (Oudh Gazetteer) will he found a de- 
tailed account (by Mr. McMinn) of the steps by which, in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Sombansi per- 
vert, Rdja Ibddulla Khan, possessed himself of the jdgir of 
these Pihdni Sayyads. 

The decay of Pihdni iwS attributed to Ibddulla Khan’s 
encroachment, to the resumption of the jdgir by Saadat AU 
Khan, and the loss of service since annexation. 

The oldest portion of the town is called Bari Pihdni; dirt 
and decay abound in it. Its chief ward or nmlialla is Mir- 
ki-Sarde. The oldest building in it is the tomb of AbdulGhafur. 
The date stone has been I’emoved from iti It stands close 
to the hhera or deserted site which raai’ks the residence of 
the early founders of chak Pihdni, the Dubds from !l^nauj^ 
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and the first Sayyad settlement during the reign of Akbar. 
The Sayyads seem to have obliterated all traces of* the earlier 
occupants. No ruined shrine is to be seen, only the remains 
of a huge masonry well. Bari Pihdni was deserted when 
Nizdm Murtaza Khan founded the nearer adjacent town of 
Nizdmpur, or Chhoti Pihdni. Chhoti Piluini presents an 
agreeable contrast to the older town. It is altogether cleaner, 
brisker, more populous ; viewed from the outside it seems 
to be buried in trees. The soil is good ; the water near tho 
surface. The western gateway, with its huge shafts of rod 
sandstone, the bastions of the high enclosing wall, brick-faced, 
with blocks of kankar, the remains of Murtaza Khan’s fort, 
show many a scene of picturesque ruin. But the gem of the 
whole place is the grand old mosque and tomb of Sadr Jahdn 
and Badr Jahdn in Bari Pihdni. 

It is a building of much beauty. A double dome, poised 
on red sandstone pillars, rises from a pavement of brick 
cased with carved slabs of stone, and shaded by tamarinds of 
enormous girth. Lightness, symmetry, and grace, delicate 
colour, and rich but not florid ornamentation, are its charac- 
teristics. 


nawdbi, Pihdni was the Damascus of Oudh, noted 
for the temper of its sword blades. But these and its woven 
turbs^nds (dastcir) arG things of the pust* 

106 .^ Par^ana^Tahdl Bilgra'm-TI.o chief 

suh-divisiou of tahsil Bilgrdm. It consists of 141 vilW^r* 
on the north and west it is bounded by parganas B^m’ 
Barwan and Katidri ; on the south-west and south by tlio 
Ranges and by pargana Bilgr 4 m ; on tho cast by pargana 
Bangar. The Garra flows right through it from Sto 

cent., only a sixth of it P®** 

watered 
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than twice as lar^je as that watered from wells (4-97 per 
cent.) The number of wells and ponds are returned at 
1,767 and 1,157, respectively. The percentage under groves 
is unusually low, only -95. The average area of cultivation 

per plough is 6 ^ acres. 

The pargana is divided into two distinct portions by the 
irregular sandy ridge which, running down through it'from 
north to south immediately to the east of Sdndi, marks the 
edge ol an ancient channel of, as X believe, the Ganges, lonp; 
siime abandoned in its gradual westward recession. All the 
villages on and to the east of this ridge arc poor, uneven, 
and sandy. Irrigation is scanty and difficult. In some 
villages wells cannot be made at all ; in others only the small 
pot and lever (dhenklij wells can be made, and these have 
constantly to he renewed. ^ On the other hand, all of the 
country to the west of this ridge, being four-lifths or more 
of the pargana, is a distinctly alluvial tract, levelled and en- 
riched by tlie floods of throe Himalayan rivers, the Oarra, 
Kdmganga, and Ganges, and by minor sti’oanis such as the 
Sendha. All this tract is tardi, that is, it 1ms been scooped 
by fluvial actiou out of the adjacent bdngar or original pla- 
teau, and in it the water level is always so lumr the surface 
that in the dry months percolation largely supplies the want 
of irrigation, while in the rainy season it is more or less 
completely flooded. It constitutes, in fact, the flood basin of 
the three rivers named above. In heavy floods such as those 
of 1871, a sea of waters spreads from Sdudi twcjity miles west 
to Fatehgarh. The rivers bring dowm a rich alluvial deposit 
locally called seo, which greatly fortilixes the submerged 
fields and makes manure unnecessary. The deposit brought 
down by the EAmganga is considered the richest. In heavy 
floods it is sometimes spread two feet thick over the fields. 
Besides its richness it has this further advantage, that its 
preparation for seed involves only aquarter of the labor 
required for ordinary land. 

The autumn crops in this part of the district cannot be 
depended on, and if the floods are late iu running off, the 
spring sowings suffer. Along the Garra, which flows between 
well-defined banks of from fifteen to twenty feet high, irriga- 
tion is carried on by the pot and lever (dhenkli) or by the 
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lift (beri). Opposite Siindi I bave seen five lifts at work to 
fetch the water up to the fields. Wheat and even opium are 
grown up to the very edge of the bank. Watering from the 
Sendha is very diSicult and expensive owing to the depth of 
the stream below its banks. Much of the soil in this riverine 
tract is a hard stiff cold clay requiring large and powerful 
bullocks to force the plough through it and heavy rains to 
soften it. A natural consequence of the moisture of the 
surface and slight need of artificial irrigation is that irrigated 
and unirrigated lands in many villages fetch much the same 
rent. 

Away from the Garra the country is poorly wooded. 
There is little jungle except a patch full of nil-gde at Jeori 
on the Sendha, In some villages, esj)ecially those along the 
Edmganga, a rank deep-rooted grass called surdi is very 
baneful. jEvery flood brings down fresh seeds of it, and not 
improbably it will in time be as bad a j)est as the “ kdns ” of 
Bundelkhand. 

In this low river-swept tract the soil of the bdngar has 
here and there withstood ihe fluvial action, and has left a 
high isolated bluflf overlooking the surrounding champaign. 
The views from these “ coigns of vantage ” is very striking. 
Thus from Malauthu Khera the eye can range from the 
Christian spire of Fatehgarh church, twelve miles away 
across the Ganges on the west, to the pagan pinnacle of 
Bdwan Shiwdla, fourteen miles to the east, or from Sdndi fort, 
on the one hand, to the groves of Siwaichpur, on the other. 
Another grand view is to be had from Sdndi fort. 

The Sdndi lake, called ‘ Ddhar,’ has been formed, I sup- 
pose, by the silting up of the channel of the great river which 
must have flowed close up to the sandy ridge on the cast of 
fr, much in the same way as the snipe-famed Baghar Tdl near 
Bahramghdt has been formed by the silting of the Surju. It 
is two miles long, with a breadth of from four to six furlongs, 
and abounds m fish and water-fowl. 

The beauty of the groves round Sdndi attracted Sir W, 
bleeman s attention. Writing in 1850 , he says*:— “I observ- 


* y ol. IL, pages 31-32, Tour through Ondh. 

27h 
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«d very fine groves of mango trees close to Sd,ndi planted 
by merchants and shopkeepers of the place. The oldest are 
still held by descendants of those by whom they wore first 
planted more than a century ago ; and no tax whatever is 
imposed upon the trees of any kind, or upon the lands on 
which they stand. Many young groves arc growing up 
around to replace the old ones as they decay ; and the greatest 
possible security is felt in the tenure by which they are held 
by the planter, or his descendants, though they hold no writ- 
ten lease or deed of gift, and have neither law nor court <if 
justice to secure it to them. Groves and solitary mango, 
semul, tamarind, mhowa, and other trees, whoso loaves and 
branches are not required for the food of elephants and 
camels, are more secure in Oudo than in our own territories; 
and the country is, in consequence, much bettor* provided with 
them. "While they give beauty to the landscape they alle- 
viate the effects of droughts to the poorer classes from the 
fruit they supply ; and droughts are less frequently and less 
severely felt in a country so intersected by fine streams, flow- 
ing from the tardi forest or down from the perpetual snows 
of neighbouring hills and keeping the water always near the 
surface ; these trees tend also to render the air healthy by giving 
out oxygen in large quantities during the day and absorbing 
carbonic acid gas.” 

The taWqdari tenure obtains in 80| villages ; 61| are 
zamindari, and 49 imperfect pattidari. 

_ The Government demand, excluding cesses, is Ks. 1,27,218, 
a rise of 23*13 per cent, over the summary assessment. It 
falls at Re. 1-14-7 on the cultivated acre ; Re. 1-2-10 per 
acre of total area ; Rs. 11-10-7 per plough ; Rs. 2-9-4 per 
head of agricultural and Re. 1-13-2 per head of total 
population. 

The incidence of population is 415 to the square mile. 
The leading statistics are : — Total 09,751 ; Hindus to 
Muhammadans 64,252 to 5,499 ; males to females 37,734 to 
3^2,017, agriculturists to non-agriculturists 49,289 to 20,462. 
Brahmans (8,756) and AMrs (8,240) head the list. Then 
Chamdrs, Chhattris ( 5 , 984 ) and Murdoa 

(4j853). 
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There is an aided school at SAndi and village schools 
have been established at P^,lia and Chaunsdr. The opium 
department has a weighing station at Sdndi. 

The Xi'n-i-Akbari contains the following mention of the 
pargana:— 

Cultivated area, 2,11,814 Idglias. 

Bevenue, mal, 31,55,38y ddms. 

Sdyar ghal ... 1,95,108 „ 

Zamindars, Sombansis. 

Garrison, 20 sawdrs and 2,000 foot soldiers. 

The chief products are wheat, barley, bdjra, gram, judr 
arhar and paddy. At survey wheat covered a third of the 
cultivated area; barley between a fifth and fourth; bdjra and 
gram together a fourth. The areas under sugarcane, cotton, 
tobacco, indigo and poppy were, respectively, only 353, 18,979 
50, and 1 acres. 

The climate of Sdndi itself is considered very good, but 
the wells are brackish. 

The 141 villages are held thus : — 


Batidrs 



*’•« 

35 

Sombansis 

• •• 


00 0 

16 

Janwdrs 



00 0 

10 

Bamtilas 

• * « 



H 

Bikumbhs 

• • • 



2 

Ghaubans 




1 

Gaurs 



it • • 

5 k 

Kaikwdrs 

• •• 


• a • 

4 

Bais 



* ■ • 

2 

Bdthors 

• •• 


• • • 

1 

Gahalwdrs 

• •f 


00 0 

1 

Katerias 

00 $ 


• «* 

1 

Bdchbils 

000 

9 • « 

Total, Cbhattris 

• • ■ 

000 

1 

80i 

Sayyada 

• • • 

{ ... 

0,0 

18* 

Patbdns 

000 

• •• 

00 0 

5 

Shekhs 

0,0 

• • • 


2 

Mughals 

000 

* 9 9 

00 0 

i 


Total Muhammadans ... 2i> 
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Brahmans 
Ahirs 

Government 
Kayaths 
Lodhs 

* Misrs, Dilchits, Xganhotris, Tiwfiris and HLhfiks, one each; Dubes four; 
Pandas two; Chaub6s a half. 

It is believed traditionally that Arakhs preceded That- 
heras in holding the country round Sdndi. The displace- 
ment of the Thatheras was effected by Soinbansi Chhattris 
who had migrated from Jhdsi. At the time of the Muham- 
madan conquest the domains of the Sotubansis are said to 
have extended over Stlndi, Katidri, Barwau, Saromannagar, 
Pdli, Pachhoha, Shahabad, Bangar and Bdwan. The head- 
quarters of the clan was at Sdntan Khcra or Sdutannagar, 
a fort named after Rdja Sdntan Singh, lying at a short dis- 
tance to the north of the present town of Sdiuli to which it 
has given its name. The Sombansis were driven out at the 
Muhammadan invasion and retired to the Kuiuauu hills. 

This retreat, and tlioir complete subjugation dhl not take 
place till about 1398 A. D. Traditions' still linger on the 
country side of the stubbornness of tho defence of Sdntan 
Khera, the depth of tho moat, the failure of tho siege till a 
channel was cut from the moat to the Garra. Tho con- 
querors abandoned Sdntan Khera, aiul founded a new town 
about a mile and a half to the aouth-cust, and named it Fateh- 
pur IsMmabad. But pestilence broke out twonty4wo years 
later and caused the abandonment of tho new town. The 
village of Chandiapur stands near tho deserted site which is 
now known as_ Fatihan Khera, In compliance with tho 
wishes of the inhabitants tlio old town was ro-peopled, and 
the Muhammadans gave it the name of Ashrn fabad. But the 
new title did not go down. Sdntan Dili or Sdndi became its 
name. The proprietary connection of tho Sayyiuls with tho 
pargana began with Sayyad Husen Tirmuzi, who was a lead- 
ing man in the conquering host, . and was rewarded for his 
services with several villages in jdgir. In lU(il Ilijn (1050 
A. D.) his descendant, Sayyad Sdd-ulla, was killed in an afiray 
with certain Sribdstan Kdyaths of the pargana, arising out of 
a dispute as to the ownership of the Mdnjha. On the peti- 
tion of the slain man’s family Shah Jubdii deputed Bahman 
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Y4r Khan to chastise the Kdyaths.^ The task was very 
thoroughly done, and none of this family of Kdyaths are to 
be found in Sdndi. The same emperor bestowed the whole 
pargaua, then consisting of 332 villages, on Khalil-uIIa Khan 
in jdgfr; but later on in 1093 Hijri fA.D’. 1681), Aurangzeb 
conferred the proprietorship of the town and of forty villages 
which had belonged to the K^yaths on Sayyad Fateh Muham- 
mad and Sayyad Muhammad, the heirs of the slain Sayyad 
SM-ulla, Sayyad Muhammad was the elder son and _ heads 
the bari taraf or senior line, while the junior or chhoti taraf 
(or sarkar) traces its descent from Sayyad Fateh Muhammad. 
Since then the town and the post of chaudhri and qaniingo 
have been held by this family. I learn from the Bhauapur 
proprietary rights record that “the whole of (pargana) S4adi 
was at one time held by the chaudhris on a pargana grant 
from the throne. This ceased in 1194: fasli (A. D. 1843) or 
thereabouts. Then every village fell into the direct tenure of 
the old inhabitants. The pargana had been held by the 
chaudhris for nearly 180 years.” 

The Oudh treaty of 1772 was ratified at “ Camp Saundee.” 
Vide AitcMson's Treaties II., pp. 83-84. 

107. Sa^ndi — Pargana SalNDI — Bilgra'm — (Lati- 
tude 27® 17' north, longitude 80®0'east.) An interesting town 
of 11,123 inhabitants, on the left bank of the Garra on the old 
route from Shdhjahdnpur vid Shahabad to Lucknow. For its 
history the pargana article may be referred to. Tennant, 
visiting it in 1799, complained of “the bleak, desolate, and 
dreary aspect of the country, where you are constantly sink- 
ing at every step in loose sand and blinded by showers of dust.” 
Heber in 1824, gives a more cheerful account, but under-rated 
the size of the place. “ The country,” he writes, “ through 
which we passed to-day was extremely pretty, undulating 
with scattered groves of tall trees and some extensive lakes 
which still (4th November) showed a good deal of water. 
The greater part of the space between the wood was in green 
wheat, but there were round the margin of the lakes some 
small tracts of brushwood, and beautiful silky jungle-grass 
eight or ten feet high, with its long pendant beards glistening, 
with hoar-frost — a sight enough in itself to act as a tonic to 
a convalescent European. Sdndi is a poor little village shaded 
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by some fine trees, with a large jheel in the neighbourhood 
swarming with water-fowl, it was described to me as a very 
dangerous place for travellers without my present advantages, 
and I was told that from thence to the company’s frontier the 
country bore an extremely bad character, and several 
robberies and murders had taken place lately. The lake was 
half dry already, and would, they said, in three months time 
be quite so. As it recedes it leaves a fine bed of grass and 
aquatic plants on which a large herd of cattle was now 
eagerly grazing," 

Twenty-six years later. Sir W. Sleeman noted Ins im- 
pressions of Sdndi (Vol. IL, p. 31, Slecman’s Tour in Oudh) 

“ The river Garra flows under the town to tho north. 
The place is said to be healthy, but could hardly bo so were 
this lake to the west or east instead of to tho south whence 
the wind seldom blows. This lake must give out more or 
less of malaria that would bo taken over the village for tho 
greater portion of tho year by the prevailing easterly and 
westerly winds. I do not think tho place so eligible for a 
cantonment as Tandecawnn in point either of salubrity, posi- 
tion, or soil. Tho lake on the south side abounds in fish, and 
is covered with wild fowl, but the fish wo got from it was not 
good of its kind.” 

The best market is that held on Sundays and Thursdays 
in muhalla Nawabganj, but smaller bazars are held on Tues- 
days in muhalla Khdlisa, on Mondays in muhalla Auli'ulganj, 
on Fridays in muhalla Munshiganj, and on Wednesdays iu 
Saldmullaganj. The SAudi market has a local i’aino for its 
small cotton carpets or qAlins. 

The principal wards or muhallas are called SayyadwAra, 
SalAmullaganj, Munshiganj, KhAlisa, AuMdganj, Nawabganj 
and Unchatlla. XJnchatlla has been built on one of those 
isolated bluffs where soil harder than usual bas withstood tho 
river-floods of ages, and has left a sort of natural fortress 
commanding the adjacent river basin. Here, layer upon layer, 
are piled the vestiges of the Arakhs, Thatheras, Sombansis, 
and Sayyads of the past, crowned with the successive remains 
of an earthwork thrown up during tho reign of Shujd-ud*dau« 
la, a factory built by European enterprizo at a rather later 
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date, a chakladar’s tahsil and fort, an English tahsil and police 
Station established at annexation, and now a Government 
opium godown or weighing house and office. A gloomy associa" 
tion clings to this building, for it was here, in 1870, that the 
opium officer, Mr. MacMullen, was atrociously murdered by 
his bearer, who, in revenge for a trifling punishment by the 
kindest and most indulgent of masters, blew out liis brains 
as he lay asleep, and then gave out that his master had com- 
mitted suicide. A moment’s glance at the poor victim’s body 
refuted the lie; the murderer confessed his crime, and was 
hanged for it. 


In Sayyadwdra the chief buildings are a mosque and man- 
sion built by Sayyad Qutb-ud-din Husen Khan, chakladar at 
annexation of Bingarmau and Sdndi. In this house is located 
the Government aided school, averaging 102 pupils. To the 
south of it is an imdmbara and mosque built in 1844. Two 
other mosques adorn the quarter raised by Munshi Mubarak 
Ali and Najabat Ali, reader of the khutba or prayer for the 
king. Sallmullaganj, named after one of the Sayyad chau- 
dhris of the pargana, boasts its rauza built in 1738 by Sayyad 
Muhammad Amj ad, father of chaudhri Salam-ulla, and a mos- 
que built by the same Sayyad three years later. 

To the east of the town are the dargahs and graves 
of Shdh Allah Bakhsh Darwesh, called also Zinda Plr 
and of Maulana Khdlis, faqirs of great local renown, and 
claimed by tradition as companions in arms of Sayyad Sdldr 
Masaiid. 

These tombs seem to have been constructed about the 
end of the fourteenth century. One of them has evidently 
been chiefly built out of the ruins of a Hindu temple, being 
made almost entirely of large blocks of kankar of different 
sizes. At the edge and in front of the raised platform are two 
large blocks, of which the upper surface has been hewn into 
the segment of a large circle. In their present position these 
stones are without use or meaning. They have apparently 
been originally a part of the doorway of a Hindu shrine. 
Other fragments of pillars and bas-reliefs, belonging probably 
to the same building, are collected at the shrines of the 
Mangla and Gobardhani Debis. 
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In Munshiganj there is a masonry well of great age, said 
to he of a date prior to the Sombansis under Rdja Sdntaii, and 
called Mitha kiian, or the well of sweet waters. Jt was repair- 
ed during the reign of Saddat Ali Khan by Muhammad Ali 
Naqi Khan, uncle of Sayyad Qutb-ud-din lluscn Khan. 

The Khdlisa and Aulddganj wai’ds contain many good 
masonry houses built by wealthy Rdozdda Kdyaths such as the 
Ldlas Gopdl Rae, Ganga Parahdd, aud Shadi Ldl. Here, too, 
are two Thdkurdwdras, erected in recent times by Beni Bat 
Misr and Chhotd Ldl Pandd. 

To the east of Muratganj lies the sacred shrine of the 
Mangla Debi. Here, in addition to the usual fragments of 
stone bas-relief, are two small white marble images, of which 
the feet aud hands have been broken o/f, a huge block of hewn 
kankar, and a fragment of a rod sandstone capital. Close by 
is the Phnl Mati Debiia bas-rolief ro])resonting a ])agoda-like 
structure, rising over a seated central figure with attondants, 
of apparently Buddhist type. 

In Nawdbganj there is a fine sarde. This ganj was built 
by one Sabadh Gir Goshain, a military officer in tile JNawdbi. 
In this quarter used to be cantoned some of the cx-ldng’s 
troops, with guns. The road to Bilgrdm and Hardoi passes 
through Nawdbganj, which is by far the most thriving mart 
in Sdndi. 

A mile from the town in Adraaptir at the edge of the 
lake a little spring wells up and trickles into it. The spot 
is called “Brahmdvart, ” and is regarded with peculiar vene- 
ration by the Hindus of the neiglibourhood. Hero a grove 
has been planted, and in it over the sacred spruig is a little 
shrine tended by a few priests. 

108. SANDtLA Pargana — Tahdl SANDyLA — The 
principal sub-division of Tahsil Saudila. It consists of 213 vil- 
lages. On the north it is bounded by pargana Gopamau, on 
the west by Bdlamau and Mallndwdn, on the south-west and 
south by Bdngarmau, Safipur, and Mohdn Aurds of Lucknow, 
on the east by Gundwa and Kalydn Mai, and across the Gumti 
by pargana Aurangabad ofSitapur. The Sai flows along the 
greater part of its south-western and southern border. 
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In shape it is an irregular rhombus, with an extreme 
length and breadth of 3 1 and 22 miles. Its area is 329 square 
miles, of which 170 or 51-14 per cent, are cultivated ; rather 
more than a fifth (22-56 per cent.) is culturable ; a fourth 
(24-7 per cent, ) is returned as barren ; more^ than a fourth 
(27-65 per cent.) is rated as third class, that is, sandy, light, 
and uneven ; rather less than a third (31-05 per cent.) of 
the cultivated area is irrigated in the proportion of about 
four parts from tanks and ponds to one from wells ; the 
percentage under groves is only 1-6 ; acres is the average 
area of cultivation per plough. 

There is nothing very striking or interesting about its 
physical features. The statistics already given show that it 
is poorly wooded ; that the area of barren and sandy soil is 
very large; and that wells are scarce. This last circumstance 
is owing to the sandiness of the subsoil, a feature always 
met with in the vicinity of Indian rivers. The worst and 
sandiest tract is to the north near Beniganj and M4njhg4on. 
Here the neighbourhood of the Gumti, which forms the north- 
eastern border, is plainly visible for miles inland from it, in 
the great irregularity of the surface, scantiness of wells and 
jhils, and the lightness of the sandy undulating soil. This 
region abounds in extensive herds of deer, whose depreda- 
tions add seriously to the cultivator's difficulties. South- 
wards, as the scene shifts towards the centre of the pargana, 
a more even surface and a firmer soil is reached, abounding in 
jhils of no great size, of which the largest is at Raison. It is 
notable for the number of grebe on it, and the advantages for 
duck shooting presented by the embankments across it. The 
Baita nala rises among the jhils in the east centre of the par- 
gana and drains its south-eastern side. Large tracts of dhdk 
jungle and barren waste follow its course, and it is not much 
used for irrigation. Towards the Sai on the west the soil 
again deteriorates. It becomes sandy and unable to retain 
water ; jhils disappear ; the surface becomes uneven ; but 
the slope into the basin of the Sai is neither steep nor deep, 
so that there is comparatively little of the scour which so dis- 
astrously affects the Gumti side of the district. For the same 
reason the land on this side is less sandy, that is, less denuded 
of its loamy particles. A few spotted deer (chital) still linger 
in the Utar Guian jungle near Kachhona. 

28h 
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The main road is the unmetalled one from Imcknow to 
Shdhjahdnpur, passing through Sandila from Malihabad and 
Kachhona on its way to Hardoi. Parallel to it now runs the 
Oudh and Rohdkhand Railway, with stations at Sandila and 
Kachhona. From Sandila other unmetalled district roads 
branch off south-westward to Bangarmau, westward to Ghous- 
ganj andMalldnwan and northward to Bcniganj and Nimkhdr. 

The chief products are barley, wheat, bdjra, gram, arhar, 
mdsh, paddy and judr. Of those at survey barley covered 
a fourth or the cultivated area ; wheat a fifth ; bdjra and 
gram together rather more than a fifth ; rather more than 
another fifth was cropped with arhar, mdsh, paddy, and judr. 
The areas returned as under cotton, cane, poppy, tobacco and 
indigo were respectively 2,618, 1,789, 276, 267, and 9 acres. 

The climate is considered average, but damp makes it 
unhealthy at and near Sandila. 

The 213 villages are held thus ; — 


Nikumbhs 


• •• 

... 50 

Janwiirs ... 

«•* 

» * i» 

... 13 

Baikwdrs ... 

• •• 



hais ... 


*#* 

... X 

Ahbans ... 



... 2 

Eachbwdhas 



... 5 

Sakarwdrs . 



... 2 

Gaharw&rs 



... 1 

Ghauhdns ... 



... 6 


Total Ohliattris 

... 82 

Tiwdri Brahmans ... 

*«# 

... 1 

Bubd „ 



... 1 

Suknl „ 

Bilwdr „ 

i*«* 

• •• 

«»« 

X 

... 1 

fiaraswai „ 

• a* 


... X 


Total Brahmans 

... .*> 

Shokhs 

*•* 

Mta 

... 63 

Sayyads,... 


• *# 

... 17 

Pathdns ... 


Mi* 

1 


Total Muhammadans 

... 81 
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Kdyaths ... ••• 41 

Kurmis «*f •** ^ 

ICsLlwdifs •«* «»• 1. 

Lodhs ••• *•» X 

Total Miscellaneous ... 45 


The taldqdari tenure obtains in 114 of the villages ; 70 
- are zamindari ; 26 imperfect pattidari ; 3 are bhdiyachdra. 

The Government demand, excluding cesses, is Es. 
1,92,553, a rise of 42 per cent. oP the* summary assessment. 
It falls at Re. 1-12-7 on the cultivated acre, Re. 0-14-7 per 
acre of total area; Es. 12-14-6 per plough ; Es. 2-11-1 per head 
of agricultural and Re. 1-6-5 per head of total population. 

The incidence of population is 417 to the square mile. 

The leading statistics are— total 137,275 ; Hindus to 
Muhammadans 1,17,371 to 19,904 ; males to females 72,175 
to 65,080 ; agriculturists to non-agriculturists 71,569 to 
65,275. Among the Hindus Chamdrs, Pdsis, Brahmans and 
Murdos predominate. Chamdrs are more than a sixth of the 
entire population ; Pdsis are nearly a tenth ; Brahmans 
rather less than an eleventh ; Murdos about a fifteenth. 
Among the rest Chhattris (7,054), Ahirs, Vaishyas and 
Arakhs (4,215) (the earliest children of the soil according to 
tradition) are most numerous. Among the Muhammadans 
Shekhs are strongest (5,076), then Ghosis and Julahas ; Say- 
ydds are only 1,610. 

There is an Anglo- vernacular tahsil school at Sandila, 

there are village schools at Beniganj, Assa, Ghausgani, 
Bamkdar and Behsar. 

^ The pargana is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as hav- 
ing a cultivated area af 3,93,700 bighas. 

Eeyeime,mdl 26,25,328 dams. 

%arghal 1567 

zlamindars, Chandels. 

Garrison, 20 sdwdrs and 1,000 foot soldiers. 

In the early history of this pargana Arakhs occupy the 
place which is filled elsewhere in the Hardoi district by 
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Thatheras. Two brotUers of tUo. tribe, Salbift and Malbia, 
are said to have founded, tbc one Salhia Furwa now Sandila, 
tbe chief town of the pargana; the other Malihabad, in the 
adjacent pargana of that name in the Lucknow district. The 
Arakhs held the tract till, towards the end of the 14th centu- 
ry, Sayyad Malchddm Alh-ud-din, the fightitig apostle of 
iSfasir-ud-din, the ‘Tamp of Delhi,” undertook to drive out 
the infidels, and to carry the faith and arms of Isidm a stage 
farther to the south. The promise of a royal revenue-free 
grant made the prospect of success as tempting to tlie soldier 
,as was the expulsion of the infidel to the saint. How long 
or how fiercely the Arakhs resisted wc know not. Only 
.the issue of the contest has been rememhorod. To this day 
the Arakhs of Utraula on the lUpti, 120 miles away to the 
east in Gonda, recall their lost domains in Samh'la. A century 
and a half earlier in the reign of Shams-ud-di'n Altauish, the 
, Sayyads had driven out the Hindu lords of Ifilgrdm and 
;SeUl6d. themselves there. Sandila was their next acciuisi- 
tion of importance in this part of the country. The process 
' of consolidation is thus described in tho Tarlkhd-Mubdrak 
.Shdhi(Elliot’sHistoryIV.,p.l3). “The frontiers of thoompiro 
were secured (1375 A.D.) by placing them under the charge 
of great and trusty amirs. Thus on the side of Hindustan, 
on the Bengal frontier, the fief (ektd) of Karra and Mahoba, 
,and the SMkk of Dalmau, were placed under the charge of 
,Malika-ul Shark (prince of the east) Marddn Daulat, who 
received the title of Nasir-ul-Mulk. Tho fief of Oudh and 
Sandila and the Shikk of Kol were placed under Malik 
Hisdm-ul-Mulk and Hisdm-ud-din Nawa. Tho fief of Jaun- 
pur and Zafarabad was ^ven to Malik Bahroz Sultdni. The 
fiefofBihdr to Malik BIr Afghdn. These nobles showed 
no laxity inputting down the plots of the infidels, and in making 

their territories secure.”,. (1394A.D.) “Through the 

lurbulenoe of the base infidels the affairs of tho fiefs of Hin- 
dustan had fallen into confusion, so Khwaja-i-Jaiuin received 
the title of Malika-ul- Shark (king of the ' east), and the ad- 
ministration of all Hindustan, from Kanauj to Bihdr, was 
placed in his charge. In the rnonth of Rajab, 79G Hijri 
(1394A.D.), he proceeded to , Hindustan with twenty ele- 
phants, and after chastising the rebels of Etdwafa, Kol, Kahara- 
Kamil, and the environs of Kanauj, he went to Jaunpur. By 
degrees he got the fiefs of Kanauj, Karra, Oudli, Shadida'h 
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(Sandila), Dalmau, Bahraich, Bihar and Tirhut into his own 
possession. He put down many of the infidels, and restored 
the forts which they had destroyed. God Almighty blessed 
the arms of Isldni with power and victory. The Rai of 
Jajnagar and the king of Lakhnauti now began to send to 
]Ihw4ja-i-Jahd,n the elephants which they used to send (as 
tribute) to Delhi. 

^ * 

(1399 A.D.) “ The fiefs of Kanauj, Oudh, Karra, Dal- 

mau, Sandila, Bahraich, Bihdr and Jaunpur were held by 
Khwdja-x-Jahdn. In the same year (1399) Khwdja-i-Jahdn 
died at Jaunpur, and his adopted son, Malik Mubdrak, became 
king in his stead, assuming the title of Mubdrak Shah, and 
taking possession of all the fiefs.” 

The inventive piety of the Muhammadans dispenses with 
the traditional clue to the derivation of the name, and asserts 
that it is traceable to an exclamation of Sayyad Makhdum 
Ald-ud din, who, on his way thither from Delhi, cast into the 
Jumna the grant or charter received by him from his impe- 
rial master saying ‘ Sanad Allah ’ God be my charter. Ac- 
cordingly he named his first conquest Sanad-illa op Sandila, 
though till then it had been known as Sltal Purwa. Taking 
as his own share a rent-free grant of 360 blghas, he built an^ 
settled upon it, and it is called to this day Makhdiirapura in 
remembrance of him, and bis dargah stands upon it The 
tyranny and exactions of Muhammad Shah Tughlaq at Delhi 
are said to have contributed to the development of Sandila 
whither fled many a refugee, chiefly of the Brahman and 
Chhattri castes. In the time of Sher Shah the settlement 
had become so crowded that Sayyad Husen founded a now 
town adjacent to it and styled it Ashraftola. Up to this 
time no Government officer had been posted at Sandila -so 
that, like the cave of A dullam, it was a convenient refuge 
for all who wished to keep out of the way of the imperial 
writs; but about the time of Akbar the qdzi was transferred 
hither from Mahona, and the other pargana officials came in 
time to be posted here. Flroz Shah twice visited Sandila 
in 75d Hijri (A.D. 1353) on his march to Lucknow, and in 
776 Hijri(A.D. 1374) on the way to Bahraich. A mosque-bear- 
ing the date 769 Hijri (A;.D. 1367) was built by his order, ■ 
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TEe restoration of Humsiyiin bi’anght trouble upon 
Sayyad Husen, who had been faithful to the fortunes of 
Sher Shah. The town W'as plundered by Ilumiiyfm’s troops; 
Sayyad Husen was dispossessed of his grant, and a force was 
quartered here. The lands which for three centuries had 
been held by Sayyads were made over to Chandels. But the 
tenure of the Chandels did not last long. Tlie Sayyads re- 
gained court favour and a portion of their lost ])osscssions, 
Maulvi Muhammed Moia ingratiated himself with Alamgfr, 
who conferred upon him in jdgfr for military service Ibrd- 
himpnr, Tiloi, and ton other villages, and when ho died in 
Bihdr, sent his corpse to Sandila to be buried with his fore- 
fathers. Most of the Sayyad’s grants were resumed and 
charged with revenue after ShujA-ud-daula’s defeat at Bu.xar, 
and the remainder were resumed by Saddat Ali Khan. 

In our own time nineteen villages wore oouferred on 
Maulvi Fazl Rasiil of Jaldlpur of this family for distinguished 
services during the mutiny. 

Two severe actions were fought at Sandila on 6th and 
7th October, 1858. 

109. SANDILA— Pargawn Sandra— ST a/wf/’ Sandila 
(L atitude 27®4' north, longitude 80°34' oast). Sandila ranks 
sixth in population among tho towns of Oudh, and second 
among those of the Hardoi district. It lies nearly midway 
between Lucknow and Hardoi, at a distance of 32 miles north- 
west from Lucknow and 34 miles south-east from Hardoi. It 
is 31 miles east from Bilgrdm. There is a station of tho 
Oiidh and Rohilkhand Railway at it. 

For an account of its foundation and political history tho 
pargana article should be referred to. Its fimr muhallas are 
named Ashraftola, Mahetwdna, Mandi, and MdUcfiua. 

The population is 15,786, of whom 7,629 are Hindus 
and 8,157 are Muhammadans. They are lodged in 1 114 
brick and 3,986 mud-built houses. ■ » 

Being the headquarters of a revenue sub-division, the 
town: has the usual Government offices, tahsfl, polioo station, 
dispensaigr and Anglo- vernacular school. 
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Markets are held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. Pdn and 
ghi are sold for export in considerable quantities. 

There are no buildings of special interest or antiquity. 
The Bdra Kambha, or hall of the twelve pillars, was built of 
stone a century and a half ago by an ancestor of Farzand Ali 
and Musharraf Ali. 

Sir W. Sleeman’s notes on the place are worth quoting, 
written as they were six years before annexation (Volume 
II., p. 2, Volume I., pp. 336-337): — 

“Halted at Sandila. To the north of the town there 
is a large uncultivated plain of usar lands that would answer 
for cantonments, but the water lies for some time after rain 
in many places. The drainage is defective, but might be 
made good towards a rivulet to the north and west. There 
is another open plain to the west of the town, between the 
suburbs and the small village of ^ Ausoo Sarde, where the 
trigonometrical survey has one of its towers. It is about a 
mile fipom east to west, and more from north to south, and 
well-adapted for the location of troops and civil establish- 
ments. The climate is said to be very good. The town is 
large and still populous, but the best families seem to be 
going to decay or leaving the place. Many educated persons 
from Sandila in our civil establishments used to leave their 
families here ; but life and property have become so very in- 
secure that they now always take them with them to the dis- 
tricts in which they are employed, or send them to others. 
I observed many good houses of burnt brick and cement, but 
they are going fast to decay, and are all surrounded by nu- 
merous mud houses without coverings, or with coverings of 
the same material, which are hidden from view by low para- 
pets. These houses have a wretched appearance. 

“ Several of the villages of Sandila are held by Sayyad 
zamindars, who are peaceable and industrious subjects, and 
were generally better protected than, others under the in- 
fluence of Chaudhri Sheikh Hashmat Ali, of Sandila, an 
agricultural capitalist and landholder, whom no local au- 
thority could offend with impunity. His proper trade .was to 
aid landholders of high and low degree, by becoming surety 
for their punctual payment of the Gavernment demand, .jund 
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advanfcing the instalments of that demand himself when they 
had not the means, and thereby saving them from the visits 
of the local authorities and their rapacious and disorderly 
troops: but in an evil hour ho ventured to extend his pro- 
tection a little further, and, to save them from the oppres- 
sions of an unscrupulous contractor, he undertook to manage 
the district himself, and make good all the Government de- 
mand upon it. fle was unable to pay all that he had bound 
himself to pay. His brother was first seized by the troops 
and taken to Lucknow. He languished under the discipline 
to which he was there subjected, and when on the point of 
death from what his friends call a broken heart, and the 
Government authorities cholera morbus, he was released. 
He died immediately after his return home, and Hjishmat 
Ali was then seized and taken to Lucknow, where he is now 
confined. 

“ The people here lament his absence as a great misfor- 
tune to the district, as he was the only one among them who 
ever had authority and influence, united wnth a fellow-feel- 
ing for the people, and a disposition to promote their w'elfaro 
and happiness.” 

110. Sara Pargana, TahsU Hakdoi — A sub-division of 
tahsil Hardoi consisting of 85 villages. Pargana Alamnagar 
bounds it on the north, Shahabad on the west, Bdwan and 
Gopamau on the south and south-east, Mansurnngar on the 
east. The ; 8ai, here called Bhaihsta, flows along part of its 
eastern border. It is eleven and a half miles and thirteen 
miles in extreme length and breath, and its area is 90 sq^uare 
miles. 

Bather more than half (52*92 per cent.) is cultivated ; a 
third (34-09) is culturable ; about an eighth (11-56) is re- 
turned as barren ; not quite a seventh (14*82 per cent.) is 
rated as third class, that is, sandy ; half of the cultivated 
area (49-41) is watered from wells (34*19), and tanks (15-22) ; 
the percentage under groves is 1*43 ; seven acres is the 
average area of cultivation per plough. 

There is little to notice in its physical features except 
the excellence of the soil and the great quantity of jhlls and 
marshes. Some of them are embanked, but the * facilities 
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offered for rice cultivation are not taken advantage of, “There 
are,” notes Mr. McMinn, “ thousands of bighas of splendid 
rice ground which lie utterly unproductive. I have no doubt 
the latnbardars object, because the pasdhi (wild rice), which 
is their manorial right, and which grows spontaneously, 
would be superseded. They say they do not sow rice, but 
in some places Kdchhis have raised very fine crhps. The 
country is rather bare of groves. Single pipal and banyan 
and pdkar trees are common, but no groves have been plant- 
ed for years. All in existence are clearly old and mostly 
barren.” 

The number of forest trees still standing in the fields is 
.an indication that the pressure of population has not yet be- 
come overpowering. The banks of the Bhainsta near Ha- 
riaon, fringed with low jungles and shaded by stately beech- 
like “arjan” trees, presents a scene of quiet beauty. A fine 
prospect may be enjoyed from the ruined fort of Saddatnagar, 
on the top of Sohdwan Khera. The closeness of the water 
to the surface — it has rarely to be dug for more than 
fifteen feet — makes irrigation easy. The subsoil is so firm 
that in most of the villages wells worked with the leathern 
bucket (piir) and oxen can be dug. They cost from two to 
four or five rupees, and last generally for four years, and 
sometimes up to ten and twelve years. The pargana is pretty 
well off for roads. 

The Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway runs through its 
western side, and one of the stations is at Chdndpur. The 
north is traversed by the unmetalled road from Pihdni to 
Shahabad ; the Hardoi and Shahabad road skirts the west, 
while the east side is crossed by the road from Hardoi to 
Pihdni, But cross-roads are wanted to connect the heart of 
the pargana with the Pihdni and Shahabad road on the north 
There are no markets of any importance. 

The main products are wheat and barley which oecnpied 
at survey nearly half the cultivated area ; more than a fifth 
was cropped with bdjra and judr ; the rest was chiefly cover- 
ed with cotton, sugarcane, gram, arhar, paddy, mdsh and 
moth. The areas returned as under cotton, cane, tobacco, 
poppy and indigo were respectively 1,785, 1,586, 2,518 and 
8 acres. 

29 H 
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The climate is not exceptionally bad, but with so many 
marshes the pargana cannot be salubrious, Kankar is found 
in Kursoli, Basoha, Bdri, and Kutla Sarde. 

The eighty- five villages arc thus distributed : — ■ 


Gaurs ... — ••• ••• 50 

Janw^rs ••• 1 

Sombansis ... ... 2 

K4thors ... ... — — 1 

Brahmans... ... ••• 8 

Muhammadans ... ... ... 6 

Kdyaths ... ... ... 6 

AMrs ... ... ... ... 1 

Government ... ... ... I 


8.5 

Only one of these villages is taliiqdari ; 40 are zamindari ; 43 
imperfect pattidari ; one is bhaiyachdra. 

The Government demand, cxcludinjo- cosscs, is Rs. 60,132, 
a rise of 31‘30 per cent, over the summary assessment. It 
falls at Re. 1-15-5 on the cultivated acre ; Re, 1-0-8 per acre 
of total area ; Rs. 14-1-2 per plough ; Rs, 2-6-0 per head of 
agricultural and Re. 1-11-6 per head of total population. 

Population is 389 to the square mile, or a total of 
34,972 ; Hindus to Muhammadans are 33,375 to 1,597 ; males 
to females 19,052 to 15,920 ; agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists 25,069 to 9,903 ; Chamars are a sixth of the whole ; Pdsis 
a seventh ; Brahmans an eighth ; Ghhattris only an eleventh; 
AMrs, Vaishyas, and Garerias predominate among the re- 
mainder. 

There are vill^o schools at Haridon, Baholia, Ant, 
Amrauli, Dhanwdr, Todarpur, and Saddatnagar. 

■ There are no religious fairs. The pargana is thus men- 
tioned in the Xin-i-Akbari 


Pargana Sara,, Dastdr Pali, Sarkfir Khairabad ; zamindara Ohauhfins. 


Area ... 
Garrison 
liovenue, mdl 
Siwao ... 


68,832 bighas. 

500 infantry ; CO sawdrs. 
20,91,083 dims, 
8,666 ddms. 


• •ii 
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I am indebted to Mr. McMiim for tbe following histori- 
cal notes : — 

“ Tbe pargana was formerly occupied by Thatheras, who 
may or may not be identical with the Bhars of Sultdnpur who 
afterwards spread to the Chambal and the Ganges, Then 
Chamar Gaurs came in from above ten miles north of Bijnor 
in Jai Ohand’s time. They came in under two chiefs, bring- 
ing with them Dichhit Brahmans, who up to date are their 
recognized priests. They first settled at ^Basowa in this par- 
gana about six miles south-east of Pihdni, on the border of a 
large jbil. From thence they scattered to all quarters, coloniz- 
ing and conquering. They established, according to their own 
account, 370 villages in the parganas^ principally of Sara, 
Bdwan, Bangar and Gopamau, They differ entirely from the 
Chamar Gaurs who came from near Cawnpore, whose heredi- 
tary priests are Tiwdri Brahmans. The Thdkurs having 
established military stations rather than colonies, I do not 
think that they ever condescended to touch a plough. They 
have held their villages with a tight hand ever since. Up to 
the establishment of the Oudh Government they were, de facto 
and de jure., lords of the soil. They were subject to the 
Mitauli rhja, an Ahban Thdkur, but he does not seem to have 
interfered with their possession. Shah Alam of Delhi granted 
a few villages rent-free to the Qdzi of Bdri, which were 
afterwards resumed by the Oudh Government, but with that 
exception I can find no traces of disturbance in the holding of 
the territory till the reign of Xsifud-daula. In his reign, 
Saddat Khan, the ancestor of theNawab Dost Ali Khan, being 
tahsildar of the pargana, and a man of great ability, managed 
through mortgages, purchases, and other well-known means, 
to become master of about forty villages in the north and east 
of the pargana, and shortly afterwards Jagan Nath, a qamingo, 
violent and unscrupulous, mastered some more. The Thdkurs 
took to the jungles, followed by their asdmis.^ The new 
Kdyaths and Musalman proprietors found their conquest 
barren, and after having got sanads they gradually abandoned 
their gains. Saddat Ali Khan, with his well-known exactitude, 
finding the revenue falling, farmed the four parganas to a family 
of Kashmiri Brahmans, who had entered India with Zamdn 
Shah or rather Ahmad Shah Daurdni, and entered the service 
of the King of Oudh. Their farm lasted with brief interruptions 
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from 1210 fasli (A.D. 1803) up to 1264 fasli (A.D. 1857). The 
taldkdars were driven out, many villages were settled khdm 
or the collections made through resident Kikhhis. The exac- 
tions' grew heavier and heavier, and the Thdkurs abandoned 
Village after village. There was no room for village lambar- 
dars, and no margin of profit for taldkdars. The settlements 
were always largely in excess of those now holding. In every 
village there are desolate quarters of bare rain-washed walls, 
which represent the old cots of the peasantry that fled from 
Kiddr Nath and his Kashmiri brethren. I'lio Thdkurs are I 
should think, declining in numbers. They have very few 
Children ; many not married, and plead poverty. They were 
much oppressed in the times of Kidar Nath, whom, liowever, 
they always mention with respect. His mode of adjusting 
balances was peculiar. Being a Brahman, though of low caste, 
and a smoker of the hdqqa, he used to visit villages winch had 
not paid up, and place himself at the lambardar’s door in 
dharm, vowing neither to eat nor drink till the rupees were 
forthcoming. The thakurs never ventured to bo contuma- 
cious, and hurried their buffaloes to the nearest bazar. I-lo 
sometimes devolved the execution of this religious terrorism 
upon Brahman chaprasis. Ho was a man of conscience, how- 
ever. and refused bribes and presents.” 


^ I have little to add to these interesting notes. The onlv 
derivation that the qandngos can offer for the name, is that of 
old the pargana was a wild bandit-haunted tract, and that when 

by deCTees It was cleared and settled, it acquired the epithet 

?l °mu lu ^ traditional account of the expulsion of 
■ parganas Sard and Bdwan by Kuhor Sdh, 

and of the ori^n of the Kdna and Onai branches of the Cha’ 

Tnl heading Bdwan (pargana). 

Jn? nw branch became the more powerful of the two 
wi a f the pargana. Their chief 

leading men of this 

S fit of Todarpur, 

S branch is Padam Singh ofSiranfaur 

r oT/ things pretty much their own 

ParshddTirbedi, of evil memory, was 
cruelties practised by him was 
the hacking off of mens noses and women’s breasts. The 
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qaniingo, Jagan Nath Parsfaad, assured me that he had seen 
one Manbhdwan Sombansi of Begdon, an aged man of ninety, 
who died in 1867, whose nose had been cut off by Sital Par- 
shad’s orders. The pargana officials used to be thus posted : 
the qdzi at Bdri, the kanlingo at Umrauli, the tahsildar or amil 
at Saddatnagar, the chaudhri at Todai pur. 

The successive steps by whicli the taliika of Mustafabad 
was broken up are thus described by Mr. Bradford in his Aidri 
judgment. “ The mushroom taidka of Saddatnagar or Mustafa- 
bad in 1235 fasli (A.D. 1828), after dvsindling down from 39 
to 23 villages, was suddenly and completely broken up In 
1163 fasli it had consisted of 34 villages ; in 1192 fasli, of 37 ; 
from 1202 fasli to 1211 fasli, of 39; and called the Mustafabad 
taidka.” 

The antiquarian will not find much to interest him in this 
pargana. I give the names of the twelve villages which con- 
tain dibs or deserted sites of Thathera and more recent settle- 
ments. They are Kdhi, Haridon, Kurseli, Bfjgdon, Uttar 
Aidri, Bargaon, Todarpur, Dhanwdr, Rdmpur, Saddatnagar 
and Kamdlpur. 

ill. Saromannagar Pargana.— T'ahsil S ' SAUATi & D . — A 
level and well- watered tract of forty-two villages lying midway 
between Shahabad and Sdndi along the south-eastern corner 
of the Shahabad tahsfl. 

The Garra flows along its western side separating it 
from pargana Pdli ; on the south and south-east the Sukheta 
divides it from Barwan ; on the east it is bounded by Bdwan, 
and on the north by Shahabad. The greatest length is 8 
and breadth 6 miles. Its area is 35 square miles, of which 
21 are cultivated. It is intersected by numerous streams : 
of these the Sukheta is the largest and most valuable. It 
runs in a loop round the north-eastern corner of the pargana 
and then stretches southwards through the heart of it till 
after being joined by its principal affluents, the Gauria and 
the ELasrua, it' flows along the south-eastern boundary for 
about four miles, approaching to within half a mile of the 
Garra at the southernmost extremity of the pargana. In 
the dry season the Sukheta is easily fordable except where it 
has been dammed up for irrigation. It is crossed by an old 
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■stone bridge at Saromannagar ; and at Dalelnagar, an en- 
camping ground on tho route from SIidjab4npur to Unao, 
there is a ferry during the rains. In the hot season these 
stream, s dry up, but by a system of dams water is kept iji 
tbem till March, after which month irrigation is not required 

The Garra, rising in the Himalayas, never fails. Along 
its bank lies a belt of rich taxdi villages, who.se land always 
remains moLst, so that wells are scarcely required. These 
villages are subject to floods, and after heavy rains the 
autumn harvest suifers, but the loss is in such seasons made 
good by tho increased outturn of tho spring crop-s. To the 
east of these villages, about a mile away from the river, on 
either side of the Sukheta and its affluents, but mainly along 
the western bank of that stream, stretches a bolt of jungle 
villages two miles broad. In those tho soil is generally firm 
and good, and almost entirely free from sand, but in some 
places it is very stiff and hard to work. The tillage in thi.s 
tract is backward. The jungle is full of nil-gtie and wild 
hogs, which do infinite damage to tho crops. Itonts are low 
and cultivators somewhat scarce. Though backward, thi.s 
tract is highly improvable, but its villages can never become 
so rich as those which lio along tho Garra. 

To the cast of this bolt lies a strip of sandy, light vil- 
lages, above and away from xho network of streams that 
covers the rest of the pargana, but irrigable for the most 
part by wells. Here the small lover- wells (dhcnkli) are 
used. They cost from one to two rupees, and last one and 
sometimes two seasons. In the jungle villages these wells 
are also used, but the large wells worked by bullocks can bo 
also made for from three to five rupees, and last for three 
years. The lever and pitcher system (dhcnkli) is used all 
along the Garra for irrigation, and on tho Sukheta, wherever 
the banks are too high to allow of the “ lift ” method being 
employed. Tanks and jhils, too, of which there are 230;, 
contribute considerably to tho irrigation of tho pargana. 
Only two-sevenths of the irrigation is from wells ; 30 per 
cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated from wells, rivers, 
and ponds. 

Only two roads cross the pargana, the unmetalled road 
from Sdndi to Shababad, a part of the old Shdb-lidh, or king’s 
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highway to Delhi from the south ; and an unfinished road 
from Hardoi to Fatehgarh, which stops short half-way at the 
Garra, and is not kept in repair. No ferry is kept up over 
■ the Garra in this pargana. The nearest ferries are at ,Pdli 
and Barwan. In the dry season it is fordable in most places. 

The staple products are wheat, barley, and bdjra, cover- 
ing about two-thirds of the crop. area. On the remainder 
rice, gram, and urhar are most largely cultivated. The 
climate is not so good as in drier tracts. 

The Sombansis are the oldest and largest landowners. 
They hold twenty villages. Next to them come the Chamar 
Gaurs with fifteen. Three have been decreed to Govern- 
ment. Brahmans and Kdyaths each own two. In thirty 
villages the tenure is imperfect pattidari, in the remaining 
twelve it is zamindari. The Government demand, excluding 
cesses, is Rs. 22,298, being a rise of 35 per cent, over the 
summary assessment. The rate is Re. 1-10-5 per acre of 
cultivation and Re. 0-15-10 per acre of total area ; Rs. 9-1 1-2 
per plough ; Rs. 2-0-11 per head of agricultural and Re. 
1-6-10 per head of total population. 

The pargana is well populated, with a total of 15,624 
or 446 to the square mile ; there are only 293 Muham- 
madans to 15,331 Hindus ; males to females are 8,651 to 
6,973, and agriculturists to non-agriculturists 10,827 (69 per 
cent.) to 4,797. Rajputs, Brahmans, Chamdrs, and Murdos' 
head the list, together making up half of the Hindu popula- 
tion ; ill the other half Ahirs, Kahdrs, Pdsis, and Kisdns 
predominate. 

No fairs are held. The only market is at Saromannagar 
on Sundays and Thursdays. Schools are more numerous 
than in many other parts of the district. There are village 
schools at Saromannagar, Shahpur, Naydgaon, Sakrauli, 
and Nasauli. ’ 

The pargana is named from its only town, which was 
founded by Rde Saroman Dds in 1708 A.D. In 1803 Rdja 
Bhawdni Parshad, Cliakladar of Muhamdi, took villages out 
of the adjacent parganas of Pdli and 3ara, and made them 
into pargana Saromannagar. Like all this part, of tlje 
country, it was originally occupied by Thatherasi Abotit 
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the middle of the twelfth century, and perhaps much earlier 
the Thatheras seem to have been driven out of many pf 
their possessions by a body of Gaur Rajputs under the 
command of Kuber Ssih. A little later, and about a gene- 
ration before the fall of Kanauj, their expulsion was com- 
pleted by the Sombansis under itho following circumstances. 
A strong body of Sombansis, headed by lidja Santan, migrated 
southwards from Delhi and established themselves at Sdn- 
tan Khera (Sdndi). Thence they spread over the whole 
of the Barwan pargana and into the IVili and (what is now) 
the Saroraannagar country, gradually driving out the Tha- 
theras. The local tradition is that Mawdn Sah, a Som- 
bausi chief, resident at Barwan, went out one day in search 
of game towards Shiupuri, a Thatliera town, seven miles 
north of Barwan. The Thatheius resented his intrusion 
within their borders; there was a (|uarrol, and Mawdu Sdh 
summoned his clansmen from Barwan. They drove out 
the Thatheras from Shiupuri, and settling thore themselves 
rernaraod it Bhaiangdon, since corrupted into liohgiion. The 
name (Shiupuri) is perhaps worth noting as a possible indica- 
tion that the Thatheras were worshippers of Shiva. Since 
then no important change seems to have taken place in the 
ownership of the pargana. 

112, Saromannaqar— Saromannagab— TaMl 
SuAUABAD- Saromannagar, the chief village in the pargana 
of the same name, lies 15 miles north-west from Ilardoi, 6 
south of Shahabad, and 18 north of Sdudi, at the point where 
the old Shdh Rdh, or king’s high road from Sdndi to Shdh- 
jahdnpur crosses the Sukheta ndla. 

It was founded in 1708 A.D, by Eae Sarotnan Dds, a 
Sribdstar Rdyath of Sdndi, in the employ af Nawab Abdulla 
Khan, the celebrated Bdrha Sayyad, Governor of Allahabad, 
and afterwards Farukh Sir’s wazir, who, with Iiis brother 
Hassan Ali, “ made four Timurides emperors, dethroned and 
killed two, and blinded and imprisoned three.” (Blochmann’s 
translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, page 891). In those dap a 
dangerous jungle surrounded Gdegbdt; as the crossing of the 
Sukheta was then called, and the spot was of evil repute 
among tra,vellors. Ede Saroman Dds bought this yrild bandit-, 
haunted tract from its owners, the Sombansis of Bhadauna, 
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cleared it, bridged the Sukheta, and Built in his own name a' 
small fortified town. Saromanuagar has a population of only 
1,452, of whom 1,303 are Hindus, mostly Brahmans. It con* 
tains two brick and 140 mud houses. A Gotrernment village 
school accommodating 100 pupils was built in 1868. The 
sarde, wallj and bastions built by ’E5;e- Satoman Dds, are iu 
ruins. Market days are Sundays and Thursdays. 

Reginald Heber visited Saromanuagar in 1824, and has 
thus described it: — * 

“ A large village with an old fortress. The country 
improved in beauty, becoming more and more woody and 
undulating, but was neither so well inhabited nor so well cul- 
tivated as that which We had gone through before (Sdndi and 
Bilgrdra). “ The fortress is pretty much like a large sarde, 
surrounded by a high brick wall, with round towers at the 
flanks, and two gothic gateways opposite to each other. 
That by which I entered had a tall iron-studded door like a 
college, with a small wicket in one leaf ; within on each side 
of the passage was a large arched recess about three feet 
from the ground where were seated twelve or fifteen men, 
armed as usual, with one or two guns, and matches lighted, 
but mostly having bows and arrows ; all had swords and 
shields. I passed on through a narrow street of mud houses, 
some looking like warehouses, and the whole having more the 
air of a place where the pea.santry of a small district were 
accustomed to secure their stores, than the usual residence of 
any considerable number of people. I went on to the oppo- 
site gate, which was supplied with warders in the same way 
as the previous one, and then entered a little straggling 
bazar, which, with some scattered huts, completed the hamlet. 
A pretty stream winds under the walls of Saromannagar 
through a beautiful carpet of green wheat interspersed with 
noble trees.” 

The quiet beauty of the spot moved the pious Bishop to 
note : — “ It is strange, indeed, how much God has done to 
bless this land, and how perversely man has seemed bent 
to render his bounties unavailing.” 

. Shahabad Pargana — TahM Shahabad;—- A sub- 

division of tabsil Shahabh d comprisiug 143 villages. It is 

• HSteW JCurney, II,,p«ge a • ~ 

30 H 
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bounded on the'nortli by the Shdbjahdnpur district; on the 
•west the river Garra divides it from parganas Pacbhoha and 
Pdli; on the south it is bounded by Sdroinannagar; on the 
east the 'Sukhota ndla divides it from Alamnagar and Sara. 

Its extreme length and breadth are 14 and ILJ- miles, 
and its area 131 square miles. 

■ ' Three-fifths (61-71 percent.) is cultivated j_raoro than 
a fifth (22-1 per cent.) is culturable ; about an eighth (12*2 
per cent.) is returned as barren. 

Bather more than an eighth (13-47) is rated as third 
class, le., sandy and light. Two-fifths of the cultivated area 
(41-73) is irrigated in the proportion of two-thirds from wells 
and a third from tanks and ponds. Tho ])crccntage under 
groves is 3‘99; C| acres is tho average area of cultivation per 
plough. 

As the rivers and streams of the pargana all flow from 
north to south the physical icaturcs will be most conveniently 
observed by crossing it from west to oast or vice vend. 
Beginning- with the Garra on the west, and the villages along 
its left bank, the following characteristics will be noticed. 
The Garra, rising in the Kumaun tardi, flows past Rlibhft 
and Shdhjahdnpur across theOudh border into pargana Shaha^ 
badj Fed with Himalayan snows it never dries up. As 
■remarked of the Sdromannagar villages which it fertilizes 
-after leaving this pargana, “along its bank lies a rich belt 
’of tardi (or khddir) villages, whose land always remains moist, 
■so that wells are scarcely required. These villages are sub- 
ject to floods, and after heavy rains the autumn harvest 
suffers, hut the loss is in such seasons made good by the 
increased outturn of spring crops." In tho dry season it is 
generally fordable. The lever and pot (dhenkli) system of 
irrigation is used all along it, wherever the bank is too high 
,to admit of the use of the ordinary ‘ lift ’ method. Though 
,the soil in these villages is light, they are tho best in the 
pargana. 

East of them there is the usual strip of uneven sandy 
villages marking the edge of the ‘bdngar’ and the ‘tardi.’ 
Further east is a considerable tract of good but backward 
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land, watered by the Narbhii and Gauria ndlas, holding one 
or two large jhils, and thickly interspersed, in the southern 
half of the pargana, with dhik jungle and brushw'ood. The 
soil here is firm and good and retentive of water, and bears 
fine rice crops, but wild animals do much damage in the 
jungle parts, and rents are low and cultivators rather scarce. 
This tract will graduafly improve., Large wells worked by 
bullocks can be cheaply dug in it for from three to five rupees, 
and last, about three years. Further to the east the quality 
of the soil falls off, becoming light and poor. Towards the 
Subheta, which forms the eastern boundary, a quantity of 
‘dhdk’ and thorn jungle is met with, full ofnil-gde, wild hog, 
hare, pea-fowl, partndge, and bush quail. The cost of pro- 
tecting the crop from the depredation.of jungle animals is a 
heavy drag on the cultivator. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand • Railway runs through the 
pargana, with a station near Shababad. The road (unmetall- 
ed) from Shdhjafaanpur to Hardoi also runs through it, parallel 
with and about two miles west of the railway. From Shaha- 
bad other unmetalled roads branch off from it to Fdli, Sdndi, 
and Pihdni. The road from Sitapur' to Shdhjahdnpur vi6 
Fihdni crosses the north-eastern corner. 

The chief products are wheat, barley, bdjra, gram, judr, 
paddy, arhar and sugarcane. Of these at survey wheat oc- 
cupied nearly a third of the acreage under cultivation; barley 
covered a tenth ; bdjra nearly a tenth ; gram, judr and paddy 
together, nearly a fourth. The areas returned as under cane, 
cotton, poppy, tobacco and indigo were respectively, 2,928, 
l',292, 129, 36, and 5 acres. The nearness of the Rosa Fac- 
tory at Shdhjahdnpur accounts for the large breadth of sugar- 
cane. 

The climate is considered good. 

Tl^e 143 villages are thus held — 


Sombansis 

Chamar-Ganrs 

Nikumbbs 

*■* ' eeft 

««• «9« 

... 4" 
... 14^ 
... 3 


Total Ohbattris 

**• 21'^ 
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Tiwari. Brahmans 

... 3 

Misrs 


... 3 

Pdthaks 

*a«. 

... 8 

Pandes 

• • • • 

... 5 

Tirbedis 


... 3 

Agnhotris 


h 

BarmHchdris 


... 2 

TJpMdhias 

••• $0» 

... 1 


■ Total Brahmans 

... 25-| 

Shekhs . 

•*« 

... 4 

Sayyads 

**« 

... 4 

Pathang 

••i. • » • 

... 64 


Total Miihammadiin^ 

... 72 

Kdyaths 

* » • *• 0 

... 9 

Goshdins 

• •mm 

... 1 

Europeans (Messrs. Oarowi 

... 1 

GoYorumont 

• at # » • 

... It'l 


Total Miscellaneous 

... 24 


Twenty-six of the villages arc taliiqtlari, 82 arc zamindari, 35 
pattidari. 


oa Government demand, excluding cesses, is Rs.' 

T Vii summary assessment. 

It fail^at Re. 1-12-11 on the cultivated acre ; R'o. 1-1-10 per 
acre of total area ; Rs. 11-8-4 per plough ; Rs. 2-3-4 per head 
of agricultural and Re. 1-6-1 per head of total population. 


rri» ®^tremely dense— 6 16 to the square mile. 

Iheleadmgstatistics are-total 67,646 ; Hindus to Muham- 

^9 11,459 ; males to females, 35,894 to 
31,752 ; agriculturists to non-agriculturists, 42,297 to 25,349. 

iff Lodhsa tenth; 

Murdos a twentieth ; Ahirs, Chhattris (2,523) ; Kahdrs, Telis, 
and Pasis make up most of the remainder. 


and a* Shahabad, 

Bdsiteiitv -r® "if ^^arial, Fatehpur Goind, 
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The pargana is not mentioned in the Ain^i-Akbari, not 
having been constituted till about 1745 A.D, when the vil- 
lages to the east of the Garra in what was then pargana Pdli 
were made into a new pargana (8hahabad). 

The leading events have been the expulsion of the Tha- 
theras. the growth and spread of their Chhattri successors, 
the successful campaign of Diler Khan, and the foundation 
of Shahabad and of the Pathdn taluqa of Basitnagar. 

The chief Thathera settlement seems to have been at 
and round Angni Khera, the nucleus of the present town 
of Shahabad. It consisted of twentj-six villages surrounding a 
fort named Shabazpur ; Todarpiir, Nizampur, Sorapur, Jang- 
pur, Muhiuddinpur, Chaudhripur, Daldwalpur, Maheshpur, 
Chdndpur, Khokar, Niomatpur, Hdlabpur, Hdns, Bdbipur, 
Gautar, Bibipur, Udhaukal, Bahadurpur, Malikpur, Nahok, 
Bara, Jamdlpur, Kautaia, Chand Thok, Mubammadpur alias 
Jamalpur, Thok Dalu, Khandi, Mominpur, Yusufpur, and 
Malhaia. These names are obviously modern. 

The conquest of this settlement is attributed to a pilgrim 
band of Pande Parwdr Brahmans, who, on their way from 
Kashi (Benares) to Hard war, halted here, noticed the weak- 
ness of the Thatfaeras, and on their way back fell upon and 
dispossessed them. Who these Pand4 Parwdrs were is a 
mystery. The tradition gives only the name of their leader, 
Angad, and traces their origin to a Kori, who, from the 
accident of his being found with a thread (toga) on his body, 
when Brahmans were in great request for a royal “jagg,” 
got irregularly enrolled among the Pandd Brahmans, and 
was dubbed Pandd Parwdr. The date of this displacement 
of the Thatheras may be presumed to have been synchron- 
ous. with the great Brahmanical revival which set in with the 
sacking of Sarndth and the expulsion of the Buddhist monks 
from India in the eighth century. 

To the Pandd leader, Angad, is traced Angni Khera, the 
name whereby the ruined site of their town is called, and 
Angad.Khera, a spot which, it is said, was the “akh4ra” or 
Campus Martins where the Pandd youths used to hold their 
athletic sports. , . , 
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The only surviving Tliathera name is to be found in 
the Tank Ra tanka, derived from lide Thdn, or the seat of 
Ede, a Thathera prince. 

The Pathdn Ghoris of Jamra claim to be converted 
Sombansisi Their tradition goes to show that the Muham- 
madan conquest took place before that of the Thatheras by 
Chhattris had been completed. R4ja S^mtan Sombansi, they 
say, of Suntan Khera (Sdndi), had four sons who ruled at 
Barwan, at Siwaichpur, at Semar Jhala and at Raigaw6,a. 
Dalip Singh of Eaigawdn fought against Ald-ud-din Ghori 
for twelve years. At last, while out in search of game, 
he was taken captive and carried to the Muhammadan 
Sultan, and imprisoned at Delhi for twelve years. Then 
his brother ransomed him. On his return home his 
kinsmen treated him as an outcast till he should propitiate 
the Brahmans. In spite of his protestations that he had not 
become a pervert during his captivity his brethren hold aloof 
from , him, and when at last prevailed upon to eat with him, 
drew a line of demarcation on the floor. Stung deeply with 
the affront, he renounced the faith of his fathers before them 
all, took horse for Delhi, sought the Sultdn, told tlie tale, and 
announced his desire to become a Muhammadan. , Whereupon, 
he was admitted as a convert and was named Midn Dilpasand 
Khan, and honoured with a grant of cighty-fbur villages, 
among the chief of which were Fatehpur Goind, Aigaw^n, 
Adranpur, Munjhala and Loni. And in thosft days two-and 
twenty Thathera chieftains still ruled from Aogni Kherato 
the Sarju, against whom ho warred with great renown. And 
he died leaving four sons, of whom Mustafa Khan dwelt at 
Loni, and there his descendants are to this day ; and Daulat 
Khan lived at Piani, and Jajhar Khan at Eaigawdn, and Mah- 
miid Khan at Jamra. 

. The Bais under-proprietors of Bhairaia relate a third 
displacement of Thatheras in this pargana from Pairds and 
Deords and the adjacent forest by their ancestor Pahalwdu 
Singh, who, married to th? sister of Rdja Satmor, loft Bais- 
wdra, aud sought distinction in his wife’s country. 

The Pandd Par,wdrs retained possession of Angnx Khera 
and the neighbourhood till the reign of Aurangzeb- ^ 
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evil moment they plundered a convoy of treasure on its way 
from Kbairabad to Delhi. The Sultdn despatched Diler Khan, 
Afghan, a distinguished officer, to repress the bandits. Arriv- 
ing at Shdhjahdnpur, recently founded, and then commanded 
by his brother Bahddur Khan, Diler Khan rode out alone to- 
wards Angni Khera to reconnoitre. Smitten with thirst he 
begged water of an ancient crone. Tlie gift of two gold 
mohars loosened a garrulous tongue, and he learnt from her 
the strength and ways of the Pandd Parwars. In particular 
he heard that on a certain date the whole tribe mustered at 
the old Tbathera tank to bathe. Eeturning to Shdhjahdnpur 
he mustered a strong force, marched secretly to Angni Khera 
on. the night of tbe bathing, and surrounded and slew the 
unsuspecting Brahmans. In reward for his skill and daring 
he was granted the whole of their possessions in pargana 
Shahabad and Sara in jdgir, and became Nawab Diler Khan, 
Bahddur, Haft Hazdri, or commander of seven thousand. His 
descendants held the grant rent-free till Saddat Ali Khan 
];resumed it. In 1677 A.D. he founded the city of Shahabad 
on Angni Khera, filled it with his Afghdn kinsmen and troops, 
assigning them jungle grants in the neighbourhood, and in the 
midst raised the spacious mansion known as the Bari Deorhi. 
Fifty-two wards or muhallas trace their present names to tHp 
followers wbo then built in the places on which they stand. 

The further progress of the family has been thus des- 
cribed by Captain Grordon Young in his settlement decision 
regarding the village of Dariapur. “ These Nawabs acquired 
either by purchase, mortgage, fraud, or force every village in 
the pargana, and held as proprietors till fifty or sixty yeats 
ago, when the family began to decay and the taliika to fall 
to bits, the old proprietors- in a few instances getting back, 
mostly by purchase, from the Nawab’s family. The s'aleS 
made by the Nawabs were generally followed by possession. 
There was no question at the time as to whether they had 
the right to sell. They sold, and the vendees got in and held, 
and the title was respected. In dealing with the transactions 
of those days one is reminded of the stanza-^ 

* The good old rule sufSceth them,— 

. The simple plan, 

llhat those should take who have the power, 

And those should keep who can.’ ” 
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•Elsewliere the same officer writes 

“ The sons of Nawab Diler Khan wore four— namelr, 
K^malud-din Khan, Clidnd Khan, Dild/ir Khan, and Fateh, 
Muhammad Klian.” Tho eldest son and his sons have 
always been known as the ‘BnriDoorhi Walas’from the 
large fort he built, and this appellation still appertains to this 
branch of the family, which is now represented by Sarfrhs! 
Husen Khan and Ahmad lluscu Khan. Tho doscendauts of 
Chdnd Khan are known as the ‘ Khcra Doorhi Walas.’ Dil- 
ddr Khan’s branch is rcprcsento^d by the present taldqdar (of 
Basitnagar) Nawab Ilusen Ali Khan.” 

114. SnAHABAn, Pargnna SnAiiABAT?, TnhU SnAHABAn. 
Latitude 27°38' nortli, longitude 72®59''' oast. Tho chief 
town of tho pargana of the same name in the Ilardoi district. 
Thornton’s account of it is A town on the route from 
Lucknow to Shdhjahdnpur, 1.5 miles south of tho latter and 
30 miles north-east of Fatehgarh.” Tieffcnthaler describes 
it, about A. D. 1770,' “ of considerable circuit, and nearly in 
the middle is a palace of brick, strengthened with towers like 
a fortress, with a vestibule and spacious covered colonnade. 
Most of the houses are of brick, and there is a fine mosque 
built of the same material, and inclosed by a wall. TI»o town 
extends a mile from north to south ; its bi’eadth is something 
less, , but of its flourishing state little remains.” When visited 
by Tennant, A.D. 1799, it was an exjtanse of ruins “ that ap- 
peared in the form of hills and broken swells crumbling to 
‘dukt.” Heber found it, in 1824, “a oonsideraTdo town or 
almost city, with the remains of fortifications and many largo 
houses.” According to Tieffcnthaler. “it was founded by 
Angad, the nephew of Rama, King of Oudh, and if so, must be 
'of iigh antiquity, as Rama is considered to have reigned 1600 
years B.C., hence it is sometimes called Angadpur. It was 
renovated by DilAwar Khan, an Afghan chief, contemporary 
with Aurangzeb.' At ptesent it has a bazar and encamping 
iground, close to which are two tanks lined with brick. The 
'road to the north or towards Shdbjahdnpur is good ; to tho 
south-east, or towards Liicknow, very bad. Latitude 27°39'; 
longitude 80° i'.” 

Shahabad, with its population of 18,254, is fourth in the 
list of Oudh towns and first among those of Uardoi. The pro- 
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portion of Muhammadans is very large, being 7,540 to 10,714 
Hindus. There are 985 brick and 3,666 kacha houses, 
grouped in numerous wards or muhallas. Named for the 
most part after the followers and companions in arms of the 
founder Diler Khan (see pargana articles ) they are called - 

Sfdi Khalil, Pirzddagdn, Ibanzai Shekhpur, Malkapur, 
Jangalia, Khalil Nabi Basti, Wali Yeman, Shamsher Khan, 
Ghilzi, Hakim Moin-ud-din, Mirdn-ki-Basti, Jdfar Khan alias^ 
Kairgarh, Bankuri, Bazid Khalil, Hdji Haydt Khan alias 
Mauldganj, Mabrndd Sulaimdni, Garhi Kaldn, Garhi Baghia, 
Bd(iarzai. Tdjpur, Sidi Khalil Sdni, Bhdron, Dildwalpur, 
Ikhtiydrpur, Inayatpur, Ydnas Khalil, Bibizai, Khera Azmat 
Khan, Gagidni, Mdhi Bagh, Baira Zainab, Kot Arobidn, Bazid 
Khalil, Niamat Khan, Kanauli Khanzdda, Ibnazai, Ndlbanddn, 
Sayyadwdra, Bazid Khalil Sdni, Mahmiid Khan, Talwa Wirdn, 
Talia Wirdn, Kanhaia, Binoria, Bdrapur Wirdn, Mardf Ismdil, 
Kot Bdchhil, Sajjan Khan. 

The brick fortress-like palace in the centre, described by 
Tieffenthaler, is the Bari Deorhi of Nawdb Biler Khan. 

The inhabitants date the decline of the town from the 
decay of the Delhi empire and growth of the Nawdbi into 
power. Its present population is said to be only a third of its 
former size. It is connected with Shdhjahdnpur, Pdli, Sdndi, 
Hardoi, and Pihdni by unmetalled roads, and the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway passes close to it, and has a station here. 

The sub-divisional office ( tahsil ) and police station (tha- 
na) are located in the enclosure of the Jama Masjid, a mosque 
built by Diler Khan. Among other buildings are an Anglo- 
vernacular tahsil school, a dispensary, and a sardi built ori- 
ginally by Rde Mangli Ldl, chakladar, and repaired by the 
present Government. 

Bathing fairs are held at the old Thathera pool, Ratanka, 
andatamasonry tankbuiltby Diler Khan and called Narbada, 
because water from that river was poui'ed into it when it was 
opened, but they are not attended by pilgrims from any 
distance. 

There is no trade or manufacture of importance ; for 
sugar, the most valuable product of, the neighbourhood, is 

Bln 
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worked up at the Eosa Factory at Shdhjahiiupur. Bazar® 
are held in Sarddrganj, Jamdl Khan’s Ganj, Namak Mandi, 
Eoshan Bazar, Nihdlganj, Dildrganj, Saedatganj, called also 
Katra, the Chauk, MauMganj and Mahmiidganj. Mahmiidganj 
has been opened since annexation, and a daily grain market is 
held in it. The town is noted for its excellent mangoes, and 
grafts are exported to a distance. A. native cloth called kfah* 
miidi used to be manufactured here and was much prized. 

H5. Sir W. Sleeman’s account of Shahabad (1850) is 
■worth extracting, as it gives the origin of the chronic ill-feeling 
between Muhammadans and Hindus which has smouledered 
ever since, and broke out into active disorder at the Muhar- 
ram of 1868 : — 

“Pali is a good place for a cantonment, or seat of public 
civil establishments, and Shahabad is no less so. The ap- 
proach to both, from the south-east, is equally beautiful, from 
the rich crops which cover the ground up to the houses, and 
the fine groves and majestic single trees which surround 
them. 

“ Shahabad is a very ancient and large town, occupied 
chiefly by Pathdn Musalm4ns, who are a very turbulent and 
fanatical set of fellows. Subsookh Ede, a llindu, and the 
most respectable merchant in the district, resided here, and 
for some time consented to officiate as the deputy of poor old 
Hafiz Abdullah for the management of the town, where his 
influence was great. He had lent a good deal of money to 
4he heads of some of the Pathdn families of the town, but 
■finding few of them disposed to repay, he was last year obliged 
to refuse further loans. They determined to take advantage 
of the coming Muharram festival to revenge the affront as 
men commonly do who live among such a fanatical commu- 
nity. The tdzias are commonly taken up and carried in 
procession ten days after the new moon is first seen at any 
place where they are made ; but in Oudh all goby the day iu 
which the moon is seen from the capital of Lucknow. As 
soon as she is seen at Lucknow, the king issues an order 
throughout his dominions for the tdzias to be taken in pro- 
cession ten days after. The moon was this year in November 
first seen on the 30th of the month at Lucknow, but at Shaha- 
bad, where the sky is generally clear, she had been seen on the 
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29th. The men to whom Subsookh Rde had refused further 
loans determined to take advantage of this incident to wreak 
their vengeance ; and when the deputy promulgated the king’s 
order for the tazias to be taken in procession ten days after 
the 30th, they instigated all the Muhammadans of the town 
to insist upon taking them out ten days after the 29th, and 
persuaded them that tlie order had been fabricated, or altered, 
by the malice of their Hindu deputy to insult their religious 
feelings. They were taken out accordingly, and. having to 
pass the house of Subsookh Rde, when their excitement or 
spirit of religious fervour had reached the highest pitch, they 
there put them down, broke open the doors, entered in a 
crowd, and plundered it of all the property they could find, 
amounting to about seventy thousand rupees. Subsookh 
Kae was obliged to get out, with his family, at a back door, 
and run for his life. He went to Shdhjahdnpur in our territory 
and put himself under the protection of the magistrate. Not 
content with all this, they built a small miniature mosque at 
the door with some loose bricks, so that no one could go 
either out or in without the risk of knocking it down, or so in- 
juring this mock mosque as to rouse, or enable the evil-minded 
to rouse the whole Muhammadan population against the 
offender. Poor Subsookh Rae has been utterly ruined, and 
ever since seeking in vain for redress. The Government 
is neither disposed nor able to afford it, and the poor boy who' 
has now succeeded his learned father in the contract is help- , 
less. The little mock mosque, of uncemented bricks, still 
stands as a monument of the insolence of the Muhammadan 
population, and the weakness and apathy of the Oudh Go- 
vernment.” — ( pp. 46-47, Tour through Oudh, Volume II.) 
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CHAPTER III. 

Demaucation and Survey. 

SECTION J.— DEMARCATION. 

116. Tlie demarcation of village boundaries, the earliest 
of settlement operations, was set oa foot in October, 1860, 
when Mr. Bradford, Superintendent of Settlement and Sur- 
vey, demarcated fifty-one villages in tahsil Sandila. 

In 1861-62 the work in this tahsil 
was completed. 

In October, 1862, District Officers were directed to “ use 
their influence with taldkdars and zamin- 
dars to induce them to settle their boun- 
daries, erect pillars, and dig connecting trenches of their own 
accord.” At first this system seemed to work well. The 
Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Lindsay, employed his four tahsil- 
dars on demarcation w'ork. A pargana was made over to 
each. “Their duty was simply to induce the zamindars to 
settle the dispute among themselves. Where this was im- 
possible, the case was left till he could personally visit the 
spot. Thdkur Dal Singh, Honorary Assistant Commissioner 
(of Ehajurahra), gave him the greatest assistance in dispos- 
ing of different cases, and his influence in the Ilardoi tahsil 
did much to smooth down difficulties. The people them- 
selves gave great assistance and did everything in their 
power to settle their disputes amicably. Out of' the whole 
tahsil only four or five villages were dissatisfied with the 
Deputy Commissioner’s decision.” 

Under this system the demarcation of tahsil s Sandila 
and Hardoi was completed in the cold season of 1862-63 at a 
reduction in cost of from more than Ks. 20toR8. 7-4-10 per 
square mile, attributable to the “ fact that the landholders 
were induced by the district authorities, acting under the 
Chief Commissioner’s instructions, to demarcate the boun- 
daries of their own villages, referring disputes to a committee 
of arbitrators composed of the leading landholders, and, fail- 
iug satisfactory adjustment by them, to the demarcation officer. 
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The necessary pillars were also erected by the landowners, so 
that the work of the anains was confined to mapping the 
boundaries laid down by them.” 

It was hoped that under this system the duties of the de- 
marcation oflScer would be almost entirely confined to the pre- 
paration of the sketch-maps (hadbast) of village boundaries. 

117, But this expectation was not realized. As early 

as the 30th December, 1863, the late Super- 
intendent of Settlement and Survey, Mr. 
John Havanagh, reported : “ After all that has been done by 
the arbitrators (being the principal landholders), there are as 
many disputes to be settled here by the demaration officers 
pn the spot as there were in any of the neighbouring districts 
where amicable adjustment of them was not especially at- 
tempted.” 

In December, 1863, Extra Assistant Commissioner Eae 
(raneshi Ldl was deputed to the duty of superintending the 
demarcation of tahsils Bilgrdm and Shababad, and of disposing 
of disputes in these tahsils and in those villages of tafisil 
Hardoi which had been demarcated in previous seasons. 
Mr. Kavanagh “ estimated, guided by experience in other 
districts, that he would have about one hundred and fifty 
disputes in these tahsils (Hardoi, Bilgram and Shababad) re- 
quiring to be investigated and decided on the spot ; but in 
Hardoi alone there were more than a hundred such disputes,” 

In this season ( 1863-64 ) the demarcation of boundaries 
in tahsils Bilgram, and Shababad was completed, except where 
the boundaries were contested. The survey was somewhat 
retarded by the neglect of landholders to erect and keep up 
their boundary -pillars. 

In April, 1864, Rae Ganesbi Lai was disabled for out- 
door work by sunstroke. 

118. On 25th November, 1864, Mr. Kavanagh reported 

jg that all disputes had been settled in tah- 

sil Hardoi, but that in tahsils Shababad 
and Bilgrdm there were Several huhdred disputes still un- 
adjusted. 
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Extra Assistant Cotmuissionor Eae HarsukU Rae joined 
tke demarcating establishment on the 2nd October, but v.p to 
.9th January, 1855, he had not disposed of the disputes in one 
tahsil, Shahabad. He was new to the work, and did not un- 
derstand how either to settle disputes himself or to induce 
the disputants to settle them amicably. 

On 29th November, 1864, the Revenue Surveyor, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Vanreneu, reported that in consequence of 
the extremely defective state of the boundary demarcations in 
tahsils Shahabad and Bilgrdm,_he had been obliged to sus- 
pend the revenue survey operations as regarded the delinea- 
tion of village boundaries, and represented that it was of 
the utmost importance to strengthen Mr. Kavanagh’s hands 
by the immediate employment of additional agency to adjust 
the pending disputes.. 

Accordingly the financial Commissioner, on 13th Janu- 
ary, 1865, made over to the Settlement Officer, Mr. Bradford, 
the decision of boundary disputes in tahsil Bilgrdm. By the 
8th February Mr. Bradford had demarcated the eastern half 
of the tahsil, being as much as the Revenue Surveyor could 
undertake during that season, and had very nearly demarcat- 
ed tlie whole of the tahsil, inasmuch as there were but few 
disputes remaining in the western half. 

In ‘the whole tahsil there was the enormous number of 
286 reported boundary disputes, no less than 208 of which 
were in the eastern part._ “ Usually,” wrote Mr. Bradford, “65 
or 70 disputes per tahsil is a full average ; but in consequence of. 
allowing talukdars and zamindars to arrange their own boun- 
daries, the result was just between four and four and a half 
times as many disputes as there would have been in all pro- 
hablity if they had been taken up in the usual manner by the 
demarcation department. No less than 114 of these cases 
were amicably arranged in the month ; 48 were tried out ; 44 
were referred to arbitrators. The zamindars had an idea 
that they could disturb possession of years and claim what 
they liked ; so, in consequence, I found some villages with 
every foot of their border in dispute. This was soon arranged, 
though at the expense of timej and, on the whole, 1 consider 
them rhore tractable and easier to deal with, inasmuch as they 
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are more simple than the Fyzahad and Patti Bilkhur 
men, 'who would with difficulty disclose the facts of a 
case. Now in Bilgram I had little difficulty on this point. 
Pandit Dina Nath, tahsildar, rendered me valuable aid 
throughout ” 

The Financial Commissioner cordially ackimwledgsd the 
zeal and efficiency with which Mr. Bradford had conducted 
this work, in addition to that of his own office, and had there- 
by saved the State from the serious loss that would have re- 
sulted from any further delay to the progress of the revenue 
survey. 

The close of this season (1864-65) witnessed the comple- 
tion of demarcation operations throughout the district. 

SECTION //.—REVENUE SURVEY. 

119. The 2nd division of the professional revenue 
survey, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vanrenen, R.E., entered the district in the cold season of 
1863-64 and surveyed 384 villages, with an area of 740 square, 
miles. In the next season (1864-65) 1,166 more villages, with 
an area of 1,369 square miles, were surveyed. The work 
was in some degree impeded ouing to the boundary disputes 
not having been entirely decided. In 1865-66 the revenue 
survey of Hardoi was completed. 

It has mapped the whole district on a threefold scale. 
There are, first, the maps of clusters of villages on the scale 
of four inches to the mile, which have been bound up into 
tahsll volumes. These show in minute detail each natural 
and artificial feature of the country. Reduced from these 
there is, secondly, a series of inch-to-the-mile maps, showing 
village boundaries and all necessary details ; and lastly, a dis- 
trict map on the scale of four miles to the inch. These re- 
duced maps have been published by the Surveyor-General of 
India. 

Of the beauty, accuracy, and value of this three-fold 
Series of Revenue Survey maps it is impossible to speak too 
highly. 
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SECTION JiZ— SETTLEMENT SURVEY. 

120. The settlement survey was commenced, by Mr, 
Lindsay in pargana Gimdwa, tahsil SandiTa, in the middle of 
November, 1803. 

The system followed was that of Rae Bareli. “ This 
Annual Settlement Bo- consists in first measuring and correctly 
port, 1 S 6 .V 64 . mapping the circumference of the village. 

The interior is then divided into plots ; the fields in each plot 
are measured. Tf there is an error the plots will not coincide. 
This system is a first-rate check on the amins. Again, ou 
testing, a certain portion of the map may be w'rong. By this 
system the entire map is not vitiated, but only that plot in 
which the error li(!S. There is thus a great saving ot time 
and trouble. 

“ At the head of the Survey Department w-as Extra 
Assistant Commissioner Muhammad Ikram-ulla Khan, an 
experienced and able officer, who had superintondod the field 
work in the Rao Bareli district and had gained the approba- 
tion of the Settlement Ofiicer of that district for his care, 
diligence, and ability. To him was entrinsted the testing of 
the field maps and their registers, tlie checking of the areas, 
the account of the irrigated land, the clasHification of the 
soils, and the different details of the survey. Under him 
worked the munsarims and the sadr munsarium, the ‘ pavtal- 
ing’ or testing staff". I lost no time myself, writes Mr. Brad- 
ford, in examining on the field the correctness of as many of 
the village maps and registers as I could, without throwing 
back the case work, which was then heavy. I tested the 
interior measm’eraents with the chain, chocked the positions 
of the tri-junctional boundary marks, and examined the 
khasras, field by field, in the presence of the zaraindars and 
their tenants, and was particular in seeing that the irrigated 
land was properly entered. Sometimes 'amins would enter 
more irrigated land than there w’as, and vice vemt The 
quantity of blnir put down iif the registers was likewise always, 
compared with the ground and alterations made if necessary. 
But, of course, the Settlement Officer cannot- himself carefully 
test many field measurements and entries. Still, by taking 
villages here and there, he can test a sufficient number, and 
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the result ohfainod will satisfy him as to the general fair 
correctness of the recorded survey, or if special revision in 
any particular circle is necessary. I am happy to say, how- 
ever, that I was satisfied with the correctness of the survev, 
which has been well and carefully done. 

“ I do not mean to declare by this that the soils were 
always correctly classified, or that land was not entered as 
irrigated when it should have been put down as unirrigated 
aud vice versd, but I mean that the survey papers in the main 
were correct, and did not contain more errors than would in 
all works of magnitude creep in. 

“ Some little difficulty was at fit st experienced and delay 
occasioned by the landholders not coming I'orward in pro- 
curing coolies, &c.j but tlie zamindar soon came to see how 
much it was to his advantage to get the ainin and mirdahas 
out of his village.” 

121. By 30th April, 1864, 200,832 acres in tahsi'l 
Sandila had been surveyed at a cost of Rs. 10,569. In 1864-65 
the survey of tahsii Sandila and two-ihirds of tahsil Hardoi 
was completed at an average cost of Rs. 54-12-4 per thou- 
sand acres. 


122. In 1865-66 Hardoi was finished and the whole 
of tahsil Bilgrdm surveyed at a rate of 
Rs. 47-2-3 per thousand acres. 


Annual l^eport, 1863-64. 


In surveying tahsil Bilgrdm exceptional , difficulty was 
caused by the extent to which it is intersected by shifting- 
rivers and streams that fall into the Ganges and the fre- 
quent effacement by. floods of the boundary marks in low 
lands. 


123. In 1866-67, the wdiole of tahsil Shahabad was 
surveyed at a rate of only Rs. 44-1-5 per thousand acres. 

124. The field survey was completed in April, 1867, at 
a total cost of Rs. 74,472-6-10 ; of this sum Rs. 57,065-10-7 
represent the actual cost of the survey, and Rs. 17,106-12-3, 
the salaries of the supervising staff. The total area surveyed, 

32 H 
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was 1,467,114 acres, and the average cost per thousand acres 
Rs. 50-8' 10. In eight districts the rate has ranged from 
Rs. 59 ll’'5 in Fyzabad to Rs. 87-8-10 in Lucknow. Only 
in Bahraich ( Rs. 47-13-8 ) and Ivheri (Rs. 48-13-6), where the 
proportion of culturable waste is largest, and in Gonda 
( Rs. 44-5-8 ) which benefits Iw the experience gained from 
all the other districts, has a lower rate been attained. 

125. A comparison of the revenue and field survey 
gives the following results 


Trtbsil. 

Revenue sur- 
vey. 

Field survey. 

Diitoreuce. 

Percentage 
of diftercnce 
to arcs. 

SandfU 

Acres. 

A CTOS. 



llariloi ...* 

n5?,6*‘5«^ 

350,704 

98 i less 

•26 

Bilgram 

408,554 

4)i3,JJ*20 

m „ 

•05 ft 

Shahabiid 

354,990 

350,095 

1,999 more 

•66 


347,050 

350,005 

3,001) „ 

‘85 

Total of district 

i,4aa,:i74 

4,467,114 

6,176, 

5,09rt ni'TO 
1,168 loss 

•42 


That is to say, the extent of difference is less than half 
au acre in the hundred. In Unao, where the general agree- 
ment between the two surveys was considered remarkably 
good, the difference was one and two-fifths in the hundred. 
In pargana Kachhandau fluvial action occurring between the 
two surveys caused a difference of 6’73 per cent. In no 
other pargana does the difference exceed 5 percent, of area. 

In the details of cultivated, culturable, and barren land 

AnnuaiEopott, leaser. *^0 differences arc naturally much 
greater, “ both froni their being survey- 
ed in different years, and from the different view of the 
various sorts of soil taken by the revenue and field establish- 
ments respectively ; hut this is to be expected, and is not of 
nmteriil conse<iuence.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PaEPARATIOiT OF RECORDS. 

12G. The Hardoi records consist of — 

(1) the vernacular documents prescribed by Settlement 
Circular No. 23 of J864, the field and village site maps 
and registers ; list of wells; khatiauni or abstract of proprie- 
tary and under proprietary rights of occupancy; statement 
No. 11 of assessment details ; statement No. Ill, or khewat, 
defining the amount of the rights and interests of the share- 
holders in each estate ; darkhwdst, or engagement for pay- 
ment of the revenue demand ; wdjib-ul-urz, or administration 
paper ; and final proceeding (rubkar akhir), a brief abstract 
of all orders passed on proprietary claims in the settlement 
courts. 

(2) A copy of these papers, excepting the statement 
No. II, darkhwast, and final proceeding, for record in the 
sub- divisional (tahsil) offices. 

(3) The files of every case judicially determined by the 
settlement courts, original and appellate, in each village. 

Each of these three series of documents has been bound 
into a separate volume, so that there are three volumes for 
each village. Of these the first and third are kept in the 
record-room of the Deputy Commissioner’s office, and the 
second in the office of the tahslldar. Besides these the state- 
ments No. II of assessment details in English, containing for 
each village the grounds on which the Settlement Officer has 
fixed the Government demand, have been bound up into par- 
gana volumes. 

127. Two of the vernacular papers directed to be pre- 
pared by Settlement Circular No. 23 of 1864 have been omit- 
ted from the Hardoi records. These are the first jamabandi 
or alleged rent-roll of the village at the time the assessment 
is being made, and the second jamabandi or schedule of rents 
as adjusted between landlord and tenant after the revision 
of the Government demand. “I could not,” writes Mr. 
Bradford, “ get in reliable jamabandis or rent schedules 
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after the declaration of the new jamas. I found hardly one 
in ten at all good of the jamahandi.s, and, although cordially 
helped hy the Officiating Deputy Connnissioner, I could not 
gf t in the rent vschednlcs as directed hy the Settlement Com- 
missioner. All the. Settlement Officers I liave corresponded 
with tell me the same; indeed, it .stand.s to reason tliat the 
provisions of Circular I. of ISfiS eonld never be carried out 
hy anyone between the months of March and A])ril, when 
the new jamas are nsnally given out, and the end of Deceinhcr 
of the saino year. For the first year no proper rent schednh's 
eonld ever he got in ; the complication of ‘ hntai’ Would he 
quite enough to prevent their being filed. After the Oudh 
•Kent Act heeanio law no such schodnles were of any value, 
as wlifere a t enant is unprotected hy a decree, and the inilk are 
unprotected, the landlord can raise hi.s rent just as ho pleases. 
.Settlement Circular No. I. of 1803 has since been cancelled. 

“ It would have hc'cn worse? tlian usele.ss filing such 
documents, few being worth the paper they were written on, 
as were here presented by zainindars. Mr. McMinn, too; 
fonnd in Kachliandau and Bilgram that the rent-rolls were 
mostly untrn.stworthy, I hear the satno everywhere else, 
buch documents, even if true for (say) 1271 fiisli, would bo 
of no use for 1273 fnsli or 1274, As long as patwfiris are 
.entirely servants of the landlord, romovahio «t. their plea- 
.sure, supposed to be paid l)y them, true rent-rolls or true 
statemeuts of any sort will never he obtained. The land- 
lords keep tlie paiwdris long in arrenns of ])ay,and tliroaten 
to remove them if they enter facte iu a rent-roll or other- 
wise displease them.” 

On its being represented to the Financial Commissioner 
that Mr. Bradford and the Officiating Deputy Commissioner 
had made every effort to get in the papers within the pro- 
scribed period ; that they got in only 1,58G out of IjUfrO jama- 
bandis and 680 out of the same number of rent schedules ; 
that more than 90 per cent, of those procured were found to 
be utterly unreliable and worthless and quite unfit to be 
copied and bound into the settlement volun)os ; and that 
tl^ere were no means, at a later period in the settlement 
operations, of remedying the defect, permission was given to 
omit them altogether from the Hardoi records. 
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128. I venture to think that the special object of the 
rent schedules cannot he attained under the present rules. 

That object has been explained to be “ to obtain a trust- 
worthy record of the rent-roll of a village as adjusted after 
the declaration of the revised jama by the Settlement Officer.” 

But the rents to be entered in these schedules are “ the 
Financial Commissioner’s reiits payable by tbe uiiderproprietors 
Circular No. 3s Ilf 18U9. and tenants for '/Ac of the en- 

forcement of the revised jamas.” Their preparation is to 
‘‘ commence as soon as the revised assessments are announc- 
ed,” and “ should be completed as far as may be before the 
15th April immediately preceding the commencement of 
the year from which the new assessment comes into force. 
If patta and kabuliafc have been excliangcd or the rent 
has been determined by a decree of court, an entry will be 
made in accordance with the terms of the patta or of the 
decree ; but otherwise, if no notice of ejectment has been 
served, or if, the notice having been issued, it has not been 
enforced before the 15th June, ^/te rmt nf the previous year 
will appear in the schedule. By this means the schedules 
can be completed by the 1st January next after the com- 
mencement of the fasli year immediately succeeding tbe 
introduction of the revised assessment, and they will exhibit 
the actual rents demandable for the first year of the assess- 
ment.” 

It does not seem to have been perceived that a schedule 
of the actual rents demandable for the first year of the new 
assessment is not and cannot be “ a trustworthy record of 
the rent-roll of a village as adjusted after the declaration of the 
revised jamas, ” and that, except so far as it forms such a 
record, it is of no value at all with reference to the object in 
view. 

The revised jamas are declared as soon as possible after 
the superior proprietary rights have been determined, long 
before the claims of sharers and underproprietors of all kinds 
have .been tried out, and, conseq^uently, long before the 
adjustment of rents, which it is the object of the rent sche* 
doles to record, has been effected. 
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Such adjustment is a gradual process. It only begins 
"when the sea of litigation subsides, and lasts until the partitions 

. 6ii .n«h apflMo.. of been effected. These 

were pendin{f on 1st partitions are ireoly applied tor as soon 

■ thJnssirsmenrre t^e kheW.at has been fought out in 
the district had been the coiirts, but are uot* generally made 
oompietea. Until joars after the settlement estab- 

lishments have been disbanded. 


129. I would suggest the advisability of deferring the 
preparation of the rent schedule of a pargaiia till the revised 
jama has been collected for five years, and of then tempora- 
rily employing a small special agency for the purpose of pre- 
paring them. 

1.30. The total cost of preparing the records has been 
11s. 1,34,844-8-2. The work on which it has been spenfmay 
he divided into five sections : (1) t!ic preparation of rough 
drafts (chittas) of the various papers; (2) the testing, correc- 
tion, and re-testing of the rough drafts until they correspond 
and are fit to he copied ; (31 the fair-copying iu duplicate 
of the chittas for the tahsil and sadr volumes ; (4) the test- 
ing and correction of the fair copies ; (5) the arrangemont 
and binding of the settlement and judicial volumes. 

131. Until towards the end of the settlement these 
processes were not kept sufficiently distinct, and some loss 
of time and money resulted from the imperfect division of 
labor. The Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
records was burdened with a great quantity of case-work, 
while' the Settlement Officer was absorbed in the threefold 
task of assessing the revenue, deciding the claims to superior 
rights, and hearing appeals from the judgments of his subor- 
dinates. As soon as the assessment and the investigation of 
superior rights was completed, increased attention was given 
to the records and improved methods applied to their prepa- 
ration. 


132. The contract system was introduced for all copy- 
ing. Separate gangs of muharrirs were told off for the 
work of testing and correcting rough drafts and fair copies 
respectively. The contract rates for the copyists were one' 
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rupee foi* 400 entries in tlie tliasras kislitw&.r and abadi, and 
thatiaunis ; 8 annas for each Wajib-ul-arz ; 2 annas for a 
kbewatj and one anna for a list of wells. 

1 33. The testing muharrirs w'^ere arranged in gangs (jors) 
of three each, viz., one to look at each of the fair copies. 
Each gang cost Rs. 33* a month. Over each two gangs of 

*jatEs. 10 . muharrirs was seta munsarrim on Es. 30 

I “‘‘i » or 35, with two assistant muharrirs on 

Rs. 10 and 15, whose duty it was to examine not less than ten 
percent, of the papers passed by the two “jors ” under him and 
to keep the accounts of the contract copyists’ work tested 
by them. Book-binders were procured from Lucknow who 
turned out neat and serviceable volumes at eight annas 
a piece for sadr and judicial, and five annas for tahsil, 
volumes. 

134. The completion of the records was delayed for 
two months by its being decided in October, 1870, that, after 
all, a copy of the village papers must be made for the sadr 
tahsil as well as for the outlying tahslls. The copying and 
correction of all papers was finished in April, 1871, but the 
staff of munsarims and their assistant muharirs had to be 
retained till the 24th June, in order to compile from the khas- 
ras the pargana statements of area under the various crops, 
produce, and rental, prescribed in the Financial Commis- 
sioner’s Circular No. 51 of 1870. 

On the 14th July I left the district, and by the end of 
that month the last volume of records had been deposited in 
the district record-room, and this branch of settlement work 
was absolutely finished. 

135. In the Hardoi, as in other settlements, it is, I think, 
much to be. regretted that from the first the executive work 
of preparing the records was not intrusted to executive 
officers only, instead of being left in the hands of munsarims 
under the supervision of sadr munsarims and an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner burdened with judicial work. The 
mistake is of the same kind, though not quite so serious, as 
that which charges the same officer with the assessment of 
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the Governmeut demand and the judicial investigation into 
proprietary claims. I speak as a novice in settlement work, but 
I believe that the veterans of the department will support me 
in criticizing this portion of the Oudh syatein as “ penny wise, 
pound foolish,” and in asserting that its results have been 
that the assessments have been less scientific, the judicial inves- 
tigations less thorough, the preparation of records less accu- 
rate and economical, and the expenditure of time and labour 
ou each of these operations infinitely greater than -would 
have been the case if from the first the necessity of that divi- 
sion of labor had been recognized M'hich is the secret of 
success in all branches of industry. 

136. The Officiating Commissioner of Lucknow, Colonel 
MacAndrew, showed me in October, 1869, when proceeding 
to take charge of the Bara Banki Settlement,, how even at a 
late stage in settlement operations and under the existing 
system a partial division of labor might bo effected. The 
application of his method in Bara Banki and, with some modi- 
fications, in Hardoi during the ensuing ciglituen months 
resulted in the completion of the records of Bara Banki six 
months, and of Hardoi twelve months, sooner than had been 
estimated; in a saving to the State of, I believe, not less than 
three-quarters of a lakh of rupees, and in relieving the people 
for so many months from the incubus of a largo body of 
temporarily entertained subordinate officials furnished with 
extraordinary o])portunitie8 of profiting by the ignorance of 
the people and their anxiety to conciliate a Government 
servant, however lowly. 

137. If the partial application of a simple huusiuess 
rule at the very end of two settlements has eifoctod such 
good results,' what might not have been saved bad it 
been introduced from tbe first and thoroughly into all the 
settlements of the province ? There would have been from 
the Financial Commissioner down to the sadr munsarim 
a complete separation of the judicial and executive func- 
tions. The Financial Commissioner would have watched 
-the investigation into rights by Settlement Judges, select- 
ed- Extra Assistant • Commissioners and sadr munsarims. 
•The Settlement Corafnissioner would have controlled the 
settlement survey, assessment and preparation' of records 
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by the Settlement Officers, Extra Assistant Commission ers 
(executive side), naib sadr munsarims and munsarims. 

Instead of allowing, as has been too much the case, each 
assessing officer to do that which has been right in his own 
eyes, it would have been thus a special function of the Settle- 
ment Commissioner to generalize from the mass of settlement 
data that India furnishes, and to select the most appropriate 
methods of classifying soils, of ascertaining actual and pros- 
pective capabilities as to produce and rentals, of collecting 
and recording settlement statistics, and of securing accuracy, 
economy, and despatch in the preparation of the settlement 
papers. 

The reverse process has been adopted. For six and a half 
years from October, 1864, to March, 1871, the judicial and exe- 
cutive control of the Oudh settlements, as well of the reve- 
nue administration, has been vested in one officer, the Finan- 
cial Commissioner, How much time it may have been pos- 
sible to give to the executive branch of his functions may be 
imagined from the fact that in four of those years, viz., from 
September, 1866 to September, 1870, the Financial Commis- 
sioner disposed of 5,777 settlement and 1,274 revenue special 
appeals and 434 maintenance of relatives and talukdars eases 
— an average q/" 1,871 cases a year. 

The Settlement Officer and his Assistants have assessed 
a district of 2,292 square miles to the amount of Rs. 14,31,063, 
and have judicially investigated 5,446 claims (two-thirds of 
these being for proprietary rights or for sub-settlements) and 
decided 1,624 appeals. 

The Extra . Assistant Commissioners specially charged 
with supervision of the records have decided 10,684, and the 
sadr munsarims 7,251 cases. With these facts and figures before 
.one, it is impossible to resist the conviction that under such 
a system supervision cannot be very effectively exercised, 
and that the preparation of the records other than the re- 
cord of rights has been the work of a lower and less respon- 
isible agency (that, namely, of munsarims and muha rrirs instead 
-of Extra Assistant Commissioners and sadr mua sarims) than 
i« generally supposed. 

33 H 
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CHAPTER V. 


Judicial Work. 

138. The statements exhibiting the work and its 
results under this heading are Nos. IV., VI, VIA, and 
VII 


The facts shown in statement No. IV 
statement IV. (tenures) are these 

Of the 1,961 demarcated villages only 392 are talukdari 
while 1,569 are mufrid. In the Hardoi tahsil only 26 out of 
478 villages are owned by talukdars, in tahsfl Shahabad only 
48. Sub-settlements of whole villages or portions have been 
decreed in 117®I 

CO 

Of the 1,569 mufrid village 823 are zamindari, 728 pat* 
tidari, and 18 bhaiyachara. 

The 392 talukdari villages are owned by 18 talukdars, 
while 21,758 coparceners, headed by 2,521 lambardars own 
the 1,569 mufrid villages. 

The average holding of a resident cultivator is 4'04 
acres, and of a non-resident 3‘55 ; and the average area 
of the sir or home-farm of a proprietor is 6 67 acres, and of a 
sub-proprietor 7 2 1 acres. 

139. Statement VI shows the extent and nature of the 
statement VI. . Original suits and the agency by which 

they were disposed of. 23,381 claims 
were preferred ; of these 596 were adjusted by compromise or 
consent, 1,198 were struck oft‘ for default, 532 were with- 
drawn. Of 21,055 clailns tried out, 11,498 were decreed for, 

• and 9,557 against, the claimants. 

■ , Of the total number disposed of, the Settlement Officers 
got through 2,767, the Assistant Settlement-Officers 2,679, the 
Extra Assistant Commissioners 10,684, and the sadr mun*' 
sarims 7,251# . 
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140. The classification of claims is rather rough: 3j020, 
or about three for every two villages, were for the proprie- 
tary right, 564 were for sub-settlements in talukas, and 86 
for sub-settlements in independent villages. There were 
6,839 claims to shares. 

Subordinate rights in talukas, other than sub -settlements, 
were sparingly claimed, suits for sir ( in talukas ) being only 
266, and of other descriptions only 41. 

In independent villages claims for sir or diddri were only 
269, for shankalp only 3 ; but 12,303, or more than half the 
total number of original suits of the settlement, are entered 
under the comprehensive heading “ all others.” 

Compromises, defaults, and withdrawals, were, as is natu- 
ral, uiost frequent in share cases. 

141 About a third of the claims to proprietary right 
were successful. Less than a third of the suits for sub-settle- 
ments in talukas and a half of those for sub-settlements in 
independent villages were decreed- Claims to shares were 
decreed to the extent of not quite half of the claims brought. 

Few as were the claims to sit' in talukas, only 74 were 
successful. About half the suits for sir in independent vil- 
lages and two-thirds of the other claims were decreed. 

All the claims to proprietary right were disposed of by 
the Settlement and Assistant Settlement Officers. The bulk of 
the other suits were tried by the Extra Assistant Commissioners 
and sadr munsarims. 

142. 1,624 appeals were preferred { up to the end of 
^ June, 1871, when the statement was 

tatement A.. made up), or 7‘71 per cent, on the 

21,055 claims decided on trial. 

In three-fourths of the appeals the decisions of the 
lewer courts were confirmed ; in only one-fourth were 
they reversed, modified, or returned for final disposal. The 
bulk of the appellate work fell upon Mr, Bradford aind 
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Mr. Harington ; tlie former officer deciding 939, and the latter 
531 of the 1,624 appeals. 


143, According to this statement the eighteen talu- 
c , , M WIT li^ve an area of 351,696 acres and 

taemcn o. . a groas actual ofBs. 6,88,948, and pay 

a Goveimment demand of Rs. 3,53,089, leaving as profits 
Es. 3,35,858, of which the talukdars are estimated to retain 
Es. 2,74,555, while Rs. 61,303, or less than a fourth, goes to 
the underproprietors. 


The talukas vary greatly in size ; from Mansurnagar 
with its one village, paying a Government demand of only 
Es. 1,589, to Kakrali with its sixty villages paying a revenue 
of Es. 53,830. Five of the eighteen talukas pay a Govern- 
ment demand ranging from Rs. 1,580 to Rs. 3,936; three pay 
from Rs. 7,911 to Rs. 16,251; seven from Rs. 19,390 to Rs. 
28,516 : only three pay a revenue of from Rs. 43,397 to 
Rs. 53,830. 


144. From the annual reports I glean a few facts of 
interest as to the progress of the judicial settlement of the 
district. Up to 30th April, 1864, only 
1,427 suits of all descriptions had been 
preferred, of which 551 had boon decided. The chums to 
proprietary rights in parganas Kalyanmal and Guudwa had 
been for tlio most part disposed of. It was noticed that 
as soon as a case had been decided the antagonism obser- 
vable during its progre.ss between talukdar and uuderpro- 
prietors seemed to disappear. 


'■ 145. 2,550 suits wore preferred during the year, of 
which 820 were decided. Nearly all 
’ ' ’ , the claims to proprietary right in the 

Sandila tahsil were disposed of. In 169 villages in the tahsil 
settled with talukdars only 42 ordinary claims for sir and 
nankar were preferred, of which only six were decreed. 
Since the beginning of the settlement up to the end of this 
year only D3 claims to sir had been advanced in this tahsil. 
Birt and shankalp tenures appeared to be unknown in it. 

146. 2,393 claims were prefeived and 2,109 decided. 
' 1868.68. difficulty of khewat cases was felt. 

No poculiar tenures were observcdcxcept 
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those in and around the town of Sandila ( vide infra para. 155). 
In the Hardoi tahsil the prevailing tenures were found to be 
pattidari and bhaiyachara, the only taluka being that of 
Khajurahra of 24 villages. In this tahsil all the claims to 
proprietary rights in entire villages ViX^& dakhUas had by this 
time been decided, and the khewat suits were being steadily 
cleared off. “ In Hardoi,” wrote Mr. Bradford, “ suits, save 
in Muhammadan villages and one or two held by Hindu 
brotherhoods, are neither very numerous nor very difficult : 
that is, comparing them with Fyzabad, for instance, or 
Partabgarh. . The facts will sometimes be hard to get at, 
but when this is done the rest is easy.” 


1866. Ist May to 30th 
September. 


147. 


1866-67. 


Case work in tahsil Bilgrd.m was 
pushed on ; 1,390 cases were decided. 

2,974 cases were disposed of against 2,812 in the 
previous year. It was found that the 
work of deciding claims to proprietary- 
right had got somewhat too far a-headof the adjudication of 
kheioat and wajib-ul-arz disputes. 

Up to this date 41 villages had been decreed to Govern- 
ment, of which two had been given back to the original 
owners on payment of one or two years’ summary demand. 
Three had been given to talukdars in lieu of villages taken, 
out of their sanads,’ and two others had been recommended, 
for disposal in the same way. One had been assigned as. 
compensation for land taken for the civil station of Hardoi. 
Thirty remained the property of Government. 

148. 4,481 suits were decided. The result of Act 

XXVI. of 1866 had thus far been that 
only 62 out of 95 sub-settlements de- 
creed under the previous law had stood ; 19 of such cases 
were pending. 

149. 5j693 suits were decided; all sub-settlement cases 

■ were finished. Mr. Bradford’s first 

• ■ impressions of the Eent Act were that 

it was “ rather a, landlord’s Act.” 


' 150. -3,526 suits were disposed of. On 1st January, 
. ■ 1870, the exemption from stamp ceased 

‘ : - in.allparganas. Judicial work in tahsils 
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Hardoi and Sandila had been brought to a close, and all the 
judicial volumes in them had been made over to the binder, 
except 23. 

Up to this period sub-settlements had been decreed in 
two-seventlis of the talukdari villages (100 out of 356). In 
twelve villages hereditary farms bad been decreed, In 61 
of the remaining 244 villages sir land had been assigned to 
the underproprietors to the extent of 3,679 acres. It had 
been found impracticable to ascertain the extent of sir held 
without decree or record in the sub-settlement papers. 


151. All originar suits had been disposed of by the 

early part of the quarter ending 30th 
June ; all appeals except two had been 
decided by 14th J uly, when the Officiating Settlement Offi- 
cer left the district ; all the judicial volumes were bound and 
made over to the district office by the end of July, 1871. 

152. The ordinary tenures of an Oudh district have 
been described so often and so well that 1 shall not encum- 
ber these pages with a repetition that would be unnecessary. 


It will I think be more interesting to the Hardoi district 
officers of the future, the only class by whom this report will 
ever be read, if 1 conclude this branch of it with such excerpts 
from the judicial records as contain observations of value on 
matters peculiar to the district. I divide these extracts un- 
der the two heads of tenures and devolution of property. 


153. (1) Tenures — The transfer of lands from the 

jurisdiction of the local authorities to 
Ha*u* Tabni. desribed by 

Sir W. Sleeman(T., 293) as having had a mischievous effect. 
“ The village so transferred,’' he “ says, being removed from 
the observation and responsibility of the local authorities, 
often becomes a safe refuge for the bad characters of the dis- 
trict, who thence depredate upon the country around with 
impunity.” 


The record of the Osmanpur proprietary right case, 
pargana Kachhandau, furnishes testimony as to the ease, 
with which fal'se claims were admitted in Hazur tahsil. 
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In it Ragonath Parshad, of Bhagwantnagar, son of a 
chakladar, “ a man who had had much to do with offices 
and Nawabi work,” deposed : — 

“ As to Hazur tahsfl when a village was admitted, no in- 
quiry was made as to the rights of the engagers — none what- 
ever. Not that a perfectly new man could apply in a Hazur 
tahsil for a village with which he had no connection what- 
ever. Some little ‘ ’ and a little money, and a connec- 

tion with the amlah, were necessary; but, on the whole, press- 
ing a false claim was much easier for ,a monied man in Hazur 
tahsil than before the local authorities. 

“ The local authorities were obliged to make a form at 
any rate of attending to ancestral rights, and the old proprie- 
tors would reproach them if they did not, and they would not 
smooth matters over so easily, and they would find trouble 
in the collections. The Hazur tahsil had no such scruple: 
they took the money and handed over the village, never 
attending to claims which they would never have to hear.” 

The presiding Judge (Mr. McMinn) remarked: — 

“ It seeins clear that' false claims were easily admitted 
in Hazur tahsil, but that there must be some basis for the 
claim.- 

However unreal or fabricated, it would not be scruti- 
nized too closely provided the money was not wanting.” 

Another view of this tenure is given in the Kutubpur- 
Shaikhpur volume (claim to a lease): — 

“ I think’ this village history shows conclusively that 
Hazur tahsil villages, practically speaking, were the sir of the 
Lucknow Government, and that no rights in them were -per- 
mitted to accrue to third parties. 

“ Here we have Thdkurs selling their village three 
. times over, and now claiming it over again ; their vendees also 
.appear, men who buy fourteen-hundredrrupee villages for 200 
rupees. I capnot conceive such documents, even when ex- 
tankas supporting "any title, much less as in Ourli Lai’s ease^- 
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when we have to get Lucknow evidence touching their 
purport. 

“ I regard these purchase deeds as having been used 
merely as some little basis for a claim, to be urged through 
Court favorites at Lucknow. 

“ The parties never calculated on retaining these villages 
for any lengtli of time ; they had no idea that they really 
purchased the village. The purchase deed was merely the 
first step in getting a grant of part of the Government revenue; 
it was the thin edge of the wedge, to be followed up not by 
the village property, which was worthless, but by the right to 
make the collections and ])ay a mei’e fraction of them into 
the treasury. The latter was what was bought in Lucknow. 
The purchase deed in the village was a mere matter of form— 
a moans of localizing the revenue grant which was to be after* 
wards secured in Lucknow. 

“ These men were all really farmers ; they did not hold 
the village by virtue of the purchase deed, but by virtue 
of the Lucknow bribe. 

“They did not care one farthing for what they purchas- 
ed under the deeds which they now produce. They kept 
such perdue, often for years. I have been shown such 
documents which had never been produced or carried into 
effect at all. Why ? Because they conveyed no title ; they 
were merely subsidiary to negotiations in Lucknow. I am 
certain that in Hazur tahsU villages Government never 
recognized any proprietor at all. If they did, what can I do? 
Am I to rec<^nise the first purchaser, or the last, or the 
.middle one? Their claims destroy each other. 

“ In fact, when they purchased, so to speak, these villages, 
these vendees never expected to hold them longer than during 
the pleasure of a friendly chackladar, their purchase never 
afifected the mokuddam rights of the old zamindars.” 

154. The following extracts show the way in which a 
Quasiproprietarystatu* Jl^asi proprietary footing was secured 
oirtainedby pargana offi- by the pargana officials, the ohauans 
and kamingos of the ex-GovernmcHt.-**^ 
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“In soaie parganas, and specially in Malldnwan and 
Bilgr^m, there are very few villages indeed which at one 
time or other were not in the oflBcial, not the proprietary, 
possession of the fcandngds and chaudris. I should be of 
opinion that, leaving out talukas, the chaudris and the 
kandngos of the neighbourhood held as pure farmers two- 
thirds of the villages in their respective districts much more 
frequently than defendants held this one.”^ (Mauza Lalpur 
Kanta, pargana Bilgrdm). 

“ These men (the kandngos of pargana Bilgrdm) have not 
an idea beyond the duftar. They are grossly ignorant of the 
world outside. They affixed their seals when they were 
asked during the old times to deeds of sale, deeds of gift, deeds 
of transfer, which, for aught they knew, had no validity or 
genuineness whatever. Of the deeds which have been-filed-in 
this court, five-sixths were executed by men who did not 
expect to get any possession at leas tunder a title.”' (Mauza 
Maksunamau, pargana Bilgrdm). 

“In this pargana (Malldnwan) the chaudris and kamin- 
gos steadily ignored the rights of all Kurmis, but in times of 
difficulty the king's officers always came upon the resident 
community.” (Mauza Deomanpur, pargana Malldnw^n). 

■ “ The chaudris and kandngos of kasha Malldnwdn appear 

to have apportioned the villages of this pargana amount 
themselves just as they pleased.” (Mauza Manarwar). 

“ Whenever there was any transfer of rights, real or pre- 
tended, in this pargana (Malldnwdn) the papers alVays 
changed hands, whatever may have become of the viHage. E 
do not remember an instance to the contrary. Papers wtere 
often sold and mortgaged alone, but the village was never 
sold without the papers, if there were any. There was often 
a fresh kabuliatdar for each year. No one's proprietery 
rights here were very clear.” (Mauza Borhwal). 

“ These transfers in MalUmwdn pargana were merely 
intended to give a plausible color to other transactions in 
Lucknow. In Malldnwdn Government recognized no pro- 
perty in the soil whatever ; it was the Nawdbi dr, in which 
Gavemment was entitled to the - full balances after the 

34 E 
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expenses of cultivation and the cultivator’s sustenance had 
been provided for. No one thought he was selling when he 
signed one of these purchase deeds, and the vendee never 
thought he was acquiring a title. These deeds were a means 
among others of acquiring a temporary footing in the village, 
and that was all they were intended for.” (Mauza Daudpur.) 

“ The plaintiffs (Sombansis) never rose to the full 
status of a zamindar in consequence of the Muhammadan 
chaudris of Sandi claiming the whole pargana. These last 
refused to witness any transfers made by the men on the 
soil like plaintiff, and used to put in some of themselves 
when they could get a light jama, or else they got mustajirs 
( farmers ) and sowars to engage for the village.” (Mauza 
Mirgaon, pargana Sandi ). 

“ The kaniingos of the pargana (Sandi) have a tradition- 
ary claim themselves to the whole pargana, because Salem- 
ulla, from whom they descend, prior to 1172 fasli held a 
farm of the whole pargana for some years, and likewise the 
chakladar lived at Sandi and was able to harass the zamin- 
dars by heavy demands they could not pay, and then to put 
in mustajirs who gave him handsome nuzzars, (Mauza Jaira 
JParsoli, pargana Sandi).” 


155. In Mahtwana, an outskirt of Sandila khas, Mr. 


Peculiar method of di« 
T?iding coparcenary profits 
in Sandila hh&s« 


McMinn found a carious modification of 
the ordinary method of dividing copar- 
cenary profits: — 


“ This village, along with Alampur and Mozafiarpur 
Pobiah, otherwise called Begamgauj, were always or nearly 
always assessed together during the Nawdbi times. They 
form a part of the kasbah Sandila, and their village arrange- 
ments are peculiar. I understand by a pattidar a family share- 
holder in a village who is entitled to rendition of accounts 
and to receive a share of the village profits ; in other words, 
of the balance which remains after the Government demand 
was defrayed from the rack-rent. 


“ Understood in this way, there are not now, and have not 
been for generations, any shareholders in all Sandila, and no 
proprietors except the mea who engaged with Government. 
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“ For instance, in Mahtwana there is'a body of men, all of 
the same family, descended from one original sole proprietor, 
who all exercise proprietary rights of some kind or other in 
the village. 

“First comes the lambardar Tafazzul Husain; he or his 
father and one Faiz Bakhsh have held the engagement for 
very many years, they made the collections, paid the Govern- 
ment revenue, paid the village expenses, and kept the balance 
if any; that is to say, each lambardar took a half of the village 
profits and the shareholders were entirely excluded, vide evi- 
dence of 'FafaZzul Husain, and Kanhaiya Lai, 

“ It is a matter of notoriety and clearly proved in the 
Jamkur^ cases that such was the village custom round Sandila, 
and that the ordinary village system of exact accounts and 
distribution among a large brotherhood had died away. It will 
be seen afterwards that one or two shareholders alone re- 
ceived profits. 

“Then, again, a much lower class of proprietors appear, 
who have lost every thing but their manorial rights, which how- 
in these villages are exceptionally valuable; the right to these 
were jealously guarded, although they seem to have been in- 
difiereht to the amount received; as long as the right was 
clearly testified to, a mere annual handful of grain satisfied 
them. 

“ Between these two classes, however, those who had all 
rights and those who had only manorial rights, appear a third, 
who either because they were very near relatives of the lam- 
bardar or because they were rich and influential and might 
with success apply for an engagement in their own names, 
seem to have received a sop regularly. 

Sometimes they got a few- rupees out of the profits ; if 
they were agriculturists, they got sub-leases at Government 
jama rates of pattis or mauzas belonging to the main village ; 
sometimes when the lambardar ran away or was a defaulter, one 
or other of these men took the engagement, as in Jamkura, 
Tegh Ali became lambardar, and in Mahtwdua Nisar Ali be- 
came lambardar, and Najiba’s name was also entered although 
she did not act ; sometimes as in Mahtwdna a Ipt of common 
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land was called village rmaji and divided according to ances- 
tral share among all the ancestral proprietors who were 
dangerous. * 

“In fact thelambardar being a man of influence and ability 
jealously kept under his own skirts all the profits, all the 
accounts, and all the village management, and niggardly dis- 
tributed from shame or fear whatever was suflScient to keep 
the men of weight in his brotherhood quiet. I can find no 
trace of rendition of accounts to any one ; even manorial rights 
were loosely distributed, and the brotherhood seemed to have 
been in utter darkness touching village profits. This arose 
perhaps from negligence, partly from their long absence in 
Government employe chiefly from the fact that the lambardar 
was always a local resident of influence, in Mahtwdna the 
son-in-law of the chaudhri Hashmat Ali, a frequent chakladar, 
and he treated his distant relatives as he chose. 

“ There was a large marsh, which probably about 1254 fasli 
came under cultivation, and was divided among some of the 
brethren including* Najiba. From that time the former grant 
of profits ceased, the land was cultivated by asshmis, always 
or sometimes the rents thrown into a common stock, and the 
proceeds divided according to ancestral right, the mass of the 
village remaining in the lambardar’s hand. 

“ It is absolutely impossible to find how this originated ; 
there are no old papers or patwdris, and the only man who 
could tell much about the village inner status, Faiz Bukhsh, 
is quite untrustworthy and now bed-ridden. 

“ I surmise that the proceeds of this village mudfi were 
really the whole profit of the estate after the Government 
revenue had been paid and village expenses defrayed. 

“ It is probable that the Government demand had been 
gradually raised till there were no profits to divide or a mere 
trifle ; the lambardar would hold on because his position was 
one of authority as well as of profit. Tafazzul Husain says 
in one place that there were no profits. The pattidars in 
time would cease to demand accounts if they uniformly found 
that there was a balance against them, or only a few “pais” 
in their favor, and in time the jama and the nikasi would be 
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almost identical ; then this marsh was brought under cultiva- 
tion and its proceeds would form the only assets of the vil- 
lage ; the shareholders who had held on come forward and 
learning that the proceeds of the old arable land barely met 
the Government demand would never mind that, but claim a 
division of the proceeds of the newly broken up land. Najiba 
had influence enough to get hers, and henceforth the village 
differs from the ordinary run of zamindari only in the fact 
that instead of there being a balance of money after the Go- 
vernment demand and village expenses had been paid, there 
was a balance of land, and its whole proceeds were divided 
among the ancestral proprietors, non»cultivators themselves, 
and the estate may be considered a zamindari tenure, only 
instead of a fixed sum being deducted from the common pro- 
ceeds to pay the revenue, a fixed portion of land was allotted 
for the purpose, out of which the lambardar should take 
what he could get and pay the revenue, the rest of the lands 
should be assessed, and the whole proceeds go to the ances- 
tral shareholders. Therefore this land was locally styled 
village mudfl, and I think was with justice considered an 
average equivalent for the village profits, especially as the 
grant of village profits ceased with the establishment of this 
system ; therefore in my opinion the shareholders in this vil- 
lage mudfi ought now to share the village profits.” (Mauza 
Mahtwdna, pargana Sandila.) 

156. The position of mukaddams 
u a ams. mahatias attracted rather frequent 

attention. 

In the Sadatnagar investigation of a Mukaddam’s claim 
to sir and nankar the claimant thus described his duties 

“ I provided for the management ; got up the cultiva- 
tion ; kept the as5,mis together ; for this I received Rs. 17 
remission and had my ‘jot ' light.” 

Mr. McMinn found in this case that the mukaddams 
engaged sometimes for the village and collected khdm for the 
chakladar. They paid light rates for their sir, twelve annas 
where as^mis paid a rupee. They could not sell or mort- 
age. The zamindars could not eject them. “ They are not 
found in all villages, but here (in Sadatnagar) there mre 
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mabatiaa, because this village was uearly always kachhcii 
They got Rs. 17 nankar. It is a heritable tenure. These 
mukaddams bore the burden for nearly forty years as en- 
gagers for the village. 

Mr. Bradford remarked as to their status iu mauza 
Todhikpur, pargana Saudi. 

“ Mukaddams like these, though not possessed of a full 
proprietary title, have certain rights. They state that the 
zamindars of the whole pargana were styled mukaddams be- 
cause the kamingos claimed it all, and they made the papers. 
There is some truth in this, but still right or wrong there is 
the fact they could not sell or mortgage the village or any 
patti of it in the nawabi. But if a mustajir levanted the 
mukaddara was seized and mad? to pay ; if no one 
would bid for the village they were made to etigagc. They 
underwent a good deal for the village, and though the 
court cannot decree them the full proprietary right, it 
considers they have rights which must be sought out and 
recorded.’’ 

In mauza Mow of the same pargana Mr. McMinn found 
himself unable to differentiate their status from that of actual 
zamindars. 

“ The defendants are acknowledged to be mahatias’ the 
local name for mukaddams, and to have held from generation 
■to generation, sometimes the engagement, Hometimes tlie 
lease, always land on a advantageous terms and generally 
nankar grants. 

“ This is hardly the place for embodying my views about 
these mukaddams. I hold that they are the «»ld zamindars. 
I judge so jfrom a host of circumstances, their fixity of tenure, 
their direct interest in the land, lying at the base of and over- 
topped by many others, but with much elasticity surviving 
all charges of the superior body. 

“ They at once get the engagement when there is no spe- 
cial interest in their way. Then their natural rights assert 
themselves. But the argunient derives more force viewed 
^jnegatively, 
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“ If not old zamindars, who are they, whence arise their 
rio-hts ? They are not old asdmis with prescriptive rights. 
Why ? because a chamdr never becomes a mukaddam, nor a 
pasi. Over one tract of country one caste of mukaddams will 
extend. There are three castes in the Mallanwdn pargana, 
Lodhas, Ahirs, Kurmis, and they have their clusters of vil- 
lages just as Chandel Thakurs, Abban Thakurs have them. 

“ Even the loyal grantee dare not attack the vested rights 
of “ mahatias. ” I hold that they are old zamindars and they 
are the defendants in this case who have held since 1264fasli. 
They managed the village, got manorial rights, marriage fees, 
transit dues, grain cesses, which are the last surviving to- 
kens of proprietary title.” 

In appeal No. 58 of 1870, mauza Makdumnagar, Mr. 
Harington endeavoured to define the nature of the rights 
which, in the existing state of the law, could be decreed to 
mukaddams. “ The lower court has decreed them 31 bighas 
at 1 Ee. a bigha. This rate is rather more than the rate shown 
in the pattas, and about half what is shown in the khatiaunis. 
In this area and at this rate the lower court has decreed to 
plaintiffs a heritable right of occupancy, following the Maina- 
pur and Simaria precedents. 

“ I am of opinion that there is not sufficient evidence to 
show that plaintiffs held at & fixed rent during limitation, and 
that therefore the lower court is not warranted in decreeing 
a fixed rent now. 

“ Plaintiffs were at least Mukaddams. Even Colonel Reid 
allowed this. Arbitrators in 1857 pronounced that they were 
zamindars and in 1868 gave the reasons for that decision 
It is certain that they held the kabuliat in 1230 and 1231 
fasli and in 1234 fasli, and that for three years more, 1238 
fasli to 1241 fasli, they held kham under Government. They 
sued for and got the engagement in 1857 and retained it in 
1859. Kandngo Eya Sahai stated that “many of the wasil- 
bakis at end of the I2th century (fasli) as (for instance) 118. 
fasli showed defendant’s ancestor as holding. 

“ J^pplying the principle laid down in Select Case No. IV 
of 1868, 1 find that though (by Colonel Reid’s decision) I am 
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debarred from decreeing to plaintiff either sir or a right of 
occupancy under section 5 of the Rent Act, yet that plain- 
tiffs are distinctly entitled to a right of occupancy of the same 
nature as that defined in the Rent Act, viz., at slightly favor- 
able rates, on the ground that their position approximates very 
closely indeed to that of exproprietor, and that iheir lon^ 
occupancy as mukaddants plus this approximation to the 
status of ex-proprietor entitles them to the same beneficiary 
interest as if they really had held as proprietors within 30 
years before annexation, but had lost all under proprietary 
right. These persons held as quasi-proprietors and retained 
what was called their sir. I believe that just as when, as 
niukaddams, they held the kabuliat, they enjoyed all pro- 
prietary rights except the power to sell and mortgage, so 
when they ceased to hold the kabuliat they retained a herit- 
able beneficial interest in their sir, a only differing 
from exproprietary sir in that it could not be sold or 
mortgaged. 

“ Plaintiff Ratta before me says that the extent of his 
“ chdr ” was from two to four annas in the rupee. I consider 
that two annas in the rupee is as much as under the circum- 
stances, I should be warranted in decreeing. It is the same 
rate of benefit (I2i^ per cent.) as is allowed to tenants having 
a right of occupancy under the Rent Act. 

^ “ I think it safer and sounder to find that plaintiffs are 
entitled to the same consideration as if they were exproprie- 
tary tenants to whom a right of occupancy under the Rent 
Act could be given, than to decree to them as Mr. Bradford 
.and Mr. Benett have done in the Mainapur and Sinaaria 
mukaddam cases, rent-free land, land at beneficial rates, 
and nankar merely on the ground that they got these 
privileges then and therefore ought to retain them now, 
and without any sort of investigation of the very serious 
question whether and how far the courts in these cases can 
depart from the principle which, rightly,, or wrongly, has 
from the commencement been laid down for the guidance of 
Oudh Settlement Officers that “the Oudh Settlement instruc- 
tions direct the recognition of all rights existing in 1854-55, 
hosed on a former proprietary right, and also of such lights 
as have been acquired in return for a valuable consideration,”* 
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and that “ the basis of an under-proprietary tenure is that it 
is held hy virtue of a former proprietary interest in the 
soil.” 


“ I do not say that the Mainapur and Simaria decisions of 
my predecessors in this court were wrong. On the contrary, 
I believe that they were equitable. But I do not consider 
them safe precedents, or that they were in any way leading 
cases. In the Mainapur , case Mr. Bradford has found that 
plaintiff was the old mahatia or mukaddam, and entitled, see 
circular IV., Financial Commissioner's, dated May, 1868, 
to his rights as mukaddam. He has quoted Select Case 
No. IV., as if it were a precedent for decreeing to mufcaddams' 
now without any conditions all that they enjoyed then when as 
mukaddams they superintended the cultivation of the village. 
Select Case No. IV. merely affirmed that “ the courts are 
open to all persons who choose to. claim a right of occupancy 
or any other right on any grounds whatever. It is for the 
court to decide whether the claim is made out.” Yet Mr. 
Bradford has headed his proceeding : — “ Under Financial 
Commissioner’s Circular No. IV. of 1868,” and has made 
a precedent of what was merely a cautious order passed 
with a view to prevent the courts from hastily dismissing 
on erroneous grounds claims which might perhaps, on inves' 
tigation, be found to be valid. 

“It is true that the Mainapur decision was upheld by the 
Commissioner and the Officiating Financial Commissioner 
(Mr. Capper), but it is clear that these courts did not e.^- 
pressly affirm the correctness of Mr. Bradford’s decision, for 
the Commissioner merely noted : — 

“ I see no reason to doubt the justice of the Settlement 
Officer’s finding, and decline to interfere and Mr. Capper 
noted : — 

“ I really can see no point of law which would invalidate 
these decisions, and consequently reject the special appeal.” 

Thus in neither court has there been any such discussion 
and exposition of the grounds on which mukaddams’ privi- 
leges are to be upheld, as to make the decisions of much 

85 H 
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Talue and weight, if I may be permitted to use these expres- 
sions. 

“ The Simaria decision by Mr. Benett is still less of a pre- 
cedent. It was never appealed. If it had been, I do not think 
it could have stood for it decreed to the mukaddams, besides 
land, Ks. 100 cash nankar, without condition, on the ground that 
“ it was undoubtedly paid on account of their ex-proprietary con- 
nexion with the village,” although it had been recorded by 
the special appellate court in its minute (Select Case 
No. IV.) and by all the lower courts (in the proprietary right 
case) that the claimants “ never rose to the full status of pro- 
prietorsf and although one of the two deeds granting the 
nankar contains the express stipulation, ba shart khairkhmahi 
aur zar rasani (conditional on good service and punctual 
payments.) 

“ I have been thus particular in examining the only pre- 
vious decisions on mukaddams’ rights in this district with 
which I am acquainted, because the subject seems to be of 
great importance, and the state of the law as intei’preted by 
the courts to be very obscure, and also in order to show that 
in decreeing to plaintiffs in the present case the same degree 
of beneficiary interest as they would get if they were ex-pro- 
prietary tenants entitled to a right of occupancy, I conceive 
that I am not deciding contrary to any definite or authorita- 
tive decree or ruling of the courts. 

“ Two equitable courses seem to me to be open to the 
courts ; either to deci’ee to the mukaddams the same extent 
of beneficiary interest as they enjoyed before annexation con- 
ditional on their performing the same service as then earned 
them their mukaddam privileges, or to find, in some such way 
as I have done, that mukaddams who have actually held the 
engagement tolerably frequently in recent times, and have 
since then retained land at favourable rates in virtue of pre- 
vious engagement as mukaddams, shall be considered entitled 
to the same consideration as those ex-proprietary tenants who 
are entitled to a right of occupancy under the Kent Act. But 
I fail altogether to see the equity, legality, or policy of up- 
holding mukaddams indiscriminately and unconditionally in 
the enjoyment of all that they held before annexation, whe- 
ther or no they ever engaged for the village and approached 
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closely to the status of proprietors, and whether or no they 
enjoyed their privileges subject to the performance of 
service.' ’ 

In another case (mauza Nibhaman, pararana MalMnwdn) 
Mr. Harington found that the makaddams of the village could 
only be decreed a bare right of occupancy at full, not benefi- 
cial rates. 

157. I reproduce, as likely to be of value to the district 
uMr niiara, ofBcers of the future, the following re- 

port on the custom of Dhar Dhfira, drawn 
up in 1869 by. the Officiating Settlement Officer, Mr. W. C. 
Benett. 

“ Having been only a few weeks in the district I have no 
personal knowledge on the subject, but I have used the best 
hearsay available. The district is intersected by numerous 
streams ; the most considerable being the Garra, the Ram- 
ganga, the Sendha, the Behta, the Bhainsta and the Sai, and 
is bordered by the Gumti and the Ganges. 

The custom of Dhdr Dhfira is prevalent but not uni- 
versal. 

In 1841 it vras recorded with the consent of the zarain- 
dars of both Governments that the river Sendha was to be 
regarded as the boundary between this district and Farukha- 
bad. The Dhdr Dlmira custom was then affirmed for every 
village along its banks but two, in one of which, the Farfikha- 
bad, and in the other, the Hai'doi, proprietors hold land across 
the water. 

At the present settlement the Settlement Officers of 
both districts agreed that the custom should be maintained. 

On the Behta, the Bhainsta, the Sai, the Ganges, and 
the Gumti, the mid stream is universally recognized as the 
boundary between villages. 

On the Ramganga and the Garra, two important streams, 
the practice seems to have varied, but Dfadc Dhfira is recog- 
nizee! only in a very modified form, 
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It seems to be generally admitted that when the river 
gradually shifts its course, entering into one village and re- 
treating from the other, the losing zamindar has no remedy. 
When however the river takes a sudden sweep, cutting offa 
distinct tract of laud without effacing its natural features, the 
land so cut off does not change hands hut remains a part of 
the village to which it originally belonged. 

This principle was adopted after a lengthy investigation 
into a dispute between the villages of Sakroli and Karai, 
Eagho at the present settlement. 

Before annexation a similar decision was given in suits 
between the proprietors of tJmria and Bairampur ; Kahar 
Kilah and Pareli ; Kulia and Majganw ; Dharupur and Sara, 
Eagho and Salori. 


When a large tract was cut off Bazpur and left on the 
Sonar side of the stream, the chakladar allowed the Sonar 
proprietors to retain the land so changed, but forced them to 
compensate the proprietors of Bazpur by the grant of a chak, 
Mabmanpur. 

I am inclined to think the officers of the native Govern- 
ment were generally averse to the unmodified assertion of 
Dhdr Dhiira. The Umria and Bairampur case was carried 
to Lucknow, and though the claimant, the proprietor of Umria, 
was a powerful taluqdar, it was ruled against him, that the 
custom, being opposed to equity and not distinctly proved, 
could not be recognized. 

It is however generally sanctioned by native opinion, and 
may be ascribed to the difficulty of communication between 
the opposite banks of a swollen stream during a season most 
important to agriculturists, a difficulty which the advnee of 
civilization has as yet perhaps done little to obviate.” 

158. (2) Devolution of property . — The following pe- 

culiarities were noticed in the Hindu local law of inheritance. 

Mr. McMinn noticed that there seemed to be “ an in- 
vincible repugnance on the part of the 
iUegiti- Tii^kur brotherhood to admit Musalman 
prostitutes’ sons to village shares. The 
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bastards who have been largely admitted are always the sons 
of Hindu frail ones.” (Mauza Perah Mahowa, pargana Sarrai.) 
In another case the same officer remarks: — 

“ In my enquiry into. illegitimacy the old Thahurs all 
said that beyond the third remove no heir had an indefeasible 
right of inheritance as against bastard ones.” (Mauza Sikan- 
darpur, pargana Sarra.) 

The same fact was noticed in pargana Kachhandau. 
“ This case bears out the general rules which my previous 
enquiries led to, that there is no law of inheritance beyond 
the third degree of proximates.” (Mauza Karwah, pargana 
Kachhandau.) 

Mr. Bradford remarked that in this district Rdjputs of 
half blood frequently succeed.” (Mauza Srimow, pargana 
Katidri.) 

In a khewat case of mauza Jamlapur, pargana Saro- 
mannagar, it was remarked : — 

“ In other places illegitimate Thdkurs have been found 
to succeed, notably in Sikandarpur, among the G-aurs,” 
and it was established that among the Sombansis also 
illegitimates had been known to succeed, and that when 
they had obtained possession they were not subsequently 
ousted. 


159 . As to the authority of Hindu widows Mr. McMinn 
was strongly of opinion that Hindu 
widows can do as they choose with 
their husband’s shares when there are 
no sons. “ If they can, they will in many cases give their 
shares to their daughters. I have heard it repeatedly asserted 
in this district, and never heard it denied, that Thakuraiu 
widows are absolute mistresses of their husband’s shares. 

“ Edja Hardeo Baksh inherits largely through his mother, 
and there are other instances. In Bardolab, a Chandel vil- 
lage in Kachhandau, Sabsukh, Champat, and Jai Singh, 
Ajaini Thakur, and Mohakam Chauhan, all now have shares 
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whicli they can only have got through ancestresses.” (Mauza 
Babatmhow, pargana Kachhandau.) 

The same officer recorded in a Sandila case (mauza 
Girdharpurl : — “ Some zamindars here state that such widows 
may always adopt, and give instances. There are several, 
widows holding the Shamspur taluka; Bhawani Singh's widow 
(Kachwahin), Fakii’a Singh’s widow. Musainmat Ooma, late- 
ly deceased. Debi Bin, the old Sandila kamingo, present 
states that all widows may adopt and transfer ; still sometimes, 
I know, the brotherhood resist, but I believe they resist un- 
fairly and merely because they would resist any thing that 
prevented land falling in to them, whether fairly or other- 
wise.” 


160. Of the acquisition of villages by Thdkurs in dowry 
Acquisition of Tillages Mr. McMinn notes (mauza Nanipur 

by Thakurs in dowry. pargana Sandi). “ The liahtors got this 
village, it seems, as dowry from the Jan wars, the former being 
a high caste clan. Such a transaction is quite common, vide 
Babutmliow cases and others in pargana Sarra ; all rights are 
considered to pass in full to the pure-hred Bdjput who thus 
allies himself with a low caste Thdkur.” 

161. Among local Muhammadan peculiarities may he 
cited the following - 

“ As a rule,” remarks Mr- McMinn, “ this Court has 
Hu&band's ftnd wife’s rights noticed in Sandila and elsewhere that 
carefully separated. Villages wluch bcdotig to tho SOD by vir- 

tue of his mother’s rights are carefully entered in his name 
and not in his father’s. The Musalmans keep the husband’s 
and wife’s rights carefully seprrate.” (Mauza Lufarpur, par- 
gana Bilgram.) 

162. In mauza Abdullapur, pargana Shahabad, Mr. 
Childless widows not ex- Bradford found tho evidence to be “that 

childless widows here in Shahabad are 
not excluded from inheritauce. The majority state the plain- 
tiff appellant should have half of her late husband’s property, 
but this is against the Sunni Muhammadans’ law, and they 
(the witnesses) are not unanimous.” He therefore decreed 
one-fourth only. 
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163. In the same pargana (Shahabad) Captain Young 
Daughters do not share remarked a distinct divergence from the 

where there are sons. Ordinary Muhammadan law. 

“ As to the plea that at any rate the daughters are enti- 
tled to share, there is of course no doubt on this point as far as 
Muhammadan law is concerned, but lex loci has often greater 
force than the sharaiat even, and there can be no manner of 
doubt that, as stated by the witnesses in the present record, 
not only in Shahabad, but in all the country side, as a rule, 
Muhammadans do not allow daughters to share where sous 
exist. There is no doubt about this being a thoroughly well- 
established rule, in this district at all events.” 

The same custom was found by Mr. McMinn to obtain in 
pargana Sandila. 

He cites the deposition of Hafiz Shaukat Ali. “The 
Jamkura Shias do not give the daughters shares, and it is the 
same in Malhiabad, Khairabad, MachretP, Saffipur and Unao. 
If there are no sons or widows, then only do daughters get 
their shares. This is contrary to the Muhammadan law, but 
it is a well-established custom,” and he observes: — “No one 
knows bettor on this point than Hafiz Shaukat Ali, whose 
natural bias would be towards plaintiff-appellant, as the Sun- 
nis give the daughters shares and they look on the Shias as 
unorthodox. He is a valuable referee on this point, and the 
court fully relies on him.” ( Mauza J amkura.) 

164. The same oflScer noticed the following custom as to 
Husband’s share oonsi- treating the husband’s share as the equi- 

dered the equivalent of valent of the wife’s dowry : — i 
wife’s dowry. 

“ There is a common rule prevalent in Sandila and pro- 
bably elsewhere, that when a man marries, his share oflanded 
property is considered as the equivalent of his wife’s dowry. 
If he died first, she became sole heiress, and on her death this 
property would go to her heii’S, not to the heirs of the husband. 
There is the ordinary rule of Musalman law tbat the widow 
shall take one-eighth where there are sons, and one-fourth 
where there are none. This likewise prevails in Sandila, with 
the provision that where it is allowed, the widow has no claim 
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for dowry, and this fourth or eighth passes to her heirs, not to 
her husband’s. The direct result of the local custom is that 
when there have been two marriages the one child, perhaps, 
of one wife will take as much as the ten children of another, 
because the whole property is considered as pledged for the 
two dowries equally, and the one son being sole heir of his 
mother, will take solely her half of the whole property. 
(Mauza Gorswa Durra.) 

10^/i March, 1877. A. H. HAEINGTON, 

Late Offg. Settlement Officer. 
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[CHAPTER VI. 


SECTION 1. 


Regular Assessment. 

A 

165. The district was for the most part assessed by 
Mr. Bradford. The only exception being parganas Bilgrdiu 
and Kachandau, and 140 villages of pargana Gopainau, 
assessed by Mr. McMinn ; the latter officer’s assessment, 
however, being found too high, underwent revision by 
Mr. Bradford. 

166. Mr. Bradford’s system of assessment is thus ex- 
plained by himself. “ Having satisfied myself of the general 
fair correctness of the survey records, I selected pargana 
Gondwd to begin with, and visited its villages carefully with 
the view of collecting general information, which would be 
required before the "hard problem of rightly assessing the 
different properties in it could be faced. 

167. I determined to make rent the basis of my assess- 
ment, whether rents were paid in money or in kind. In 
about half of the Sandila tahsil money rents were paid, and 
in about half, com rents obtained ; in many villages both 
'■’•jamai ” or cash rents and “ ghallai ” or rents in kind 
were paid ; this was a difficulty at starting. 

168. I took the corn rent in hand and examined the 
“ jamdbandis, ” and the price currents of the last eight years* 
Then a number of experiments were made, having in view 
the actual yield per acre of the chief staples. These experi- 
ments were carefully conducted by my Assistant, Extra 
Assistant, and myself ; and the Deputy Commissioner and 
his tahsildars cut, carried off, threshed, and. weighed the 
produce of different classes of fields. Comparing the results 
found in the more trustworthy jamabandis with the yield 
ascertained by actual trial, I began to have some idea of 
the fair produce which might be estimated from a certain 
quantity of land, according as it was irrigated, unirrigated, 
hear the village site, or in the “ bhfir ” “ har 

86 H 
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169. I tlien. divided the land into three descrijptions, good, 
middling and inferior, and struck the produce rates at 18 
maunds pukka per acre for the good land, 14 inaunds for tlie 
middling, and 8 for the inferior, for the rahi crops ; and 
4 maunds all-round for the kharif. The good land was the 
best dumat and matiar near the village site watered by 
wells ; the middling was the partially manured lands irri- 
gated from tanks, and the best manured and watered “bhiir,” 
and the imirrigated laud and dry bhdr wore put in the in- 
ferior class. 

170. Although the average price of wheat had been on 
an average only 21 seers jier rupee, and barley had averaged 
31 seers, yet, after consultation with Mr. Tucker, it was 
considered right to give a liberal price rate in order to he on 
the safe side should prices fall, and they might do so with 
improved communications : so 35 seers per rupee was struck 
for all the rahi staples, the chief of which were wheat, barley 
and gram, and 45 seers per rupee was fixed for the selling 
rate for the kharif lesser grains ; nothing w'as estimated for 
straw and chaff, 

171. I then took one-fifth of the gross produce as repre- 
senting the Government share, (I believe I should have adhered 
to Bikarmajit’s plan, see the Afn Akbari, and taken only one- 
.sixth) and 1 afterwards found that 18 maunds per acre for the 
best land was too much. The next step in the battai villages 
was to turn the corn rents into money rents, and enable me 
to apply deduced asamiwar money rent-rates to the areas 
in whicn the rents were paid in kind, so as to have another 
check. But before describing ray plan of assessment of vil- 
lages in which money rents prevailed, 1 must state that the 
custom in tahsil Sandfla was to divide the crop equally bet- 
ween the landlord and the tenant. Sometimes low caste 
tenants were subjected to a deduction from their heap for 
village expenses “ kharch, ” and again high caste tenants 
and those having sub-propietory rights got a little remission 
called “ chhdt." 

172. The basis of my assessment was rent. As enjoined 
by the Chief Commissioner in his Circular No. 14-2433, dated 
21st July, 1861, 1 determined to have as few rent rates on 
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soils as possible, and to have a simple classification of soils. 
I therefore treated “ dumat ” and matiar as the same, and 
made only for assessment purposes two soil rates “ dumat ” 
and “ matiar;” and “ bhfir. ” The amins’ khasrahs, and the 
No. II. statements showed the matiar, but as I found the 
rents of matiar land and dumat land much the same, some- 
times one being a little higher and sometimes the other, ac- 
cording as the matiar was or was not liable to be submerged 
by inundation, I threw them together for general assess- 
ment purposes. If there was special reason such as sub- 
mersion every 4th or 5th year of any quantity of matiar, a 
more minute classification was made. 

173. . My broad distinction, which I looked to most care- 
fully, was the irrigated and unirrigated land, for on water I 
found nearly all depended. I had one other distinction. I 
added up wfoat is called “ goind ” or the best manured land 
round the village site, and ascertained the average rent paid 
for “ gauhani ” lands, and brought it to account, so I bad 
two soil rates, ‘'dumat ” matiar, and bhiir ; One grand dis- 
tinction of irrigated and unirrigated lands, and the goind or 
best land on which often poppy, tobacco and safflower and 
vegetables are grown. There was no difficulty in ascertaining 
the rents paid in the “gauhani,” the difficulty was in striking 
the line between goind and the ordinary fields. 

174. The next thing was to discover the average rents 
fairly demandable and demanded for the bulk of the cultiva- 
tion. I soon found that no such understood rent-rates exist- 
ed here, such as are said to obtain in some of the older dis- 
tricts across the Ganges ; and a long examination of the ja- 
mabandis convinced me I could not get all the assistance I 
required from them. In them the rates of contiguous fields 
would often vary. The proprietary body, who had the best 
lands, had rated themselves very low, entries were sometimes 
falsified, and land kept out of the rent-rolls, and there were 
all sorts of zamindari mdafi which required to be separately 
taken up, and Thakurs and Brahmans paid below what I call 
the market rate, for there is no brisk competition here as 
there is in other more densely populous countries where land 
must needs be scarce : I use the term to illustrate my mean- 
ing. I found that to ascertain the real asdmiwar rent-rates 
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the only way was hy going from village to village, and from 
“ hdr to “hdr” note book and pencil in hand, and diligent- 
ly enquiring from the cultivators and ploughmcu the actual 
rents paid for the different description of land. The Sadar 
Munsarim did the same, and the Extra Assistant made his se- 
parate enquiries. After having collected a sufficient number 
of particulars all over the pargana, and of course I was care- 
ful not to be satisfied with a few, tentative rates were assumed 
and applied to the different areas, and the totals reckoned up 
and put into shape. These tentative rates were again check- 
ed and compared with the facts found in the records of the 
summary revenue courts, where rents bad been decreed in 
rent and ouster suits, and the accounts of khdm villages were 
gone through, and the villages themselves visited. It vas 
sometimes possible to get true i-ent-roUs where there was no 
disturbing element of “ sir, ” or land cultivated by the pro- 
prietors ; and these rent-rolls were closely c.\amined in the 
field and the physical features of the villages wore noted. It 
were dangerous to argue broadly from narrow promises, and 
perfectly true rent-rolls are not procurable in any number, 
still you obtain some information from oven a few correct ones, 
and no source of information can be thrown away. Check- 
ing and comparing the real asamiwdr rent-rates as found in 
the field to prevail by the summary suits, records, and the 
trustworthy jamabandis, and by all the knowledge that could 
be brought to bear on them, after diligent enquiry, rent-rates 
were at last struck, and applied to the different areas. 

175. I then, after some attempts, distrusted the chuk 
system, and indeed in Sandila it, according to my ideas, 
would not answer. There were no broad banjar and khadar 
divisions as would be found in the parganas bordering on 
large rivers. There was the Gumti to the north, and the 
Sai to the south, but these rivers are comparatively small, 
and have no large catebbasins ( khadir) ; they keep to their 
banks, which are high, and rareljr overflow any considerable 
tract of country. My plan of assessment contemplated the 
assessing of each village on its own qualifications. I there- 
fore determined to class the villages according to the rates 
of rent obtaining in them, and their productive powers, 
having duo regard to the natural and casual variations 
“wbich oepur tropa the different proportions of superior 
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and inferior soils, and of irrigated and unirrigated surfaces 
found in them, and from abundance or deficiency of capital, 
and from the habits and conditions of the proprietors and culti- 
vators.” 

176. I was nearly making a North Gumti chuk of in- 
different villages in which “ bhiir ” predominated, but on fur- 
ther examination I found that there were several good villages 
irreo-ulariy situated along the left bank, and a little way 
from it, that the homogeneity of the chuk was spoiled by 
them, so I abandoned the chuk system. Though it has its 
advocates, it has its faults. It is not often that, physically, 
two villages are the same, but even if they were, they might 
differ much in their rent producing powers; want of capital in 
the landlord of the inferior one, is quite enough to account 
for the variation, and yet his village must be equitably assess- 
ed. In the chuk system everything must give way to aver- 
qcpM • however well you may mark out your chuk, there must 

USiviJa-U cUtterenoes, wlikh will ruia the inferior 
villages in the chuk, unless all this is corrected when visiting 
tlieni^ which practically can hardly be the case. Now in the 
class system, you must visit your villages often, and have a 
better acquaintance with them, in order to carry out the sys- 
tem properly, which demands that you inspect them carefully 
before deciding to which class they shall belong. Here I 
may state I visited every village of this tabsfl once, many of 
them twice and three times. 

177. Having tested your assumed rent-rates in every 
way possible, and classed your villages, it is necessary to 
apply your rates, and see what they come to. They are 
something certainly, and the best general aid you can have, 
hut you cannot simply multiply your areas by your rates, and 
fix your jamas. Your local information must now be used 
and your judgment. It may be necessary to go through the 
jamabandi of a village field by field, and see where the appa- 
rent error lies, and why your deduced revenue rate seems not 
to suit the particular village you are assessing. 

178. By conversing freely with the zamindars an officer 
who has'long been in India will in a very short time find out 
for what such and such a village used to be sublet; in what 
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state it then was; how certain villages were considered by tbe 
panchayet who divided them 7 or 8 years ago to be equal in 
rent-productive powers. This information and the facts 
brought out in complete partition cases “ batwara,” will help 
you much. Ag.ain, you hear what the sub-lessees’ profits 
were in a small cluster of villages, and though all that is told 
you may not be true, it is still possible to discriminate and 
gather the worth-remembering portion of the conversation for 
future use. 

179. Zamindars and our cultivators generally, if spoken 
to in Hindi and not in Urdu, W'ill seldom keep back what they 
know regarding others. Talking to them in their own language 
seems to me to touch their hearts ; however, whether this be 
so or not, if you can speak to the zamindars in their own lan- 
guage you will be able to gather much valuable information 
regarding the rents, leases, &c. You will not ask a man 
about his own affairs, nor of his brothers, nor will you ask a 
man on bad terms with his neighbour regarding that neigh- 
bour’s affairs, or if you do, you will take the reply at its worth 
only. 


180. As observed by Mr C. A. Elliott, Settlement Offi- 
cer of Farukhabad, in his Chibramau assessment report, and 
which I too noticed, all irrigated laud will not bear irrigated 
rates, though the latter are good for rho bulk of watered land. 
Some wells are mere boles in the ground, and give but a little 
water. Jhils in very dry weather become very shallow if not 
altogether dry. To set against this we fortunately find that 
with a fair allowance of cold weather rain the unirrigated bhiir 
yields large crops, much larger than you can dare to put to 
Account in striking an average. 

181. "Where there are large proprietary bodies cultivat- 
ing much with their own ploughs, your assessment must be 
light. The land does not increase, and one is not sure whe- 
ther the population has or has not a tendency to increase, 
we have no data to prove this point in this young province ; 
a careful census 10 years hence will show which way it 
is. The proprietary population will doubtless keep pace 
with tbe food-supply available. There arc fewer violent 
deaths now among the males ; female infanticide, it is hoped, 
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is not so frequent ; but marriages are said to be fewer : and, 
as far as I can learn from the statistics of the North-West" 
ern Provinces, it is doubtful wliether the large Rdjputs and 
other Hindu proprietary bodies are increasing yearly in 
number. 

182. As reported in my No, 252, dated 15th May, 1865, 
to your predecessor', the result of 60 experiments in different 
parts of the Sandila and Hardoi tahslls was as noted below. 
In para. 20 of my report I wrote “ owing to the frequent fills 
of I’ain between the 6th January last and the 16th March, the 
unirrigated cereals sprung up in great vigour, and on many 
occasions I found unirrigated fields gave a better outturn 
than inigated ones.” 

The rainfall which was so opportune for the unirrigated 
wheat and b.arloy did harm to the irrigated by inclining it to 
smut, and this helps to explain the apparent anomaly. 


Number, 

Description 

gruliu 

of 

Description of soil. 

Average yield 
per acre. 







Maunds. 

Seers, 

1 

Wheat 


Irrigated goind (best soil) 

>»• 

• •• 

23 

25 

2 

Ditto 


Middling soil 



17 

35 

3 

Ditto 


Inferior soil 

• •• 


n 

00 

4 

Ditto 


Unirrigatod inferior soil 



10 

20 

5 

Barley 

M. j 

Ditto best soil 



24 

10 

6 

Ditto 


Ditto middling soil 



3f> 

25 

7 

Ditto 

• •• 

Ditto inferior soil 

• M 


16 

10 

8 

Ditto 


Ditto bad soil 


1 

“■ 1 

10 

8 


183. Excluding the very best villages, it will bo seen 
from the statement of rent-rates that on the good irrigated 
land the revenue rate is Rs. 2-8-0, which makes the rent-rate 
Rs. 5 per acre. Now where rents are paid in kind, it is ne- 
cessary^ to know the average produce per acre ; a difficult 
matter it is true, but still approximately it may be estimat- 
ed. Mr. Hume, C.B., the then Collector of Etawah, in his 
cotton report, published in the Allahabad Government 
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Gazette of the 12th September, 1864, estimated the produce of 
an irrigated acre as follows : — 

M. S. 

Wheat ... 16 8 Pukhta niaunds 40 scorfs at SOioIas. 

Barley and gram 

mixed ... 15 30 ditto ditto. 

Bajrah ... 12 20 ditto ditto. 

tTuac ... 12 20 ditto ditto. 

If, then, wetakel4maands only as the average produce 
of good irrigated land, and give .a selling rate of 35 seers all 
round for the rabi cereals for fear of prices falling when 
pakka roads ai*e opened, the money value of the 14 maunds 
will be Rs. 16. There will be besides the wheat, or barley and 
gram growing together, also “sarson” and linseed intermixed; 
however, this will not be taken into account. Now, as the as- 
sumed revenue rate isRs. 2-8, 1 have not quite taken one-skth 
of the whole produce. Again, with unirrigated land “ ddraat,” 
if we assume eight maunds as the produce of an acre, we have 
the money value of it calculated at 35 seers per rupee equal to 
Rs. 9-2-3; the revenue rate on this land is Re. 1-8, and Rs. 3 is 
the rent-rate : here, again, the revenue rate is not quite one- 
sixth of the gross produce, and the money and corn rates agree 
fairly. Again, taking the worst land, light unirrigated bhdr, rat- 
ed for revenue purposes at 12 annas an acre : if we assume five 
maunds per acre as the outturn and in three years out of five 
it will be 10 or 12 maunds with favorable cold weather rains, 
on which however we cannot depend, we have, at the same 
selling price, Rs. 4-7-1, the one-sixth of this is Re. 0-11-10, and 
theoretically I might take one-fifth instead of one-sixth of the 
gross produce. I merely, however, here wish to compare the 
money rents with the corn rents. There will be less kharif all 
round than there is rabi, and the outturn of the kharif cereals 
is in weight somewhat less ; and even with a still more liberal 
selling rate to meet the general cheapness of these grains^ 
it will be seen, without giving a more elaborate calculation, 
that when the sugarcane and cotton cultivation and sums 
brought in by straw and chajff and the oil-seeds sown mixed 
with the chief staples are considered, there is no reason to 
doubt the correctness of the money rents assumed as a 
testing standard in the batai villages, and here sugarcane 
is frequently grown in the hdr outlying. 
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Mr. Hume, for instance, calculates the value of the stiW 
and sarson, mustard, always sown here too with wheat and 
barley, to be Rs. 13-2 per acre, and the straw and chaif in an acre 
of mixed barley and gram “ bijra ” he reckons as selling at 
Rs. 6-9. It is not right to make too close an account in “ batai” 
villages, but it is a fact that in dry years like the present the 
value of the sesamum sowed with the “ juar,” and which sells 
readily at 10^ seers for the rupee is something very consi- 
derable. I calculated that it alone, the sesamum sown along 
with juar, per acre, sold for Rs. 4-8 or Rs. 4-12. 

•184. Batai cultivation is slovenly in consequence of 
tenants taking more under their ploughs than they can till 
properly: just at present the “batai” men should be well 
off, as the present prices benefit them much ; but in making a 
settlement for 30 years one must give a liberal “ nirkh ” or 
the settlement would break down. Corn rents are gradual- 
ly but surely being changed yearly into money ones. They 
are bad both for the landlord and the tenant, the tillage is 
inferior, and the threshed-out corn at harvest costs money to 
guard, there is so much wastage and stealing ; it is only 
where a landlord has many male relations, grown up brothers, 
cousins, &c., to look after his share that it answers at all. 
The jamabandis in batai villages are nearly always falsi- 
fied and give little assistance to a Settlement Officer. In 
bad “ bhiir ” batai is fair enough, as there is always much 
risk in these lands, and few assamfs can undertake it. 

185. Culturable land I assessed lightly. I allowed 20 
per centum free, that is, if there were 200 acres cultivated, I 
let the zamindars have 40 acres of culturable without charge, 
and after that according as there was water and population 
and an absence of “ lisar ” intermixture, I rated the cultur* 
able at 2 annas, 3 annas, 4 annas an acre. I was careful not 
to assess doubtful culturable, where there was a sudden rise 
in the demand. Indeed, I looked on the culturable as an elas- 
tic margin that would, perhaps, prevent my over-assessing, 
and was glad to see it. 

186. The following figures will show the revised jama 
pargana by pargana compared with the summary settle- 
ment jama. For the Sandila tahsil the increase per centum 

37 H 
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is 24-9 or nearly 25 per centum. In pargaua Sandfla the 
increase has been largest, viz.^ 42‘6, the reason being that the 
large taluqckrs in that pargana kept on good terms with the 
chakladar, who, too, found it better to be morderate in his 
demands from them, as with the inferior force at his disposal 
he was not sure of being able to coerce them. The sum-* 
mary settlement was hastily made on the basis of the pre- 
vious payments. In tahsil Hardoi the rise is neaidy 58 per 
centum, but the tahsil c.an well bear it ; the rates are lower, 
and land lor land the Hardoi parganas are better than the 
Sandila ones, the population is however moi'o sparse. 

In tahsil Bilgram the increase is Rs. 1,09,207, or 38’02 
per centum ; not a large increase, seeing that the summary 
jama was a light one, and since 18.58 mucli more laud has been 
brought under cultivation, and rents have risen at least 30 
per centum. The revenue rate with this increase is only 
Re. 1-13-0 per cultivated acre, and there are two good par- 
ganas, Malldwan and Kachandau, the latter a small khadar 
pargana of only 34 villages. 

Statement ahowhig the ineidenee of the revised jama. 


* 

sm 

r/i 

•§ 

Pargana. 

Kumber of villages 
including waste 
land grants. 

Former jama exclnd- 
ing cesses. 

Revised jama exclud- 
ing cesses. 

ol 

OJ 

1 

Increase per ceutum. 

Revised jama includ- 
ing cesses. 

Remarks- 

1 

2 

3 

WM 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

<( 

n < 
5 1 

n[ 

Balanmu ... 
Kixlliatimal... 
Gondwa ... 

Sandila 

Total ... 

Bawan 

Ban gar 

Sar& 

Gopamau ... 

Total ... 

14 

72 

117 

213 


ii8. 

20,406 

46,169 

1,05,146 

1,92,553 

Rs. 

2,390 

4,600 

8,107 

67,524 

13*3 

11-07 

8-35 

42*6 

I 

1 Muiin mauzanot 
shown in columns 
4 to 8, 

6 Muafi manzas 
not shown in co- 
lumns 4 to 8- 

4Muafi mauzanot 
shown. 

1 Mnud mauzanot 
shown. 

29 Mu5il mauza 
not shown. 

416 

2,91,C49 

3,64,276 

72,627 

24*9 

8,73,883 

m 

96 

35 

240 

30,520 

51,132 

45,798 

1 >06,6 18 

45,251 

85,990 

60,132 

1,75,445 

14,731 

34,858 

14338 

68,827 

48-27 

68*17 

82*98 

66 47 

46,38» 

88,140 

61,(S3S 

478 

2,84,063 

3,66,816 

1,82,764 

67*92 

8,76,989 
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Statement showing the incidence of the revised jama— { concluded.) 


XrH 

ca 

rSi 

h 

Pargana. 

Number of villages including 
waste land grants. 

Former jama excluding cesses. 

Revised jama excluding cesses. 

Increase. 

Increase per cent. 

Revised jama including cesses. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

j r 


*114 

05,677 

74,689 

19,012 

34*16 

76,650 

< 1 

Mala wan ... 

123 

69,209 

1,02,292 

33,083 

47*80 

1,04,850 

pj J 

a “i 

KacliandaUj 

34 

23,082 

33,782 

10,700 

46*36 

34,626 

§ j 

Sandi ... 

*U1 

1,03,321 

I,a7,2i8 

93,897 

23*13 

1,30,399 


Kati&rf ... 

80 

36,204 

. 68,809 

22,605 

62*44 

60,279 


Total ... 

492 

2,87,493 

3,96,790 

1,09,297 

3802 

4,06,710 

,r 

Bawan 

69 

18,560 

28,435 

9,876 

63*21 

39,146 


PaU 

92 

26,197 

37.041 

11,844 


37,967 

ft 

Pachowha ... 

80 

25,837 

46,158 

20,321 

78-65 

47,314 

H 

■< 

Pihaiii Pan- 

81 

24,310 


16,866 

65*26 

KUlLliM 


darwa. 







m ^ 

S a r a m a a- 

42 

16,487 

22,238 

6,811 

35*25 

22,856 


nagar. 







CQ 

Siiabaliad ... 

143 

71,627 

93,426 

21,899 

30*62 

95,7621 



43 

12,937 

24,517 

11,680 

89*61 

25,130 


Mans dr na- 

25 

8,652 

11,128 

2,476 

28*62 

11,406 


gar. 








Total 

1 

675 

2,03,507 

3,03,179 

99,672 

48*98 

3,10,760 


* Those nnmbers arc exclusive of the villages received from Earakbabad. 

187. The rent-rates for different classes of villages are 
given below. In assessing villages I unhesitatingly lowered or 
increased particular villages, a's I found it necessary to do so, 
according to the natural and casual variations that would 
always occur ; as is explained, averages though a guide, are 
not everything. 
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A verage rent-rates according to different classes of mausas arranged 

parganawar. 


General classes. 

Pargana, 

GrOIND. 

mvt. 

Bcmarks. 

Irrigated. 

D4mat mat(ar. 

BMr, 

Irrigated. 

4>> 

03 

bo 

1 

’a 

P 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 


Tahsil Sandila, 







i ( 

Balamau «•% 

9‘8 

6*0 

4*0 

34 

2*a 



Kalianmal 

7*8 

6*0 

8.0 

3*0 

2*2 

The ** Goind^' preper 


Goudwa 

9*2 

1 60 

3.0 

30 

2'2 

1 is considered as all 


Satidila f- 

0 2 

6*0 


S'O 

2*2 

irrigated. 


Balaraau 

8’8 


8*0 

2*8 

1*14 


'S “ ) 

Kiilianmal 

7*0 


8*0 

2*8 

1*14 



Goudwa «M 

8*2 

6*0 

3*0 

2*8 

1*H 



Saiidila m. 

8*2 

6*0 

30 

2'B 

1‘14 



Kalianmal 

82 


2*0 

2 2 

1*8 



Gondwa ••• 

6 8 

4*0 

2*0 

2*2 



"•3 t 

ISandila 


4*0 

20 

2*2 

|M 



1 TaJM HardoL 








Bawan 

G*8 

5 0 

3*0 

3*0 

20 


1 

Ban gar 

70 

6*0 

3*0 

SO 

2*0 


O N 
/ 

Sard 

7*8 

. 6>n 

8*0 

3*0 

2*0 

It is the bhOr in the 

3 ^ 

Gopamau 

614 

6*0 

8 0 

8*0 


8rd and 4th class 








Tillages that causes 

. ( 

Bdwan 

6*10 

60 

2*8 

2*8 i 

1*12, 

the lowness of their 

^ i \ 

Bangdr o< 

5*14 

m 

2*8 

2*8 

I»l2i 

ratos. 

*"3 ) 

Sara 

6*3 

60 

2*8 

2-8 

M2 



Gopamau 

6*2 

60 

2*8 

2*8 

1*12 


. 1 

Bawan 

5*4 


2*0 


16 



Ban gar 

6*10 

4*0 

20 

2*0 ’ 

16 



Sara •.* 



2-0 

2*0 

l*G 


^ 1 

Gopamau 

5*12 

40 

20 

20 



i ( 

Bdwan •». 

nr.f S 

4*0 

1*8 

1-8 

10 



Oopamau 

jyn, j 

4*0 

1*8 

1-8 

10 


tS 1 

(Inferior villages, 







^ { 

chiefly bhdr). 
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188. The following statement shows the general result 
for each of the classes of mauzas, and the jama demandable 
at the deduced revenue rates, and the jama actually fixed. 
The variations alluded to, in the long run nearly balance 
themselves, and require no special remark here. The No. II. 
statements give the reasons for a village being assessed above 
or below the standard rate for the class. The capabilities of 
the parganas necessitated the dividing them into three classes 
having separate revenue rates. These classifications and 
assumptions of standard rates wore decided on at different 
times as the information regarding them was collected. But 
in consequence of classes of mauzas possessing similar capabi- 
lities occurring in different parganas, I am unable to exhibit 
the general distribution under three heads. As will be seen 
from the statement, there are no 3rd class villages in the small 
pargana ofBalamau, and its best villages are able, as will be 
seen, to bear the rates of Rs, 3 and Ks. 2 on the irrigated and 
unirrigated land. The jama demandable at revenue rates in 
tahsil Sandfla is Rs, 3, G6, 825, and the jama total actually 
fixed is Rs. 3,73,383 after correcting the separate jamas by all 
known information. It will be observed that the first or highest 
class of mauzas has been subdivided. The second class, as 
might be expected, has the most mauzas, it contains 253 villages. 

Statement shoioing the general result for each of the differ mt classes 

of mauzas. 


CO 

1 

'cS 

§ 

o 

Ecveme rate. 

Pargana, 

CulliTated area 
in acres. 

,X3 ^ 

«» Cl 
rcJ 

tt Oi 

OS p 

gg 

£ 

B8 M 

S 

t-3 

K60 

13 

S ^ 

^ *0 
oi a 

.a , 

W cu 
eSfa O 

Actual revenue 
rate of j a m a 
fixed. 

Irrigated. 

n3 

0) 

3) 

•g 

i! 


Bs. a. p. 

Us. a, p. 

Tethsd Bilgram. 


Rb, 

Bs. 

Ks, a. p, 

. 1 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 


B,032 

18,572 

12,707 

2 8 7 

i 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

Malldwim ... 

10,250 

40,802 

43,861 

2 11 2 


3 0 0 

2 0 0 

Kachandau *.* 

5,021 

14,089 

12,763 

2 2 6 


3 0 0 


8dudi 

29,602 

68,16 ft 

73,900 

2 7 U 

s 1 

S 0 O' 

2 0 0 

Katiari 

4,808 

9,864 

9,760 

2 0 6 

TO 1 

3 8 0 

1 8 0 

Bilgram 

27,816 

66,761 

60 760 

1 13 2 

s 

2 8 0 

1 8 0 

Malldwan 

29,717 

64,477 

62,217 

1 12 1 


2 8 0 


Kachandaii 

11,009 

23,176 

21,607 

1 IS 3 

■§ 

2 8 0 

1 8 0 

Saudi 

20,130 

47,606 

47,779 

1 10 3 

w I 

2 8 0 

1 8 0 

Katiari 

31,696 

64,056 

48,106 

1 8 4 
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^atement showing the general remit for each of the dif event classes of 
mauzas. — (continued). 


General class. 

Bevenue rate. 

Pargana. 

Cultivated area in 
acres. 

Jama demondable at 
revenue rate. 

Jama actually fixed 
including cesses. 

Actual revenue rate 
of jama fixed. 

Irrigated, 

Unirrigated. 








Tahsil Bdgram'-^ 














(concluded). 



Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 


S 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Bilgram 


7,917 



1 

5 

2 

eb 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Mallawan 

... 


7,036 

6,587 

1 

4 

5 

1 

2 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Kachauduu 


192 

279 

256 

1 

5 

4 


S 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Sandi 

• • • 

6,622 

8,046 

7,597 

1 

2 

4 

CO . 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Katiiiri 

• •• 

2,284 

2,967 

2,423 

1 

1 

0 

^ ( 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Bilgram 

• •• 


2,594 

2,480 

0 13 

2 


2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

M alia, wan 


1,982 

2,149 

2,185 

1 

1 

8 

''■si 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Stlndl 


1,147 

1,197 

1,114 

0 

16 

6 








Total 

• •• 

2,19,186 

4,18,268 

4,06,710 

1 

14 

2 








Tiilisil Shd/iabdd. 







r 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Barwan 


1,680 

3,346 

3,410 

2 

0 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Pali 


1,004 

2,057 

2,109 

2 

1 

7 

to 1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Pachoba 

••• 

3,548 

8,668 

7,620 

2 

1 

11 

2 » 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Pihfini Pandarwa,,. 

905 

1,838 

1,872 

2 

1 

1 


2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Saroniannagar 


5,16G 

10,471 

11,187 

2 

2 

8 

« 1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Sh&habad 


12,763 

31,163 

30,176 

2 

5 

10 

" 1 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Alamnagar 


4,560 

10,342 

10,037 

2 

3 

3 

L 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Mansur n agar 


1,491 

3,! 75 

3,183 

2 

2 

2 

r 

2 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Barwan 


1 4,327 

22,098 

20,916 

1 

7 

6 

1 

2 

8 

0 

] 

8 

0 

P&li 


16,893 

25,088 

24,288 

1 

7 

0 

i 1 

2 

.4 

0 

I 

4 

0 

Pachoha 


12,870 

18,022 

16,649 

1 

4 

8 

is i 

2 

8 

0 

X 

4 

0 

Piliani Pandarwa... 

19,833 

35,858 

32,420 

1 

10 

2 

« \ 
ns * 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Saroniannagar 


6,269 

9,834 

9,1S9 

1 

7 

4 

a I 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Slidhitbad 


33,699 

6S,.568 

53,326 

1 

12 

4 

1 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Alamnagar 


7,721 

15,647 

14,392 

I 

13 

10 

L 

2 

8 

0 

I 

4 

0 

Mansdrnagar 


4,161 

7,796 

7,696 

1 

13 

3 

r 

2 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

Barwan 


3,610 

3,940 

3,868 

1 

1 

2 


2 

0 

o: 1 

0 

0 

Pali 


>0,196 

10,6!6 

10,400 

1 

0 

4 

w* 

tn 

2 

0 

0 

' 1 

0 

0 

Pachoha 


18,110 

20,636 

17,413 

0 

15 

5 

ti 1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Pih&ni Pandarwa 


6,877 

6,271 

6,818 

1 

1 

4 

rp 

2 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

Saromaiinagar 


2,078 

2,968 

2,640 

1 

3 

7 


2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Sbihabad 


4,369 5,306 

6,485 

1 

4 

0 



mmrn 



... 


Alamnagar 

•*« 

163 

94 

701 

... 


1 

2 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Mansurnagar 


408 

694 

627 

1 

7 

2 

»• f 

2 

0 

0 

0 

)2 

0 

Barwan 


1,346 

i.oiro 

951 

0 11 

4 

CO 1 

C3 • 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

PfiU 


1,453 

1,326 

1,170 

0 

12 

U 

■3i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Pachoha 


7,833 

6,608 

5,732 

0 

11 

9 

t 

2 

0 

0 

0 12 

0 

Piliani Pandarwa,.. 

1,284 

1,137 

1,070 

0 

13 

4 

^ 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Shahdbad 

••• 

915 

790 

776 

0 

13 

7 







1 

Total 

... 


3,30,117 

3,10,760 

1 

8 

5 
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Statement slioioing the general remit for each of the different classes 
of mauzas. — {^concluded). 


General clas**. 

RBVMNUK KATE* 

1 

Pargnna. 

Calfivated area in 
acres. 

4A 

ci 

0 

""S • 

01 cj 

c « 
rt u 

S 2 

VL' » 

^ 0 

03 

eS 

IS 

hj 

Jama actually fixed 
includiog cesses. 

0 

1 

M Q) 

5? S 

gg 

i If 

1 Z o 
< 

Irrigated. 

i 

ts 

u 

'3 1 

p 1 



. a. 

P- 

Us. 

. a. 

P- 

Tahsil Sandila, 


Rs. a p.i 

Ks. 

Us. a. p. 

( 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Balamni 


),M2 

3,807 

.3,073 

2 6 9 

1st J 

3 

0 

i) 

1 

8 

(1 

Kaliannial 


Bftm 

11,341 

11,047 

2 3 0 

class. 1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Gondwa 

•AJ 

28.06(5 

J)9,tl22 

67,'253 

2 2 0 

( 

3 

0 

0 

1 

« 

0 

Sandila 

»»«• 

S7,39l 

59,96 1 

61,026 

2 4 0 

( 


a 

0 

1 

8 

0 

I^iilainan 


0,8l'O 

J 7,1 01) 

17,045 

1 11 19 

Slid J 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Kali«nnial 

... 

1 8.07 1 

:n,078 

32,089 

1 12 11 

class. ] 


s 

0 

\ 

8 

0 

Oondwa 


25.()(i7 

41,3.31 

40,079 

1 13 2 

1 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Sandila 


6-1,1119 

1,20,590 

1,18,627 

1 1.1 7 

% 

fl 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

Kaliannial 


2,5.6 

2,8(n 

2,087 

1 2 9 

class. J 

% 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

(londwa 



3,462 

.1,54.9 

1 3 7 

2 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

Sandilu 


18,298 

18,173 

‘ 17,215 

1 0 11 








ToUl 


2O(;,803 

3,00,826 

3,73,383 

1 13 9 








l^ahsil Ilardoi. 





i 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Rawnn 


7,79.1 

15,214 

14,751 

1 14 3 

1st ] 

2 

8 

<1 

1 

6 

0 

Hangar 


2V.>6S 

48,038 

40,660 

i 13 10 

class. 1 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Sara 

.... 

14,008 

32,178 

.12.649 

2 3 7 

( 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Oopamau 


56,2»a 

1,06,007 

1,09,304 

1 15 10 


2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Bfiwan 


17,960 

1 30,210 

28,466 

1 9 4 

?nd J 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Ban gar 


24,612 

39,777 

37, no 

1 8 1 

class, j 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Sara 

»*« 

13,603 

27,142 

26,501 

1 15 3 

K 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Gopamati 


34,060 

64,887 

62, ,368 

1 9 0 


2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

BA-wan 


2,703 

3,180 

3,025 

1 1 11 

3rd \ 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Ban gar 

• •• 

3, .333 

4,031 

4,480 

2 6 6 

class. 1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Sara 


1,990 

2,622 

. 2,485 

1 4 0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Gopamau 

•M 

10,540 

11,026 

11,299 

1 2 0 

4t]i < 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

BSwan 

••f 

J80 

139 

162 

0 13 0 

class, i 

2 

0 

0 

0 12 

1 

0 

Gopamau 

*f t 

8,440 

0,918 

: 6,810 

0 12 11 








Total 


220,610 

3,82,618 

8,75,989 

1 11 3 


189. The table following shows the extent of the good, 
middling and bad lands. In tahsil Sandila the 3rd or lowest 
class is fortunately not large, the percentage of its cultivated 
area to the total cultivation is 10'94 or a little under one- 
ninth of the whole, the second division of the 1st class is 29'7, 
as will be seen. 
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Statement showing the extent of the good, middling and had lands. 



Standard revenue 
rate of earh gene- 
ral class. 

a 

’o 

k 

fl 

an 

as 

tn 

p 


CO 

CQ 

rp as " 

<L> W 
■4-» C3 • 

g o| 

'§ 

S ^ k 
« C-5 
a> ® 

X3 &0 g 

General class. 

Irrigated, 

Unirrigated. 

a 

O 

O 

a 

53 

Total area. 

»•* 

u 

a 

v 

*1-. 

"3 

O 

Bm 

u 

JS 

3 

S 

J3 

4.A 

r-l 

P 

o 

0'S 

O s-» 

a> <i> o 

Sl 

to O 

H os3 

0) S 
o S a 
g a o 

fit 

Sandila, 

1st class 

Us. a.p. 

2 0 0 

lis. a. p. 

2 0 0 

2 

2al67 

1,642 

179 

*81 

Ditto 

3 0 0 

1 8 0 

135 

114,689 

59,655 

26,317 

29*70 

class ••• 

2 8 0 

1 8 0 

253 

206,584 

117,587 


58 55 

drd class ««, 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

26 

33,774 

21,779 

6,368 

10*94 

1 otal flf • 


... 

416 


200,863 

76,968 

100* 

HardoL 








1st class 


ISO 

212 

202,544 

103,019 

61,294 

46*72 

Slid ff ••• 

2 8 0 

14 0 

204 

159,639 

90,285 

43,276 

40*94 

^rd „ 

S 0 0 

10 0 

42 

27,916 

18,586 

6,097 

8*43 

4th 

2 0 0 

0 12 0 

20 

13,221 

8,620 

2,459 

391 

Total 



478 

403,320 

220,610 

113,126 

100* 

TaAs{l Bilgram, 

ri 







1st class »«• 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

124 

98,675 

61,613 

14,719 

2VU 

^Jid 

2 8 0 

1 8 0 

207 

215 927 

129,327 


69*0 

5rd „ 

2 4 0 

1 4 0 

63 

33,756 

22,097 

6,606 

10*08 

4th t«« 

and 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

and 
14 0 

0 12 0 

18 

8,737 

6,149 

1,608 

2*81 

Total 


... 

492 

356,996 

219,186 

69,337 

100* 

Tahsi Skaha» 
6ad, 








1st class ••• 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

93 

64,967 

31,117 

14,761 

15 25 

2nd „ 

and 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

and 
18 0 

1 8 0 

307 

208,908 

116,763 

68,768 

66*75 

3rd „ 

and 

2 6 0 
and 

2 4 0 

2 0 0 

and 

1 4 0 

and 
14 0 

1 0 0 

134 

69,6S1 

41,390 

17,400 

21*71 

4th „ 

and 

2 4 0 

2 0 0 

and 
14 0 

0 12 0 

1 

41 

16,539 

12,831 

2,361 

6 29 

Total 



675 

360,096 

1 

204,001 

03,293 

100* 

1 


38 H 
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190. Pargana G-ondwa is the nearest to Lucknow j 
it is bounded on the north-east by the river Gumti, on the 
south by the Malhiabad tahsfl, Lucknow, and on the west 
by pargana Kalianmal and Sandfla khds ; it is of an irregu- 
lar shape. In area pargana Gondwa is 140 square miles, 
it contains 117 mauzas. There are in it 45 raahdls,; the 
number of souls to the square mile is 350 ; it is chiefly 
inhabited by Hindus. 

There are 45,531 Hindus and only 3,604 Muhammadans; 
the proprietors are mainly Bais Thakurs; one of their Chiefs, 
lUja Bandhir Singh’s estate is in the pargana. 

It is rather out-of-the-way, in a corner, and is not suf- 
ficiently opened out with roads; though not far from the city 
of Lucknow its people are rustic and somewhat backward. 

The Baises are said to be addicted to female infanticide. 
The villages skirting the Gumti are many of them of light 
soil and are under average, but in the centre and south of the 
pargana the bulk of the land is good average. The tract of 
“ usar ” which runs up from Jhindar Malhiabad strikes into 
the southern portion of this pargana and has to be carefully 
eliminated from the assessable area. There is little jungle. 
Markets are required, and, as before said, rottds. The par- 
gana has many jhfis for irrigation, which arc capable of im- 
provement, and will doubtless some day be deepened, pud- 
dled, and dammed for the storage of rain-water, as is done in 
Eastern and South-eastern Oudh, but is very seldom done 
here. 


191. Pargana Kalianmal is hounded on the north by 
the Gumti, on the south and west by pargana Sandila khds, on 
the east by pargana Gondwa. It is compact. In area it is 
63 square miles; it contains 72 mauzas and 37 mahdls. It is 
inhabited almost entirely by Sukarwars, a clan of R4jputs 
who keep much to themselves. The villages are many of 
them small, and the holdings are much subdivided. There 
is much land in “ sir,” cultivated by the proprietors, who are 
numerous. 

192. Pargana Sandfla khds is a large tract of country 
stretching from the Gumti on the north to the Sai river 
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on tte south, in its greatest length it is 31 miles from its 
northern-most point to its southern-most, and in its greatest 
breadth towards the south it is 22 miles across. It is bound- 
ed bj the Gumtion the north, and by the Sai on the south, in 
part of its line, and partly by parganas Mohan and Aunrds 
( Lucknow), on the w'est it is bounded by parganas Gopamau and 
Baldmau, and on the east by Kalianmal, Gondwa, and Malhia- 
bad, Lucknow. Its area is 329 square miles ; it contains 213 
mauzas and 84 mahdls. Its chief town is Sandila, which used 
to be the headquarters of a chakladar. The clans most met 
with -here are the Nikumb Thdkurs and the Janwdrs, but as 
will generally be found in the vicinity of the large towns, there 
are a good many Muhammadan and Kdyath proprietors, whose 
ancestors were in the Nawdbi service. 


193. Pargana Bdldmau is very small and scarcely 
requires separate notice. Its area is 26 square miles ; it 
contains 14 mauzas and 9 mahdls. Here the Kachoha 
Kdjputs are found. It is situate on the Sai, and its land 
is fair throughout. There is less dsar in this pargana than 
the others. There is little jungle. 


194. The tahsil of Sandila consists of 416 mauzas 
and 175 mahdls; its area is 557 square miles ; there are 
200,863 cultivated acres, of which 66,014 acres are irrigated 
and 144,849 acres unirrigated. The proportion of cultivated 
land to culturable is 2'61, that is, there are rather more than 21- 
acres under cultivation to each acre which in cour.se of time 
may be cultivated. There are 67,782 barren acres. The 
revenue rate per acre on the cultivation falls thus — 




Rs. a. 

P- 

iu Gondvvu at 


... 1 14 

2 

Sandila 

. . . 

... 1 12 

7 

J^alarnan 

... 

... 1 12 

6 

55 Kallianmal 55 

... 

... 1 12 

6 


The reason the rate is a little higher in Gondwa is that 
the properties are larger in this pargana, in other words 
there are fewer proprietors. Besides, though there is some 
•dsar in the pargana, there is less deterioration of the adjoin- 
ing fields from it than there is in pargana Sandila, where 
in some places a saline efflorescence crops up in small patches 
in the middle of the fields, lowering thereby the rents of them. 
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195. In talisil Hardoi, the following table tpill shoir 
the size of the different parganas and the number of estates 
and mauzas in them : — 


Tahsil. j 

I’argana. 

Area in 
square miles. 

umber o£ 
estates. 

K — 

Number of 
m au2as. 

1 

1 

Bawan ... 

69 

43 

67 

Jiardoi -j 

1 

1 

Bangar 

Sara »«. ••• 

\4ii 

90 

60 

66 

96 

85 


[ 

Goparaau 

.138 

114 

240 


196. Pargana Bangar, in which the sadar station is, 
lies to the south of pargana Bfiwan, and is hounded on the 
east by the large pargana of flopamau, on the west it touches 
Sandi, and on the south it marches with Bilgram and Mal- 
lauwdn. 

It is inhabited by Gaur Thalcurs, and Dhdkurs, and 
there are some Gahalwars. It is well-watered from jhils, and 
over half of its area large W'ells with a ramp are made, which 
can always be relied on. The soil is generally good, hut it 
is a backward pargana. 

197. Pargana Bawan is not so good as pargana Bangar. 
It has more “ btuir” and less pennanettt water-supply, but 
the “ bluir ” villages are not numerous, nor do they lie to- 
gether. It is between Sara and Bangar and has a part of 
Goparaau on its eastern flank, and on the west it touches 
Barwan and Saromannagar, Its watered area is not so good 
as that of pargana Bangar. 

The Gaur Thakurs are found here too in numbers and 
a few Sombansis. 

198. Pargana Sara, which, on the north, touches Shdha- 
hdd, is bounded on the south by Barwan and partly by Gopa- 
mau, on its east too is pargana Goparaau and the Shdhahad 
pargana laps round, it on the west. Gaur Thdkurs hold 
nearly all its villages. It is full of jhils and marshes and 
the soil is nearly all over good, but the pargana is backward 
like all the Hardoi parganas. 

199. Pargana Gopamau on the Gumti is a large par- 
gana, comprising all descriptions of land from the ‘best watered 
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duHiat to bad unirri^able bbiir. It stretcbes from Pibani and 
Mansurnagar on tbe north to Balamau and Sandila on 
the south, and runs up to Hardoi khds on the west. It 
is inhabited by Chauhans, Ahbans, Chandels, Gahalwars, 
Gaurs, and Janwdrs, a few Muhammadans and Kayaths. The 
villages near Gopdmau, and on the east near the Gumti, are 
light and bad. It, too, is a backward pargana. The proprie- 
tary bodies are large and used to be turbulent, particularly 
the Ahri Ahrori, and Sukrori Chandels, who could not he 
coerced, owing to their thick jungles and numbers. 

200. Hardoi parganas are backward as compared with 
the Sandila ones. They have rather more culturable land 
untilled than they have cultivated acres, and rents are lower, 
partly because there is less competition from being more land 
and fewer souls to the square mile, only 300 to Sandlla’s 369, 
and partly because the parganas are not so well opened out 
with good roads, on which laden carts can travel all the year 
round, and because there are fewer large markets and the 
cultivators have amongst them more Pasis, Dhhnuks, and 
Arakhs, and these half reclaimed tribes are not good at 
husbandry, though enterprising too in their way. 

201. The tahsil was an easier one to assess than San- 
dila, perhaps I found it more easy from practice, but where 
there is much jungle, it is, I think, an easier task. The 
villages were not so difficult to class. Rent-rates are higher 
here except in pargana Sard, which is all over good. The 
bad villages were easily discovered by inspection, and as 
will be seen in the statement given above there was a better 
and larger general average of fair villages than in Sandila. 

202. Tahsil Bllgram consists of five parganas, Bilgram, 
Malldwdn, Kachandau, Sandi and Katidri. The villages of 
the last two parganas, Sdndi and Katidri, are a good deal 
interlaced. The tahsil is a large one, in area it is 558 square 
miles. There are 296 mahdls'in it, including the mudfi rent- 
free villages, 11 in number. 

The tahsil is well-cultivated ; there are 219,186 acres of 
cultivation to 69,337 acres of culturable land, that is, out of 
every 100 acres leaving out barren, there are 76 acres under 
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})lougli. Thefo arc 55,7D4 acres barren. The talisil lies alono- 
the left bank of tlio Ganges, and is iairly populou>s, S7(> souls 
to the square mile. 

203. Pai'gana Bilgram on the south and sontb-ivest 
touches the Ganges. 

It consists of 114 villages. To the west where it joins 
Sandi it is light, and on the cast whore it rims' up to Mallhwaii 
there are few inferior villages. The pargana, on the whole, 
is a fair one, tlio south and south-west sides of it are good; 
The revenue rate is He 1-11-3 jycr acre, which I consider iftost 
reasonable. Mr. McMinn assessed this pargana: Jt was 
necessary, as will be seen in the No. 11. staienicnts, to revise 
a few of the villages. 

There is some talnkdari in Bilgrain i Wasi Haidar, Muhara- 
Inad Ashraf arc the chief talukddrs. Thakur Dal Singh, too, 
has seven villages in the pargana. 

204. S/mdi pargana lies on the south side of the Gumti 
river. It is much interlaced with the Katiari villages. The 
north-east side of the ]iargana is light, hut the river villages 
are nearly all good. The increase here is small, only 23-13 
per ceutuin. it was tho headquarters of achakladar, and he, 
being close to tlio zamindars, could get iu tho better jamas. 
The summary jamas were based a good deal on the Nawabi 
ones. Proprietary rights were very weak in some of the 
villages in the close neighbourhood of tho fort. As in Bil- 
gram, there is a sprinkling of the Muhammadan proprietors; in 
Sdndi the barren lands are nearly all held by Muhammadans, 
as might be supposed. The detail of tho incidence of the re- 
vised jama is given in para. 186. 

205. Malldwdn is the best pargana in the tahsil. B 
consists of 123 villages, in area it is 136 square miles. Kents 
are higher hsre, being better watered and having amongst its 
inhabitants a number of Kurmis who are industrious and 
excellent agriculturists. Sugarcane crops of high value are 
■here raised, still the revenue rate is only Ke. 1-14-10 per acre. 

206. Kachandan is all khddir, it is subject to jfloods, 
hut the rabi benefits by them, and they do not Iiere lay great 
store by their kharif. 
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There are only 34 villages in the pargana. The laud is 
nearly the same quality all over. Differences in assessments 
of the different villages arise from there being more or fewer 
assamis in some of the villages, and from floods taking a par- 
ticular line and always injuring certain mauzas. If a village 
has few assdmis the rents in it will be found lower; the 
same is often the case if the proprietors are ill-provided with 
farming stock, or have no capital so that they are unable to 
make advances to tenants when bullocks die. Having no 
specially bbdr or light inferior villages, the revenue rate here 
is Re. 1-15-5. This is as it should be; allowing for floods 
and fewness of tenants in some inconsiderable number of vil- 
lages, it is plain that where there are no specially low inferior 
villages, the general average must run more evenly and high- 
er, "irrigation is not indispensable here, being khddir near the 
Ganges, the soil remains moist till late, 

207. Katiari is a river pargana; it comprises 80 mauzas; 
its area is 00 square miles. The soil is hard, tenacious, cold 
clay, requiring strong ])lough-bullocks, yet with favorable 
rains, going late in the season, fine crops are raised, Floods 
do good and harm. They deposit “ seo,” rich alluvial mud, 
which enriches the land much. They likewise spoil the 
•kharff sometimes, and cattle die if not removed timely to the 
uplands. The revenue rate here is only Re. 1-8-4 ; all allow- 
ances have been made. The population rate is less here 
than in other parts of the tahsil. It is only 188 souls per 
square mile. 

208. The increase here is considerable. It is 62‘44 ; 
but as these Ivatidr Thdkurs, Rdja Hardeo Bakhsh’s clan, 
paid but very slight jamas in the Nawdbi owing to their 
being close to the Farukhabad boundary, over which they 
could easily decamp, I do uot consider that it is high when 
compared to their rents. It has worked well and there has been 
scarcely a complaint ; indeed, as the highest class of villages 
only shows a revenue rate Rs. 2-0-5, and the average is only 
Re. 1-8-4 per acre, there can hardly be ground for complaint. 
In this pargana irrigation is not a sine qua non ; being a 
khddir tract the land remains moist till late. 

209. The Shdhabad tahsil consists of eight parganas and 
comprises 675 mauzas and fl65 mahdls. its area is 547 
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square miles. It adjoins Sitapur and Klieri in the east and 
north-east and partly on the north. It likewise runs up to 
Shahjdhanpur on the north and north-west, and on the west 
touches Farukhabad. Some of the parganas, such as Mansnr- 
nagar and Saromannagar, containing respectively only 25 
and 42 villages, are very small. In shape it is irregular, 
although some redistribution of parganas have been made 
by order of the Chief Commissioner, half of Sara being put 
into Shdhabad, which gave up Barwan, which again was at- 
tached to Hardoi. 

The revemce rode falls on the diffes'ent parganas as below : — 


Pargana* 

1 

On cultiva- 
tion. 

On Total. 




Ks, a, I). 

Rs a p. 

Shdhabad ... 


•*» 

1 12 11 

1 1 30 

l^ihani 

«•« 


1 7 6 

0 12 6 

Alamnagar ... 

... *.« 

••• »•* 

1 15 7 

0 lo 5 

Man snrnagar 

# • « 


1 la 6 

0 10 8 

Bur wan ... 



1 5 8 

0 la 6 

Pali ... 

... ••• 


1 4 1 

1 0 12 8 

Z^aclxoha ... 

... •<« 


1 1 5 

0 12 11 

{Saromannagar 

• « V 


1 10 5 

0 15 10 



Total 

1 7 8 

0 18 10 


The average population for the square mile in this 
tahsil is 336 souls. 

210. Pargana Shdhabad is a large one, it comprises 143 
mauzas and 73 mahdis. Its area is 131 square miles. The 
tahsil is bounded on the west by the Garra river, and is 
separated from Sitapur and partly from Kheri by the Gumti. 
The west side of the pargana is good, the centre average, 
and the edst and south-east light. All the “ khddir ” of the 
Gumti to the west is good. 

Floods do harm sometimes, their effect has been care- 
fully considered in assessing the different villages. 

211. More Muhammadan proprietors are found in this 
tahsil than elsewhere, and this is natural, as a cadet of the 
Morddabad Pathdn house, Dalail Ivhan, founded a colony at 
Shdhabad 285 years ago. Ills descendants gradually branched 
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off and acquired land in the neiglibourhood. Nawdb 
Husain Ali Khan, a descendant, and Sarfardz Husain Khan, 
son of Nawdb Raadandaz Khan, are still landed proprietors. 
Na-wdb Husain Ali Khan has 27 villages with a jama 
of Ks. 20,708; but the representative of the elder branch, 
Sarfardz Husain Khan, has come down in the world. He 
has only two villages now left to him, and is in debt. The 
rest are small Pathdns of no note. 

There is a good deal of sugarcane grown in this tahsil. 
The coarse unrefined molasses and the cane juice find a ready 
sale at Mr. Carew’s factory at Rosa near Shdhjahdnpur. 
The cane tillage will increase. 

212. Alamnagar is a compact pargana lying along the 
eastern side of Shdhabad from which it is separated by the 
Sukhaitd stream. This pargana is all over good, it is well 
watered. The wells are numerous and large, and for the most 
part the water-supply is copious and permanent. There is 
hardly any real bhiir in the pargana. It is eminently suitable 
for sugarcane cultivation, but this requires capital, and though 
there is at present some cane grown, there is not enough : it 
is held entirely by Nikumb Thdkurs, who are idle, expensive 
in their habits, and indifferent agriculturists. 

There is a great deal of fine jungle land here ; there are 
18,525 culturable acres to 12,434 cultivated, nearly half as 
much more waste than cultivated. The proportion is thus, 
out of every 100 acres there are 40'16 acres cultivated to 
59'84 uncultivated, most of which might be brought under the 
plough. The pargana is backward. 

213. The summary jama was Rs. 12,937, the present 
jama is Rs. 24,517. The increase per centum is 89’5l ; large 
certeiuly. I have assessed this pargana as reasonably as 
possible. The rate on the cultivation is Re. 1-15-7 per acre, on 
the total area it is only Re. 0-10-5 ; every year as new ground 
is broken up, the rate will become easier. But even at pre- 
sent the rate for this good land is easy, the rents here are fair, 
Re. 1 and 14 annas per kham bigha, about five to the acre, are 
common ; there is some Re. 1-4-0 land; there is not much land 
anywhere under 12 annas a kham bigha, save by favor, or 

39 u 
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where it is new banjar and chanchar. Now if 1 3 annas be taken 
as the rate all round for bighd kachd, this would give a re- 
venue rate 13 annas X 5 = 65 annas, or something over two 
rupees an acre, with 18,525 acres to be brought under plough. 
Supposing that eventually only two-thirds of the culturableis 
brought on the rent-roll, and calculating the increase, it will 
be seen that there are largo capabilities for improvement ; it 
will be observed that of the cultivated land 12,434 acres, not 
less than 7,340 acres are irrigated, from this it can be seen 
what good natural capabilities it possesses. 

214. It may be said as the increase per centum is 89^5 
will not these Nikumbs find it difficult to pay up as their 
habits are formed, &c., and a sudden rise, however fair in one 
sense, will be hard to meet, and that perhaps rasadi jamas 
might suit hero better ? 

To this I would reply I consider the remedy is in the 
hands of these Thdkurs ; there is no want of assamis, there 
is, it is true, a good deal of sir. Still they have only to break 
itp the jungle and waste, which is easy jungle. With good 
water-supply, I myself think they can get on, as rents have 
risen at least 20 per centum hero, and since 1858 a good deal 
of land has been cleared ; however, there are not a dozen ma- 
hiUs where rasadi jamas might bo required, and I have 
drawn up a statement which shows where the increase has 
been large. 

This is the only pargana in which I have any doubts at 
all. It may be perhaps advisable to give here and there a 
rasadi jama, but my own opinion is against them. They stop 
progress and encourage idleness. 

215. I am of opinion that it wonld be as well to watch 
this pargana, and see how the revenue comes in; I think they 
can get on, they certainly could if they try. 

The mahdls in which it may be considered advisable to 
defer the imposition of the full jama for eight years are as 
follows : — 

Mabiil ... Manjhli'i. Mahlil ... Simr&wdn. 

Ditto ... Piirsai. Ditto ... Alamnagar khas. 

Ditto ... Ohaiiia. Ditto ... Dhia. 

Ditto ... Para. 
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20 per centum of tlie jama might be deferred for eight years if 
the Commissioner and the Financial Commissioner are in favor 
of such an arrangement. I should mention that these revised 
jamas were given out in January-February, 1868, and came 
into eflfectfrom the kharif of that year Noveraber-December, 
1868, and were collected for the kharif of 1869-70, and I 
think they can be worked. It is very easy to give them a 
progressive jama. 

216. Pihdni Pandarwa is the easternmost pargaaa of 
the tahsll running off to the Gumti, and adjoining Alamnagar on 
the west. It is a light pargana, hardly average; the east side 
of it is sandy, and^ water on this side is scarce. Its area is 
80 square miles ; it contains 81 mauzas and 61 mahdls ; the 
chief town is Pihdni, inhabited chiefly by Muhammadans, off- 
shoots, some of them, from Shdhabad, though the chief 
landed proprietors are Saiyads. The villages here vary much, 
some of the centre, western and southern mauzas are good, 
but the eastern side and part of the north of the pargana are 
under average. There is not so much jungle, though there 
is still a fair extent of it, 12,741 acres culturable, including 
groves, to 27, .899 acres of cultivation. The revenue rate on 
the pargana is Re. 1-7-5 on the cultivation to 12 annas 6 pies 
on the total area ; it is light. The increase per centum is 65'26 
of the revised jama over the summary jama; but here I have 
no doubt all these jamas will work easily. 

217. Mansurnagar consists of 25 villages only, it lies 
just south of Pihdni and calls for few remarks. It is back- 
ward, but the soil is good all over, and there is plenty of 
water, and very little ‘‘bhdr, ” There is much jungle, 7,740 
acres of waste to 6,060 acres cultivated. The increase per 
centum here is small; it was well up before; increase only 
28’62 per centum. 

218. Saromannagar is a small pargana consisting of 
42 villages. 

It lies south of Shdhabad and is cut up somewhat with 
ndlas, the Grauria and Narbhu. Its area is only 35 square 
miles, population per square mile 446. It calls for little re- 
mark; here too there is waste to come up, nearly half as, mm^ 
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waste as tliere is cultivation, 5,883 acres waste to 13,503 cul- 
tivated acres. The pargana is above average. A good deal 
of ndla irrigation. The increase here per centum is 35-25, all 
the jamas here are working well, 

219, Barwan lies on both banks of the river Garra; it is 
held almost entirely by Sombansi Rdjputs noted for female 
infanticide. It consists of 69 mauzas and 55 mahals. Its 
area is 53 square miles. It is much cut up by ndlas, the Suk- 
haita runs through it, and irrigates a good deal of land. It 
lies south of Saromannagar and stretches out beyond to the 
south-west of it, on the east it adjoins Hardoi. It is full of 
marshes. There is a good deal of stiff matidr land, a cold 
soil of clay. 

The pargana is somewhat backward and rents are not 
high here. 

It is lightly assessed, the revenue rate falls Re. 1-5-8 
per acre on the cultivation. This is decidedly light. 

The jamas here will work easily. It is pattidari, and 
the proprietors have a good deal of “ sir; ” very few of them 
are rich. 

The land is well adapted for sugarcane, and I see they 
are getting tip the tillage. Floods do harm sometimes and have 
been duly considered. 

These Sombansis arc turbulent. They used to bo great 
thieves, but are now settling down quietly. The increase 
per centum here is 53-21, but it will be easily met, as rents 
here are rising daily, and there are 82-90 acres to come under 
plough. 

220, Parganas Pdli and Pachoha may be considered 
together. They lie together; Pachoha being to the north of 
Pdli, and on its northernmost limits touching Shdhjahdnpur, 
while on the west it adjoins the Farukhabad district. 

These parganas lie exactly between the rivers Garra on 
the east of them and the Sendha river skirting the west. 
The parganas have many features in common. The villages 
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running along and near the Sendha and Garra rivers are all 
good, wHle the centre villages lying higher are sandy and 
^o-ht. P^li is a little the better pargana of the two. There 
are more good villages met and fewer “ bhiir ” ones ; Pdli too 
has more jungle and “ diimat.” Powslr Rdjputs held nearly 
all of Pachoha. In Pdli there is a sprinkling of Muhammadans 
and Brahmans. But the principal landholders are Sombansi 
Thdkurs. There is one talukdar in Pdli, Rdjah Dip Singh, 
the chief of the Sombansis in these parts. 

I had a good deal of trouble in assessing these parganas, 
and more so with Pachoha than with Pdli, as explained in 
the No. II. statements. I was obliged to give out very light 
jamas, as these men being near the district of Farukhabad and 
Shdhjahdnpur could not be got at by Nawdbi authorities, for 
if pressed they only had to move across the Sendha river, 
and they were safe. The revenue rate on the cultivation in Pdli 
is only Re. 1-4-1 per acre, and on the total area it is Re. 
0-12-11 only. I have every belief that these parganas are 
most resonably assessed. 

221. Indeed; as reported in the No. II. statements, I fre- 
quently did not dare put on the mauzas the full jama as the 
co-sharers were so numerous and the rise so great. The rise 
(see para. 186) in Pdli is 47-0 per centum, this is not much. 
In Pachoha the rise can be met, I am confident, for it should 
be much more at half assets, but I dare not here make it an 
arithmetical question. Zamiudars here would pay Rs. 50 or 
■Rs. 40 fora village whose admitted assets were Rs. 600. Under 
any circumstances the rise would be considerable, but their 
cultivated area now is double what it was in the Nawdbi when 
they had but a precarious livelihood, as they did not then 
care to show much breadth of cultivation when they knew 
that’ the fiscal authorities would be sure to demand larger 
jamas. 

In theNawdbi there was an appraisenaent yearly ; if 
much cultivation was visible in February, the jamas would be 
•raised. In fact the conditions are quite different now ; then 
they ploughed and sowed little, now they plough and sow 
twice as much, and rents have risen 30 per centum, owing to 
the security they now enjoy under our strong Government, 
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222. Much, of these remarks applies to most of tbe 
parganas ; in all, the cultivated area has much increased since 
1856, and the agriculturists devote more money, time and 
labor to their lands. 

It is true they have no ablcari and rahdari perquisites, 
but these were, after all, no great matters ; nothing scarcely 
in comparison to what they gain by an increase of rents, and 
by having more land under the plough. 

They feel, of course, that they must now be prompt and 
exact in meeting their revenue engggomcnts, but to this they 
will be gradually broken in. 

223. A fairly-assessed estate should be able to with- 
stand an ordinary calamity caused, say, by hail or by drought, 
if not severe; and I hope the jamas of these estates will be 
able to stand a fair test, and I think they will. Indeed, what 
with the hailstorm of last February and the continued 
drought and short rains, my assessments are being tolerably 
well tested. Temporary transfers of landed property must 
always take place after rights have been enquired into and 
recorded ; they cannot be properly conveyed till then. On 
this subject I had the honor to report on the 7th September 
last. In my No. 554, 1868 A. D., I then said, para. 2, “the 
present drought, the hail in March, the late and unseasonable 
spring rain in March and April last, when threshing-floors and 
the stacked grain got badly wet two or three times, have a 
good deal to do with these mortgages ; and, I may add, as 
causes the cost of litigation during the first 4 years and the 
expenses of journeying on the part of zamindars, some of 
thsm to Sitapur and Lucknow, while prosecuting, their 
appeals.” 

Besides, there are old Nawdbi debts still hampering some 
of the zamindars, and all this easily accounts for mott- 
gages. 

224. In large communities where the co-sharers culti- 
vate “sir” I have endeavoured to give light jamas. The 
assessment of these village republics, where the proprietary 
body is numerous, is difficult. 
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They cannot all live on the land alone. Formerly 
many of our zamindars amongst the Gaur Sombansis and 
Chandels had handsome profits from their cho.uth'" one- 
quarter of what the Pdsis stole across the Ganges, and this was 
not a little; but this is not the worst: worse than the above is 
the regularity and punctuality with which they must now pay 
their revenue. They cannot take to the jungle and tire out 
the tahsildar as they did the chakladar. This they will feel 
for some years. 

225. As before reported, the settlement has been rudely 
tried. Hail in 1868, February, severe drought in 1868-69 
coming on the heels of the hail, a good deal of litigation tak- 
ing people for months from their homes, expenses of survey 
have had to be met and Avithstood, and I consider that the 
zila balance sheet shows a satisfactory state of affairs, all the 
revenue having been paid up. 

226. The zamindars have had, 1 know, to borrow money 
in some instances, but, as reported by me, see my No. 554, 
dated 7th SeptemW, 1868, here and there it was to be ex- 
pected they would have to borrow, as otherwise, how could 
they pay their old debts, and employ vakils and mukhtars 
to conduct their law suits ; how could they get the money 
necessary to support them when away from their houses pro- 
secuting and defending their interests ? However, all this is 
very nearly over ; they have gone through the worst, and, 
if we are blessed with fair harvests, all will pull through ; 
there is no doubt they have undergone much, but it must 
always be so with a new settlement. 

227. In two tahsils the revised settlement has added 
Rs. 2,08,969 to the zila rent-roll, thus Bilgram tahsil increase 
Rs. 1,09,297 ; Shdhabad tahsil increase Rs. 99,672. For the 
whole zila the increase is Rs. 4,14,351, the summary demand 
was Rs. 10,16,712, the revised demand is Rs. 14,31,063. 

228. I feel confident this increase can be paid without 
pressing unfairly on the zamindars. 

As stated above, the only pargana respecting which I have 
any sort of doubt is Alamnagar. 
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I tliink even tliere it is not absolutely necessary to 
defer the imposition of the Government demand for a few 
years. It is one of the best parganas for soil and water : 
there is more culturable land to be broken up than there is 
cultivated. 

The population per square mile almost equals that of Great 
Britain, it is 225 souls to the mile, and, according to the 
printed documents I have. Great Britain had 228 souls to the 
square mile. 

The Thdkurs, though, are idle and extravagant, they real- 
ly cumber the ground, and in these hard times I cannot ad- 
vise the authorities to give them progressive jamas; note the 
proportion of irrigation to dry fields, and this is understated, 
for they always keep back irrigation just before survey; note, 
again, the extent of culturable, there is half as much more 
good waste than there is cultivated land. 

The rate even now of the assessment on the cultivation 
is under Rs. 2 per acre and this cannot be considered high. 

229. It is possible as I am leaving that these Alarana- 
gar men may, although they have given in their kabuliats, 
endeavour to get reductions, and of course they will not set 
to work and break up their waste land, until they feel assured 
that the jamas are to be maintained. 

They have the remedy in their own hands, even now 
they pay under Rs. 2 an acre and if they are to bear their 
share of the burdens of the country they must pay as I have 
assessed them. 

230. However, the pargana altogether is a small one, 
the whole demand on it is only Rs. 24,517, it will be observed 
that by average revenue rates the demand would be Rs. 26,083 
(the total of the different classes, see para. 188), and these 
rates were very carefully ascertained. Had it not been for 
the sudden rise, I should certainly have put on Rs. 28,000, 
because there are such capabilities for increase in this par- 
gana, there being so much good jungle and waste to come 
up. 
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231. The regular demands came in force as folloi^s:— . 

TaML Kharif. 

Sandila ... 74 fasli 

Hardoi ... ditto. 

Bilgram ... 75 fasli. 

Shahabad ... 76 fasli. 

The kabuliats in Sandila and Hardoi were, on the whole, 
filed readilj, and I have heard of no complaints of over-assess- 
ment ; there are no kabuliats unfiled. 

I had to revise a few of my first attempts, but the pro- 
portion was very small ; I had a little more trouble in Hardoi 
with the kabuliats, and this might have been expected as the 
rise was much greater in the Hardoi tahsil. (See statement 
para. 186.) 


SECTION 11. 

Eevision of Assessments. 

232. With regard to the kabuliats in tahsils Bilgram 
and Shahabad, Mr. Bradford makes no remarks : there would 
appear, however, to have been more trouble there, for the 
following kabuliats remained unfiled : — 


Name of Fargana. 

Total Number of 
villages. 

Number un- 
signed. 

Number subse- 
quently re- 
duced. 

Pali 

9d 

S3 

20 

Pachoha 

80 

8 

4 

Katiari ... 

80 

4 

3 

Sarocnaniiaggar ».• 

4>1 

2 

... 

Alamnagar ••• 

43 

1 

1 

Saudi 

141 

1 

»•« 

Bawan .«« m. 

69 

1 

1 


233, Mr, Bradford’s hopes of fair harvests and re- 
duced indebtedness were not fated to be realized. 

The landowners, subseq^uent to the settlement, have sold 
and mortgaged their land as follows. Where mortgages have 

40 n 
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eventually resulted in sales the transaction will he shown 
twice in the statement : — 


Tear. 

Sales. 

Mortgages. 

Total. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1$76 Fasli 


47,320 

2,69,676 

8,16,996 

1277 

••• 

70,907 

3,93,887 

4,64,864 

1278 „ 


97,089 

2,67,610 

3.64,699 

1279 „ 

«• 

97,583 

.3,31,264 

4,23,852 

1280 


1,76,999 

4,66;085 

6,32,084 

7281 f, 


1,15,928 

4,04,670 

5,20,598 

1 232 ff »«• 

••• 

1,60,514 

2,61,411 

4,21,926 

1283 ff **• 

... 

1,08,419 

4.11,273 

5,19,639 


234. Except perhaps during ’77 and ’78 fasli, or 
latterly in ’82 and ’83 fasli, the revenue reports show 
little else besides scanty crops, damage and destruction even 
to these, and increasing fallow year by year. Floods injured 
the kharif chiefly in lowlying lands in ’77 fasli, and almost 
destroyed it in the river parganas in ’78 fasli. The large 
transfers of property are noted in the report for the year, 
and also the impoverished condition of the people, and their 
unpreparedness for the increased assessments. The apparent 
over-assessment in taliiqd Sawaijpur is mentioned, and it is 
stated that complaints against the assessment were most fre- 
quent in tahsil Hardoi, where the most culturable waste 
existed. 


In ’7 9 fasli the almost total destruction of the kharif 
in 5 parganas, and its general failure over the district, the 
poor outturn of the rabi crops, and its destruction by hail in 
numerous villages in four parganas are noticed. 

The many changes in the ownership of property are 
said to denote ‘‘ an annual recurring pressure which can 
only lead to an absolute change of proprietorship.” The 
Deputy Commissioner “affirms with confidence that the 
money borrowed during the year, save a fraction or so, was 
taken to pay the revenue, and for no other purpose. The 
zamindars have been, and are, unable to meet the enhanced 
assessment. There has been a deficiency of assets for 
three years. I am not in a positon to say that the settle- 
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ment oflScer’s jama, taking a favorable year, is too heavy, 
though some villages will require reduction.” 

In ’80 fasli the rabi crops suffered for want of rain. 

In ’81 fasli the kharif was a very scanty one all over 
the district, except the river parganas. The rabi crop also 
was far below the average ; large tracts of land remained un- 
cultivated for want of moisture in the soil. 

The bhiir villages along the Gumti, especially in pargana 
Gopamau, suffered much ; severe frost also occurred. 

The balances of revenue for six years after settlement 
were as follows : — 


Revenue balances real. 


Tear. 

Iq liquidation. 

Doubtful. 

Irrecovonible, 

J276 Fasli, 1868-69 

Ks. a. p. 

26,363 0 1 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

3,164 10 3 

1277 „ J869-70 

61,078 6 1 


86,856 15 6 

1278 „ 1870-71 

9,231 6 11 


1,635 22 9 

1279 „ 1871-72 

30,683 6 lU 

13,264 6 8 

3t,027 10 0 

1280 „ 1872-73 

26,370 4 4 

• .1 

17,677 9 4 

1281 „ 1873-74 

1 38,711 4 2 

62,969 14 5 

12,680 10 0 


235. Complaints of over-assessment now became nu- 
merous, and in December, 1873, instructions were issued 
regarding the method to be adopted in dealing with petitions 
against the assessment, and a careful enquiry was made in 
a certain number of selected villages with a view to ascertain 
the general correctness or otherwise of the assessment. 

In December, 1873, His Excellency Lord Northbrook 
issued instructions with a view to striking off irrecoverable 
balances, suspending demands too suddenly imposed, and 
generally relieving the universal distress in the country. The 
followmg suspensions in demand were granted pending revi- 
sion of assessment, to persons only who were in actual distress ; 
well-to-do landowners, who considered themselves aggrieved 
in the matter of assessment, were left to proceed by petition. 
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Suspensio7t of demand* 


Fargana. 

Total number of Til- 
lages. 

Number of villages in 
which petitions were 
given. 

Number of suspen- 
sions. 

Total demand. 

Amount suspended, | 







Bs. 

a. 

P* 


Siandila 


» « « 

213 

60 

28 

192,661 

13 

9 

4,139 

Oondwa 



117 

17 

54 

106,026 

6 

2 

8,!37 

Krtliaiinial 


CM 

72 

8 

35 

46,884 

6 

1 

4,810 

Balamaii 


M. 

14 

4 

6 

20,367 

7 

0 

1,799 


Total 

«•* 

416 

79 

123 

8,64,279 

0 

0 

18,885 

Bangar 



96 

22 

28 

85,740 12 

2 

5,482 

Bar wan 

• •• 


69 

17 

83 

28,257 

0 

0 

3,233 

Sara, South 



80 

6 

il 

27,606 

9 

3 

1,SA3 

Bawazi 


•f* 

67 

15 

10 

45,286 

11 

8 

1,276 

Gopamau 



S40 

40 

68 

1,74,076 

11 

5 

11,141 


Tola! 

I** 

492 

100 

145 

3,61,482 

12 

6 

92,475 

Sh&bab&d 


i«t 

143 

9 

11 

89,666 

5 

4 

1,388 

Saromanuagar 


42 

10 

7 

22,842 

El 

0 

510 

Alamnagar 


■ tt « 

43 

5 

9 

24,143 

0 

0 

1,440 

Fachpoha 



80 

7 

16 

46,268 

2 

6 

1,518 

Sara, North 

•*% 

4«* 

66 

16 

9 

32,302 

4 

0 

1,004 

Mansurnagai: 

««4 

«*• 

25 

5 

3 

11,089 

0 

0 

165 

Bali *„ 



92 

37 

8 

36,974 

0 

0 

687 

Fehani.,, 

• M 


81 

12 

13 

41,320 

1 

1 

993 


Total 

!•« 

661 

101 

75 

8,03,114 12 11 

7,595 

Bllgram 

••t 

• f» 

*129 

5 

28 

76,922 

6 

0 

2,781 

Katiari 


t*« 

80 

6 

10 

68,321 

0 

0 

2,142 

Kachhandau 

Pii« 


84 


26 

83,856 

6 

0 

5,330 

Saudi 


•«« 

*145 


26 

1,28,536 

10 

0 

6,046 

l^allawau 

ttn 

**• 

123 


31 

1,02,178 

0 

0 

8,406 


Total 

IM 

611 

47 

121 

3,93,813 

6 

0 

24,705 

Grand 

Totau 

»«« 

1,980 

327 

















♦Iflcludos oortaiu Tillages rcceivea from Farukhabad. 
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236. The method observed in revising the assessments 
vas as follows. 

For every mauza a jamabandi in either one or other of 
the following forms was filed : — 

No. 1 . — Form ofjamahandi to he usedin villages where rent is paid in easht 


Name of 
cultivator. 

Number of 
field. 

Name of 
field. 

Area in 
standard 
bighas. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 








No. 2 . — Form of jamabandi to he used where corn rents are paid. 



This jamabandi is first tcnaatwar and secondly jinswar. 

Column 5.— Contains the number of fields belonging to one cultivator under the 
same crop. 

5 , e.—The Khasrah number of those fields. 

„ 7.— The area in standard bighas according to the khasrah of those fields. 

,1 8.-— The actual or the estimate of the whole produce of the fields in column 

5, as the case may be. 

it 9.-*The landlord’s share after the Khur, Gaon Kharch, &c., have been 
deducted and adjusted. 

n 10.— The value according to the price paid at the kharihan by the Baipari 

for each kind of grain. 

u 1 K— Should show the rate of division of crop and the price of grain usedj 

to fill column 10. 
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The one being applicable to cash rents, the other to corn 
rents, if both prevailed both jamabandis were filed, except 
where the corn rents were trifling and confined to the extreme 
outlying lands of the village, for these the patwAris’ money 
valuation in rent rates was accepted, if at all fair, primd fade. 

After putting a fair rate on the sir and rent-free land 
in the case of money rents, and after raising any favorable 
rates of Batai to the normal rate in corn rented jamabandis 
if the total assets dijGFered considerably from an amount dou- 
ble the revenue, a muusarim was then deputed to test and 
verify the jamabandis and to compare them with the bhasras, 
particularly with the object of seeing whether any, and how 
much, land had gone out of cultivation. The verification was 
made by the examination of patwdris and of tenants as to the 
entries under their names, and, if necessary, by an examina- 
tion of the lands. 

■ 4 

237. After verification in the case of money-rented vil- 
lages, a rent statement No. 3. in the following form was pre- 
pared. 



Rent-roll oj mauza j pargana , district 
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<5* 


A 

d 

C2 


•S* 

•fc 

s 

k:) 

•fiaiV 

Ji 

CQ 

"p 

•laqoinfj 'BJS'Bq5[ 


Ed 

t 

•ijnoa 

R. a. p. 


•i* 

I- 


.o 

pQ 

« 



•aoqranj^ Bjsuq^ 










e3 

CQ 

P3 



1 

s 

•vdjy 

pO 

pQ 

ca 

■< 


•iaqiuttjq «as'8qa 


H 

◄ 

1 

•^uaa 

fit 

ofi 

to 

03 


S. 

s: 

•-Baiv 

pfi 

pfi 





CQ 




[ 'aaqranK uis-eqa | | 







ts 

•!^aaa 

e3 





03 



.2» 

I- 

ti 

•»0IV 

pfi 

pfi 


. 



, W 


% 


•joqiunj^ -BastEqa 


'|3 

n 


•!^Tiaa 

d 




PS 



•1 


pfi 



1 

••Bajy 

pfi 





CQ 




•jaqratiiq Bis'Bqx 

1 

*I0I^'8AT^H[nQ JO Ora-Bil 

u-Bino 

-tinaBA m TprtBqBiii'BC %xibx 
--idnora pu-B 'Bis'Bqsi aq^i 
tao jj aoT^o aq? nt paitdraoo 
aq o^^ St Jadad siqX’^’^^W 

•jaqtnn^i 

1 

•0!^8T?0 

1 

•anipioqjopujH 

1 
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The kinds of holdings were — 

Sir Khud Kasht. 

„ Shikmi. 

Brahmans. 

Thakurs. 

Knrmis, Kachis, and Muraos. 

Others. 

Rent-free land. 

This classification supposes that, generally speaking, 

“ the others ” that is, people other than the first five classes, 

pay. what may he regarded as a fair rent for their lands, and 
that their rents may be used as a basis on which to found 
rents for the remaining classes. 

The classification of soils was as follows: — 

1. Dumat'irrigatod. 

2. Do. xmirrigatod. 

3. Matiar irrigated. 

4. Do. nnirrigated. 

5. Bhur irrigatod. 

6. Do. unirrigated. 

The object of this statement is to show the average rent 
recorded in the jamabandi for each of the above kind of hold- 
ings in each of the above classes of soil ; it shows each culti- 
vator’s holding in each class of soil in one line, and as the 
arrangement is according to the kind of holding, the conse- 
quence is that we obtain as a result the actual rate of rent 
paid on the irrigated dumat, for example, by sir holders, Brah- 
mans, Thakurs, Kachis, and Chamars, &c. 

This rent-rate is found for the Brahmans, e.g’., by adding 
the areas of the fields held by the Brahmans in the irrigated 
diimat and the rents also, and by dividing the latter by the 
former, Biswas in total areas and pies in the rates of rent 
were excluded. 

238. These areas and rents were entered in the state- 
ment No. 4, which shows in one page the average rate paid on 
each class of soil by each class of cultivator iu the village ; 
under the head of “ proposed ” were entered any revised rates 
that the assessing officer thought proper to put on any parti- 
cular class of land after comparison with those lands which 
paid better rents. 
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No. piirwas. 
Cultivated hiyhas. 

Statement No. 4, 

No. village. j 

Pattidari, or as it may 
be, summary jama. 

Banjar 

Baghs ••• 

Tals ' 

Chain Bighaa. 

Abi „ 

(Jnirrigated. 

Backa wells, depth. 
Eatcha ditto. 

Chaparband asami. 
Pahi kasht „ 

Site lb. 

Usar 

Dumat BfghaSb 
Matiar „ 

Bhur „ 


Chaukidar. 

Bulahar. 

Total ,b. 




Detail of assessment. 


Jama* 

bandi. 


Proposed, 


Class. 


Bemarks* 


Sir 

» 

»> 

)9 

n 



1 

2 

Z 

4 

5 

6 


Total ... 


Shikmi 

»» 

»» 

9> 

»} 

»> 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 


Total ... 


Brahman 

>9 

a 

» 

9t 


1 

S 

Z 

4 

5 

6 


Total ... 


And similarly for 
T h a k u r s , 
K urm i s, dec., 
others rent-free 
with a grand 
total. 


o 






Rent. 

Waste. 

Groves. 


Total. 


Kotk.— This paper is to 
be prepared in English. The 
Nos. 1 to 6 refer to the kind 
of soil 5 1 is dumat irrigated 
and 6 is bhfir nnirrigated. 
Odds irrigation, evens not. 
The areas are to be given in 
standard high as as in the khas^ 
ra. The rate in rupees and areas. 
The proposed alterations are 
made by putting revised rates 
in the column of rates under 
proposed. Where no revised 
rate is entered, the rate of the 
jamabancU is accepted and 
shown in the total. The reason 
for altering the rates should be 
given in this column of remarks.. 
The columns area and jama- 
hondi are to be filled up before 
the assessing officer visits the 
village, the column “ proposed’’ 
after he has done so. “ Rent,” 
under rent for assessment is 
the rent shown in “ total” under 
proposed. Half the total of 
rent for assessment is the new 
jama to which the cesses are to 
he added, at 2^: per cent, on it ; 
what the rent-free land is, 
nankar, shankalap, chakrana, 
&c., should he stated in the 
column of remarks. 


41 H 
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239. To enable the assessing officer to compare the 
different classes of laud, a small book in the following form 
was prepared, to be taken to the village, and also a tracing 
of the shajra, colored with a separate color for each class 
of cultivator, by means of which be could see the lands of 
the same description paying fair and low rents, and judge 
how to deal with the latter. 

Statement No. 5. 


Abstract classified rent-roll of the mauza. 


Holdings. 

< 

Q) 

Ci 

i 

i 

< 

1 

6 

V 

ce 

<u 

u 

< 

3 

<u 

"S 

W 

os 

<3 

oJ 

1 

c3 

vl) 

U 

5 

a; 

% 

oS 

u 

< 

(U 

Remarks Note. 

Sir 














The area can be enter- 

Shikmi 














ed in red atid the 

Brahniatis 





i 









rates in black ink. 

Thakurs 














Tlic rales in this are 

Kurmis, &c. 









i 


1 

1 


those of the Jama- 

Others ... 











1 



bandi. 

Keut-frec 
















Caltivated. Chain. Clihiiporband. Usar. 

Banjar. Abi. Pahikasht. Jama. 

Remarks made on visiting the village and proposed change of rates determined on. 

Where there were sir lands paying low rents, the rents 
were raise<l after comparison with similar lands held by “ the 
others.” Thdkurs and Brahmans holding large areas were 
in general not compelled to pay quite so much as low caste 
tenants. The rates paid by Kurmis being always the highest 
for similar la’nds in the village, were not used for assessing 
the lands of high caste tenants. 

Where the village was held by Musalmans or Kayaths, 
the zamindari class appeared among “ the others ” and their 
fields were eliminated from statement No. 3, and average 
rates were struck on the remainder. 

Half of the total under rent for assessment was taken 
as the jama to which cesses at 2-4- per cent, were added. 
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240. the case of corn rents jamabandis were pre- 
pared for as many years as possible up to five They were 
tested by an examination of tenants, as to the fields, crops, and 
outturn, and particularly as to the prices, a list of average 
prices for as many years as could be got being given at 
the foot. Also a calculation of the difference in the resplt 
if the lands held at more favorable rates of division had been 
divided at the ordinary rate. 

A statement in the following form was then prepared : — 


No. of Purwas 
cultivated.. 

Village. 

No. 

Pattidari, or as it may 
be, Summary jama. 


ChahL 

Abb 

Unirrigated. 

P. Wells Depth. 

K. W. 

Chapparband Assami.. 

Pahikasht do. 

Dumat. 

Matiar. 

Bhur. 

. 

i Ohaukidars. 

Bulahar. 


Deldl of assessment. 


Total amount of 
column 10 of ja* 
mabandL 


Correction for 





landR held at 
special rate 
of Batai. 

Rent free 
land. 

Waste. 

Groves. 

Total. 


Those who hold at special rates of batai should. be mentioned: Details of the 
rent-free land should be given in the remarks, and it should be valued, when the villager 
are visited, with the assistance of the patwiri. 

Columns 1 and 2 can* be filled up before the village is visited, the others after. 

This paper is to be prepared in English, areas to be given, ia standard bighas f roim 
the khasra. 

Half of the total was taken as the jama, the cesses being- 
added. 

241. The officer assessing was not in. all cases bound, 
by these jamas, but expected to give fully detailed reasons 
in his remarks when departing from them. 

Waste was not assessed. Tin or pattdwar grass, where sold 
for a good price, was assessed; fish, fruits, smgharas, parjot, 
&c., were in general not included in the assets. 
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Groves were rarely found to exceed the limits of 10 per 
cent, of the area, and were not assessed. 

242, The Bilgram and Sandila tahsils were revised by 
Sayad Gulam Haidar Klian, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
and the Shahahad and Hardoi tahsils by Mr. Blennerhassett, 
Assistant Commissioner, and Mirza Kalb Ali Khan, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, The general result of the revision 
is given below. The regular demand is given from the tauzih, 
allowing for all changes since regular settlement, from allu- 
vion, diluvion, taking up land for Government, &c. 

The present reduction in demand amounts therefore to 
Rs. 1,17,727-7-0, and this sum will eventually decrease to 
Rs. 92,550-6-0, as the demands increase progressively. 
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Name of Pargana. 

Total number of villages in 
pargana including waste 
land grants. 

Number of villages revised. 

Summary demand. 

Eegular demand exclusive 
of cesses for 1282 fasli. 

Revised demand 

TROGRBSSIVB. 

1 

■4a 

03 





Es. 

Es. 

3.. p. 

Es. a. 

P- 

Sandila 


213 

78 

1,36,029 

1,92,551 

13 4 

1,82,538 

3 

0 

Gondwa 


117 

71 

97,039 

1,06,025 

5 2 

92,396 

8 

2 

Kaliaumal 

••• 

72 

43 

41,569 

46,334 

6 1 

42,003 

6 

1 

Balamau 


14 

10 

18,012 

20,867 

7 0 

18,375 

7 

6 

Total 


416 

202 

2,91,649 

3,64,279 

0 0 

3,35,313 

8 

3 

Shababad 


143 

20 

71,527 

89,666 

5 4 

86.614 

5 

4 

Sara, North 

•t* 

55 

25 

23,683 

32,302 

4 0 

30,056 12 

8 

Pihani 

••• 

81 

26 

24,310 

41,320 

1 1 

39,463 

2 

8 

jPacbhoha 


80 

22 

25,837 

46,268 

2 6 

43,099 

2 

6 

Alamuagar 


43 

14 

12,937 

24,143 

0 0 

19,498 

0 

0 

Saromaunagar 

... 

42 

17 

16,487 

22,342 

0 0 

21,182 

0 

0 

Mansurnagar 

... 

25 

8 

8,652 

11,099 

0 0 

10,616 

0 

0 

Pali 


92 

45 

26,197 

36,974 

0 0 

32,168 

0 

0 

Total 

... 

561 

176 

2,08,630 

3,03,114 12 11 

2,82^97 

7 

2 

Saudi 


*145 

39 

1,03,321 

1,28,686 

10 0 

1,17,837 

15 

0 

Bilgram 

... 

*129 

33 

56,677 

75,922 

6 0 

73,218 

6 

0 

Katiari 


80 

16 

36, ‘204 

58,321 

0 0 

56,526 

0 

0 

Kachaudau 


34 

83 

23,082 

33,855 

6 0 

26,082 

8 

0 

Mallawfiu 

... 

123 

48 

69,209 

' 1,02,178 

0 0 

93,850 

3 

0 

Total 

... 

611 

168 

2,87,493 

3,93,813 

6 0 

8,67,615 

0 

0 

Bawan 


67 

25 

30,620 

45,286 

11 8 

42,085 

1 

8 

Sara, South 


30 

17 

22,110 

27,506 

9 3 

25,891 

7 

2 

Ban gar 


90 

50 

51,132 

85,746 

12 2 

76,779 13 

2 

Barwan 


69 

50 

18,560 

28,267 

0 0 

23,079 

0 

0 

Gopamau 

•ft* 

240 

103 

1,06,618 

1,74,676 

11 5 

1,51,701 

3 

0 

Total 

• ft* 

492 

246 

2,28,940 

3,61,482 

12 6 

3,19,536 

9 

0 

Grand Total 

•ft* 

1,980 

791 

10,16,712 

14,22,689 

15 5 

13,04,962 

8 

5 


In these aumhers are included certain villages received on trsuster from iFarukhahadi 
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Name of Fargana. 

Total number of villages in 
pargana including waste 
land grants. 

Number of villages revised. 







Revised : 

DEMAI7D 

2nd Year. 

3rd Year. 

Xi 





Rs. 

a. 

P* 

1 

a. 

P. 

Bs. 

a. 


Sandila 


218 

78 

1,82,677 

3 

0 

1,89.815 

3 

0 

1,82,927 

3 

0 

Gondwa 


117 

71 

9 2,651 

8 

2 

92,700 

S 

2 

92,850 

8 

2 

Kalianrual 


72 

48 

42,008 

6 

1 

42,003 

6 

1 

42,003 

6 

1 

Balamau 


14 

10 

18,413 

7 

0 

18,451 

7 

0 

18,489 

7 

0 

Total 

*«« 

418 

202 

8,35,645 

8 

8 

3,86,970 

8 

3 

3,36,270 

8 

3 

Shahabad 


148 

20 

86,832 

6 

4 

87,132 

5 

4 

87,606 

5 

4 

Sara, North 


65 

25 

30,056 12 

8 

80,139 

12 

8 

30,289 12 

8 

Fihaui 


81 

26 

89,S«3 

2 

8 

89,663 

2 

8. 

39.813. 

2 

8 

Pachhoha 


80 

22 

43,128 

2 

6 

48,203 

2 

6 

43,278 

2 

6 

Alamnagar 


48 

14 

J0,?69 

0 

0 

20,080 

0 

0 

20,550 

0 

0 

Saroinannagar 

1 

421 

17 

91,189 

0 

0 

91,IS9 

0 

0 

21,268 

0 

0 

Mansurnagar 


26 

8 

10,516 

0 

0 

10.516 

0 

0 

10,516 

0 

0 

Pali 

••• 

92 

46 

82,198 

0 

0 

39,193 

0 

0 

82,632 

0 

0 

Total 

■«« 

561 

176 

2,83,240 

7 

2 

2,84,109 

7 

2 

2,86,648 

7 

2 

Sandi 


- *146 

89 

1,17,848 

16 

0 

1,17,868 

15 

0 

1,18,079 15 

0 

Bilgram 


»ia» 

38 

73,218 

6 

0 

78,218 

6 

0 

73,280 

6 

0 

KatiUri 

ttif 

80 

16 

66,526 

0 

0 

56,526 

0 

0. 

56,722 

0 

0 

Kachandau 


84 

88 

26,277 

8 

0 

26,472 

8 

0 

26,903 

9 

0 

MalBiwikn 


128 

48 

94,003 

3 

0 

94,416^ 

3 

0 

94,674 

3 

0 

Total 

... 

611 

168 

'8,67,87* 

0 

0 

3,68,601 

0 

0 

3,59,550 

1 

0 

Bawan 


67 

26 

42,085 

1 

8 

42,156 

1 

8 

49,966 

1 

8 

Sara, South 


80 

17 

26,891 

7 

2 

25,891 

7 

2 

95,994 

7 

2 

Bangar 

• •• 

9b 

60 

76,916 ; 

13 

2 

77,609 

13 

2 

77,809 

13 

2 

Bar wan 


69 

50 

28,164 

0 

0 

23,229 

0 

0 

93,413 

0 

0 

Oopamau 

... 

240 

m 

1,52,861 

3 

0 

. 1,58,271 

3 

0 

1,53,880 

3 

0 

Total 


492 

246 

3,20,398 

9 

0 

8,99,067 

9 

0 

3,23,283 

9 

0 

Gbakd Total 

»•« 

1,980 

791 

18.07,168 

6 

5 

13,10,638 

8 

1 





* In these numbers are included certain villages received on transfer from Earukbabad. 
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jEOGKBSStTE — (eontintted). 


^ I V 

S *o 


Bs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1,83,013 3 0 

1,83,090 3 0 

93,002 8 2 

93,016 b 2 

42)003 6 1 

42,003 6 1 

18,627 7 0 

18,665 7 0 

3,36,546 8 3 

3,36,675 8 8 

87,824 5 4 

86,024 5 4 

30,510 12 8 

30,692 12 b 

39,958 2 8 

39,958 2 8 

43,783 2 6 

43.883 2 6 

20,964 0 0 

2I,3S7 0 0 

21,645 0 0 

21,645 0 0 

10,549 0 0 

10,549 0 0 

32, HOT 0 0 

33,067 0 0 

2,88,231 7 2 

2,89,176 7 2 

1,18,120 15 0 

1,18)820 16 0 

73,366 6 0 

73,405 6 0 

56,794 0 0 

56,794 0 0 

27,464 9 0 

27,464 9 0 

94,698 3 0 

94,962 3 0 

3,70,434 1 0 

8,70,747 1 0 

42.755 J 8 

42,855 1 8 

26,181 7 2 

26,181 7 2 

98,469 13 2 

78,997 13 2 

23,903 0 0 

24,086 0 0 

1,64,717 3 0 

1,55,224 3 U 

3,26,02$ 9 0 

3>S7,344 9 0 


$: 

cs 

o 

h 


Ks. a. p. 

1,R3,139 3 0 
98,031 8 2 
42,003 6 1 
18,603 7 0 


3,36,777 8 3 


88,303 6 4 
80,772 12 8 
39,958 2 8 
43,979 2 6 
2l,78*i 0 0 
21,729 0 0 
10,549 0 0 
83;256 0 0 


2,90,828 7 2 


1,18,303 16 0 
78,467 6 0 
67.022 0 0 
27;666 9 0 
94,982 3 0 


3,71,832 1 0 


42,955 1 8 

26,215 7 2 
79,144 13 2 
24,244 0 0 
1,66,697 3 0 


8,23256 9 0 




Ks. a. p . 

1,88,188 3 0 
98,046 8 2 
42,008 6 I 
18 641 7 0 


8,36,879 a 3 


88,303 5 4 
30,854 12 8 
89,958 2 8 
48i979 2 6 
22,098 0 0 
21,729 0 0 
10,549 0 0 
83,264 0 0 


2,90,736 7 2 


1,18,303 15 0 
73,467 6 0 
57,022 0 0 
27,556 9 0 
95,009 3 0 


3,71,352 1 0 


43,079 1 8 
26,215 7 2 
79,201 13 2 
24,282 0 0 
1,55,963 3 0 


3,28,691 9 0 


13,23,943 9 5 


13,26,694 9 5 


13,27,658 9 5 
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Name of Par- 
gana* 

Total number of villages in 
pargana including vraste 
land grants. 

Number of villages revised. 

UmvisBD 

DisMAND PROOEES8TVB. — (conduAed.) 

O) 

5 

Oi 

loth Year, 

11th Year, 




Bs. a. 

p* 

Es. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. a. p. 

Sandila 

218 

78 

1,83,236 

3 

0 

1,83,236 

3 

0 

1,83,236 3 0 

Oondwa 

117 

71 

98,063 

8 

2 

93,063 

8 

2 

93,063 8 2 

Kalianmal 

72 

43 

42,003 

6 

1 

42,008 

0 

1 

42,003 6 1 

lialamau 

14 

10 

18,679 

7 

0 

18,717 

7 

0 

18,701 7 0 

Total ... 

41G 

202 

3,86,982 

8 

3 

3,37,020 

8 

3 

3,37,064 8 3 

Shababad 

143 

20 

88,303 

6 

4 

88,476 

5 

4 

88,476 5 4 

8ara, North .. 

66 

25 

30,854 

12 

8 

30,854 12 

8 

30,864 12 8 

TOiani 

81 

25 

39,968 

2 

8 

40,061 

2 

8 

40,061 2 8 

Pachhoha 

80 

22 

43,979 

2 

6 

44,284 

2 

0 

44,284 2 6 

Alaninagar ... 

43 

14 

22,098 

0 

0 

22,098 

0 

0 

22,098 0 0 

Baromanagar... 

42 

17 

21,729 

0 

0 

21 , on 

0 

0 

21,911 0 0 

M ana urnu agar, 

86 

8 

10,649 

0 

0 

10,549 

0 

0 

10,549 0 0 

Pali 

92 

46 

33,264 

0 

0 

33,468 

0 

0 

33,468 0 0 

Total. ... 

661 

176 

2,90,736 

7 

2 

2,01,702 

7 

2 

2,91,702 7 2 

Sandi 

*146 

39 

1,18,303 

15 

0 

1,18,303 

16 

0 

1,18,803 15 0 

Bilizram 

♦129 

33 

78,467 

0 

0 

73,467 

G 

0 

73,467 6 0 

Kati&ri 

80 

15 

67,022 

0 

0 

67,022 

0 

0 

67,022 0 0 

Kachhandan ..4 

34 

33 

27,666 

9 

0 

27,782 

9 

0 

27,782 9 0 

Mallawan 

123 

48 

95,022 

3 

0 

95,037 

3 

0 

96,087 3 0 

Total 44, 

511 

108 

3,71,372 

1 

0 

3,71,013 

1 

0 

8,71,613 1 0 

Bawan 

67 

25 

43,079 

1 

8 

43,360 

1 

8 

43,360 1 8 

Bara, South 

30 

17 

26,2 1 6 

7 

2 

26,447 

7 

2 

26,447 7 2 

Bangar 

9G 

60 

79,201 

IS 

2 

7 9,306 

13 

2 

79,306 13 2 

Bar wan 

09 

60 

24,391 

0 

0 

24,636 

0 

0 

24,636 0 0 

Oopamau 

240 

103 

1,66,968 

3 

0 

1,66,119 

3 

0 

1,56,119 3 0 

Total s,. 

492 

245 

3,28,850 

9 

0 

3 , so, 769 

9 

0 

8,29,759 9 0 

Grand Totad, 

1,980 

791 

13,27,940 

9 

5 

18,30,09$ 

9 

6 

18,30,139 9 6 


* la these aumhcrs are included ccrtaia villages roocivod onlraiislcrlrotuFaruthaliftd. 

iVote.— Excludes the jungle ol 5 Tillages. 
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The following Statement shows tlie area and revenue of 
lands released either for certain lives or in perpetuity. 

The largest grant is that ofRdja Hardeo Bakhsh, C.S.I., 
in pargana Gopamau 


Mudfis released for Mudfis released in 

lives, , perpetuity. 
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tion of the province, many orders new to the people such as 
for general disarmament, levelling forts, clearing jungles, 
had to be carried out by subordinate agency, a summary set- 
tlement was made, and large establishments employed for de- 
marcations, survey, and field measurement, who lived upon 
the resources of an ignorant people like a swarm of locusts. 

Litigation for the most part was carried on from the 
lowest to the highest courts, and a suitor failing to obtain 
one grade of rights would commence again a suit for the lower 
grades of rights, till he succeeded or could litigate no longer ; 
the money necessary for litigation was borrowed at high in- 
terest, and paid to pleaders, who enjoyed a rich harvest of 
fees. 


Large numbers of men who previous to the mutiny 
lived on their wages as servants, being thrown out of employ, 
returned to their villages to claim a share therein, and to in- 
crease the general litigation. 

The country, in short, was passing through a Revolution 
from a state of anarchy to one of civilized Government, and 
ten years after annexation it had not recovered from the evil- 
effects of its former state, nor had it yet experienced that peace 
and quiet for which British rule is so justly appreciated. 

The time however was one of financial pressure, and 
hence it happened that the enhanced assessments were imposed 
on a people exhausted by their struggles for their rights, 
with more than usual haste. 

244. After the mutiny a great impetus was given to 
agriculture by many persons turning their attention to it who 
had lost all other employments. The summary Government 
demand was moderate, prices were high, trade was more than 
usually active, land which had long lain fallow during native 
rule returned good crops, survey and assessment took place 
during the portion of the cycle of weather when good seasons 
predominated, there was an absence of floods in the hot weather 
and plentiful rain in the cold weather. The area measured as 
cultivated was therefore far above the average, and the crops 
sometimes high enough to overwhelm the settlement 
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oflScer’s horse, though accurately weighed and measured by Go- 
Ternment officers afforded no correct standard for an average 
of years. Hardly was assessment over when the order of 
nature brought back the bad seasons, hail and floods appeared 
and winter rains ceased. Export trade abated and prices fell, 
lands surveyed' as irrigated from wells, ceased to be so for 
many years, owing to quicksands caused by excessive and un- 
timely rains, the worst description of cultivated land would 
hardly return the seed sown in it, and much became fallow, 
the better land gave but poor crops, and over-assessment 
aided in impoverishing the people. This state of things, 
though evident now many years after the event, was pro- 
bably by no means clear at the time it occurred, and taking into 
consideration the methods and means of assessment available, 
it was perhaps unavoidable. The district of Hardoi is by no 
means the only one suffering from similar causes, it is there- 
fore no matter for surprise that villages were classed higher 
than they should have been ; that bhiir land appeared better 
than it was ; that the severe effects of floods failed to be notic- 
ed; and that much land, which from its inferior quality or from 
being periodically submerged must frequently be uncultivated, 
has been assessed as a permanent source of income to the 
zamindar. 

245. Experience in the North-Western Provinces shows 
that assessments based on rates are in general favorable to 
good villages, but press heavily on poor villages (para. 64) 
Direction to settlement officers. 

The assessment of Hardoi is no exception to this rule, 
large villages with good lands throughout, and extensive ir- 
rigation, with numerous resident tenants, and producing sugar 
and cotton, opium and tobacco, these villages are lightly 
assessed. Parganas Shahabad and Malldwdn afford numerous 
instances. 

Villages with a fair amount of advantages and disadvan- 
tages appear to be on the whole not unfairly though rather 
tightly assessed; villages liable to floods appear to be gene- 
rally over-assessed, and much of the western and southern 
parts of the district come under this head, as well as other 
villages where there are large jhils. It is the small villages, 
with the worst description of soil, with no houses, or a most 
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one or two resident tenants, and therefore dependent on pre- 
carious cultivation by tenants of other villages ; with no irri- 
gation, or next to none, villages overrun with deer and pro- 
ducing little besides the coarser kharff grains, where the 
over-assessment is most marked. Pargana Pachhoha con- 
tains some such villages. Parganas Bawan, Bangar, Pali, and 
Barwan contain more, while pargana Gopamau has perhaps 
the most. In the latter pargana numerous villages on the 
Gumti appear to have been assessed at sums higher than 
average assets, other villages have been leased for consider- 
able periods at sums about averaging the Government de- 
mand, or mortgaged to bankers and deserted by them, or 
sold to men who have bitterly repented their bargains. Go- 
pamau itself is the centre of a group of villages, such as Shah- 
zadnagar, Bazidnagar, Dariabad and Kachnari, &c., all heavi- 
ly over-assessed and the cause of ruin to their possessors : 
perhaps the climax was reached in mauza Khushalpur assess- 
ed in the former settlement at Es. 9, and at regualar settle- 
ment at Rs. 124. This village for three years yielded a 
nikdsi of Es. 8 per annum, and for three years more went 
entirely out of cultivation, the owners out of assets amount- 
ing to Rs. 24 having to pay revenue amounting to Es, 744. 

246. The method used in revising the assessments 
being essentially different from that used at regular assess- 
ment, any comparison of soil rates under the two systems is 
a matter of great difficulty. 

There is no difficulty, however, in showing where the 
rates used at regular assessment failed : from the statements 
at paras. 187-188, it will be seen that, with very few excep- 
tions, the revenue rates used were directly Wed on the 
rent-rates found applicable to diimat and matiar soils, and 
although a careful enquiry had proved that bhdr rent-rates 
were universally much lower than those of matiar and dii- 
mat, yet no special bhiir revenue rate was fixed. 

The worst soils were assumed to be equal to the best, the 
result being that bhiir villages were heavily over-assessed. 

For example, mauza Bazidnagar, pargana Gopamau 
4th class, contained five acres unirrigated diimat, and 184 acres 
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unirrigated bbdr. To this a 12-anna rate was applied, though 
the statement at paras. 187-188 shows that according to the 
settlement officer’s enquiries au eight-anna rate should have 
been used. Khushalpur, pargana Gopamau, 4th class, contains 
25 acres unirrigated diimat, 175 acres unirrigated bhiir ; a 12- 
anna rate was used : here, again, the statement shows that an 
eight-anna rate should have been used for the bhdr. In short, 
the rate used was 50 per cent, higher than was justified by 
the settlement officer’s enquiries ; this error is traceable 
throughout two tahsils as then constituted containing the 
parganas Balamau, Kalianmal, Gondwa, Sandlla, Bdwan, 
Bangar, Sara, and Gopamau. In these parganas the settle- 
ment officer followed the rates entered in statement para, 187. 
In tahsil Bilgram Mr. Bradford then assessed parganas 
Malldwdn, Sandi and Katidri ; and here for the first time a 
bhdr rate is used, and the rates reported in statement at para« 
187 are frequently departed from. In the Shahabad tahsil, 
then consisting of parganas Alamnagar, Mansurnagar, Pi- 
hani, Shahabad, Saromannagar, Barwan, Pali, and Pachhoha, 
a bhiir rate is used when necessary. The reported rates are 
departed from, the departure being greatest in Pihani, Saro- 
mannagar, Barwan and Pali. Occasionally two or three 
different rates are used for one classification of soil, the pro- 
portions for each rate being calculated apparently in a purely 
arbitrary manner. The departures on the whole appear to be 
in favor of a more lenient rate than that reported, and indeed the 
three last of the above parganas are the worst in the tahsil. 

It would appear that the more experience the settlement 
officer gained, the more he departed from the rates originally 
fixed by him. The zamindars on the bhiir who complain of 
having been assessed on “ acres ” and “ areas ” instead of on 
the value of their lands, have therefore much foundation for 
their statements. 

247. The following table will show to what extent each 
pargana was likely to suffer from the absence of any bhffr 
rate. It has unfortunately happened that the two tahsils in 
which the bhiir rate was not used were those with the largest 
area of unirrigated bhiir ; — 
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DUmat, 

Matiar, 

BJidr, 

Name of pargana* 


■§ 

*3 

O 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated, 

Irrigated. 

B 

.s> 

.a 

|3 

Sandlla 

t*k 

■ 

36,7 1 7 

35,690 

6,619 

10,966 

2,330 

27.476 

Gondwa 


••f 


21,216 

1,406 

2,349 

1,007 


Kalian mal .«« 

««• 

*•« 

6,880 

12,309 

929 

2,057 

167 


JBalamau 


... 

2,192 

4,801 

198 

676 

368 

3,207 

Total 



43,991 

74,0 IG 

8,161 

16,048 

3,872 

64,786 

Oopamau 



21,240 

36,629 

4,653 

9,87 i 

2,085 

34,444 

JBawan *m 


• •• 

7,618 


441 

790 

1,373 

10.107 

£:ai*a Me 

,,, 


13,684 

10,711 

783 

966 

714 

3,823 

Bangar ».« 


»«« 

11,704 

17,710 

1,794 

8,677 

2,924 

16,121 

Total 



54,246 

73,267 

7,621 

14,795 

7,096 

63,495 

Bilgram 



7,439 

10,617 

3,609 

6,716 

1,447 


Kachandau 

••• 


6,426 

5,370 

1,660 

2,844 

145 

1,747 

Kati&ri ,«• 



4,370 


1,640 

32,862 

156 

2,628 

Sandi •«# 

••• 


6,692 

23,971 


21,887 

545 

h 9,760 

^allilwan 

••• 


15,724 

14,624 

4,120 

4»769 

1,490 


Total 


n 

39,656 

71,514 

14,666 

49,078 

3,782 

40,471 

Shababad 

• •• 

2,316 

13,711 

6,278 

6,402 

4,913 

8,426 

647 

6,821 

iilaronagar 


632 

3,926 

417 

1,164 

13 

5 

Pachhoha 

««* 

40 

8,744 

9,lo9 

1,901 

2,566 

' 3,117 

16,889 

Pall *«t 

... 

193 

6,229 

6,494 

1,623 

2,354 

1,013 

12,637 

muni 

*•» 

683 

7,898 

14,744 

700 

1,655 

52 

1,661 

Saromannagar 

««. 

450 

2,410 

2,704 

1,736 

2,915 

307 

2,984 

Mansumagar.M 

••• 

287 

1,869 

2,305 

381 

1,149 

1 

194 

Barwan .«• 

*«• 

47 

4,828 

4,020 

2,604 

3,262 

316 

6,886 



Total 

... 

4^598 

80,967 

11111 ^ 0 ^ 





Gband Total 


4,623 

188,888 


44.712 


20,230 

205,238 


a 1858 unclassified accrued since from Farukhabad. 
h 608 ditto ditto, 

248. It has been remarked in settlements in Benares 
and Eohilkhand, that the success of a settlement is endanger- 
ed by the demand of the mahdl being unjustly distributed 
over the component parties. 
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Instances of incorrect distribution of demand in Hardoi- 
are sufl5ciently numerous to show that this defect has not 
been wanting, and cannot be overlooked ; pattidars, when 
left to distribute the demand among themselves, have been 
said to do so much as tigers divide their prey. If the de- 
mand is distributed by order of the settlement officer, it is 
usually done by some subordinate official following the settle- 
ment officer’s rates. It is generally found that the larger and 
better portion of the mahdl in such distribution gets off more 
lightly than the smaller and poorer portion ; a settlement too 
proposes only to show the constitution of the village as it 
exists, it does not profess to leave it as it should be. 

A civil court is also unable to settle disputes among the 
brethren ; to do this, a batwara popularly known as “ bando- 
bast-ka-bachhd,” is absolutely necessary ; yet, till quite recently, 
the laws have been unfavorable to the speedy disposal of these 
cases. 

“ The fault is in the institutions of Government, not 
in the people. Government is bound to make such laws and 
appoint such tribunals to administer and enforce those laws, 
as may enable the people to get their disputes decided in time 
to pay their revenue, and obviate the necessity of ruining a 
tribe for the perverseness of an individual.”. 

These remarks are peculiarly applicable to the Hardoi 
district where the pattidari tenure is so prevalent. It cannot 
be said that these conditions are fulfilled, or that the pattidars 
are in a fair position to pay the revenue, till it is shown that 
the partitions they are so anxious to obtain, are carried out 
cheaply, promptly, and with success. 

249. Prospective assets were largely assessed, and in 
numerous cases the expectations of the assessing officers were 
not fulfilled. Where the jungle land was small in proportion 
to the cultivated area, much progress appears to have been 
made in breaking it up ; on the other hand, where the villages 
are but clearings in one vast jungle, as in pargana Alam- 
nagar, Mansurnagar and part of Pihdni, and those jungles are 
full of pigs and monkeys, nilgais and deer, who carry on 
a constant warfare with the cultivators, night and day; 
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here the wild animals and calamities of season combined ap. 
pear to have had the better of the contest, and little if any 
progress in breaking up jungle has been made. 

Mauza Santraha, pargana Alamnagar, was assessed on 
557 acres culturable, as follows: — 


Fasli. 



Es. 

]278 



... 40 

1285 


•• • 

... 90 

1292 

• ■ « 

• •• 

... 140 

1298 


* • « 

... 25p 


During the present revision it is found to have assets aggre- 
gating Bs. 3. 

250. The soil and situation of the district are probably 
below the average, and cannot be compared with those of 
some districts in eastern Oudh. Large herds of deer indicate 
by their presence the worst sandy soil, in parts little better 
than a wilderness, yielding crops only after lying fallow for 
several years to recover strength. Much of the soil recorded 
as diimat is but a shade better than bhiir; of the matiar much 
soil is of so cold and stiff a nature that nothing but “ satha” 
and “ seori ” or the worst description of rice can be grown 
on it. The better sorts of rice are not much grown, a pro- 
lific rice called Kurer is grown in the beds of jhils and nalas. 
Sugarcane is not much grown except in pargana Shahabad 
and Malldwdn. 

Pdn is chiefly confined to tahsil Sandila, cotton grows 
only in good soils and on high-lying lands. 

The large area of dry sandy soil in one part of the dis- 
trict, and the large area of land liable to floods in another 
alike tend to reduce the amount of the better sorts of produce 
grown, in favor of the commoner food grains. Irrigation on 
bhiir soils is generally from small wells, which q^uickly fall in, 
and it cannot be relied on. The Ganges, Eamganga or Gam- 
bhiri and the Garra at times become one stream, rendering com- 
munication by boat possible between Sandi and Fatehgarh. 

The Gumti and Sukhaita, the Bhainsatha or Sai river, 
the Saindha, Gauria and other ndlas, all contribute to flood 
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land and throw it out of cultivation, and the same effect is 
caused by numerous jhils lying in the beds of former rivers. 

251. The percentage of the Government demand on the 
total produce, including supposed assessments on revenue-free 
tenures, according to the produce tables, is as follows : — 


Pargana. 

Percent- 

age. 

Pargana. 

Percent- 

age. 

Shahabad 



20 

Katiari ... 

*•» 

••• 

19 

Pachlioha 



14 

Kacbbandau 



20 

Pali 



X7 

Mallawan 


.»• 

23 

Pihani ... 



21 

Sandi ... 


mmm 

23 

Saromannagar 



20 

Sandila ... 

... 

••• 

23 

Barwan ... 


.... 

17 

Gondwa 


»•« 

25 

Alamnagar 

..t 


22 

Kalianmal 

•a« 


21 

Mansurnagar 

•t. 

••• 

23 

Balamau 




Gopamau 

• •• 

• f • 

20 

Bawan ... 



19 

Bilgram 

M4 


23 

Sara 


»•« 

20 




1 

Bangar •• 



21 


Produce statements are seldom prepared with much success, 
and it cannot be conceded that parganas Pachhoha, Pali, and 
Barwan, are as lightly assessed, or that parganas Bfigram, 
Malldwdn, Sandi and Mansurnagar are as heavily assessed 
as they appear in the statement. The percentage in the four 
batai parganas of Sandila is naturally higher than in cash- 
rented parganas, for the landowners receive a larger share 
of the produce. The tahsil, too, has always paid a high 
demand. 

252. Rents in kind prevail in parganas Gondwa 
Balamau, Kalianmal, Sandila and parts of Gopamau ; the re- 
mainder of the district pays rents in cash, except in_ pargana 
Pihdni Bangar, Sandi, and Bdwan, where the inferior lands 
pay in kind ; these lands are for the ^ most neither 

irrigated nor manured, and rates of division vary from 
h to i as the zamindar’s share. 

The lower rates are for lands which are nearly worthless 
and the produce of which is merely nominal, and much care 
is necessary in assessing such lands, in no case is it more 
necessary to avoid assessing on areas, and to look closely to 
the actual produce of the land. 

43h 
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Where half is the general rate of division, the average 
produce per bigha depends much on the distance of the vil- 
lage from the Gumti. 

In parganas Pihdni andGopamau near the Gumti Re. 1 per 
bigha appears to be the general average ; further off Re. 1-4-0 
prevails, and still further Re. 1-8-0 per bigha; in a few villages 
Re. 1-12-0 and Rs. 2 exist, but this is exceptional. In par- 
gana Gondwa in places where the river banks are high, and 
■where the river has not removed the upper geological strata 
as in Pihdni and Gopamau, the rates are higher, but here 
rites in kind are general, Re. 1-12-0, Rs. 2, Rs. 2-4-0 and 
Rs. 2-8-0 are common. 

The landlord’s share in such cases does not compare 
unfavorably with the cash-rents prevalent in the district. 

It is worthy of remark, however, that in villages where 
rents in kind for ordinary crops are universal, cash rents for 
sugarcane, opium, cotton and vegetables, are nearly double 
what they would be for similar crops aud similar lands in 
cash-rented villages. This phenomenon has been observed iu 
other districts, and has been sometimes explained as an in- 
surance by the landlord against the tenant devoting all his 
labor, capital and manure, to those cash-rented fields in which 
he would reap the full benefit, rather than to those corn- 
rented fields where the landlord would deprive him of half 
the profits therefrom. There is, however, another and per- 
haps better explanation; it is that in corn-rented villages every- 
thing is based on actuals and in cash -rented villages on averages. 
Thus a field yielding in rotation produce, of which the land- 
lord’s share is valued as follows : — 

Bs. a. p. 

... ... 0 8 0 

... ... 100 

... ... 0 8 0 

... 2 0 0 

Total ... 4 0 0 

would probably pay an annual rent of Re. 1. (It is unneces- 
sary here to allude to any insurance allowance to the ten- 
ant for taking on bimsclf all variations from the average)* 


1st year 
2nd year 
3rd year 
4tb year 
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But where the variations are greater, amounting occasionally 
to total loss, and the tenant is unable to bear them, he stipu- 
lates for rents based on actuals, i.e., for corn-rents, and the 
landlord, being compelled to accept a corn-rent based on 
actual produce for the poorer grains, naturally insists on a 
rent based on actual produce for the richer crops. 

This appears sufficient explanation of what at first sight 
seems to be the startling anomaly of poor lands paying high 
rents, and good lands paying low ones. In pargana MaUdwdn 
a special rate for sugarcane is levied ; in pargana Bilgram 
a similar rate is sometimes levied on opium ; in the North- 
Western Provinces it is said a special rate is levied on cotton. 
Thus a field the general rent of which is Rs. 2 will, when sugar 
is grown, pay Rs. 4 extra, total Rs. 6; sometimes for the second 
year one-half the extra rate is taken, whatever the crop, 
called “ bhitai,” the rent will then be Ks. 4, or one-half of this 
extra rate for the third year, called “ sitai, ” the total rent 
being Rs. 3. 

In pargana Shahabad, where sugarcane is largely grown, 
no special rate is levied. The reason for this divergence of 
custom appears to be that the “ dagchin, ” sugarcane grown 
in Shahabad, can be grown more fretjuently on the same soil 
than the “ mattna,” a cane which the Kurmis of MalMw4n 
produce ; in the former case a general average of rent can be 
struck with certainty, and in the latter it is found impossible 
to fix an average rent which shall include the casual profit of 
sugarcane ; the tenant is unable to bear the variation from the 
average. 

The general rent-rates are therefore higher in Shahabad 
than in Malldwdn, though the rent paid for a sugarcane crop 
in the former pargana is lower than that paid for a similar 
crop in the latter. 

253, Progressive demands were fixed where the revised 
jama was much in excess of the former jama, and the owners 
were in bad circumstances. 

In ordinary cases the increase was spread over five^ or 
six years, and in special cases where the increase was very high, 
the period was extended to 10 years, each village was separately 
dealt with on its merits ; much of the complaints in tabsil 
Hardoi noticed above, may be set down to the sudden increase 
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of revenue on men in distressed circumtances. The zainiudats 
of tahsil Sandilaiu many cases pay a high jama, but from har- 
ing become habituated to high demands under the chakladar 
they do not feel the pressure in the same -way that the Hardoi 
men do, for their manner of living has accommodated itself to 
the high demand. Where the interests of Government demand 
that a zamindar’s income shall be reduced to half its former 
amount, it is but just and humane to allow the zamindar some 
little time to accommodate himself to bis altered circum- 
stances. 


“ We should remember that we are assessing not land 
only but men.” 

254. Shortly after the completion of the regular assess- 
ment the two largest landowners in the district, lldja Hardeo 
Bakhsh, and Chaudhri Uashmat Ali, admitted to the Commis- 
sioner that the assessment, as a whole, was not a heavy one. 
The following statement shows the changes in assessment of 
the larger estates in the district : — 


Talttka. 

ti 

*p *3 
JgEH 

1 « 
p .rt 

PI M 

7'otal reduced^ 

Remarks^ 

ns 

tp 

QJ 

W 

VS 

CO 

na 

0) 

« 

I 

g 

Total. 



62 


2 

2 

Bargana Katiari, Saudi, 

Baja Hardeo Bakah 


61 

3 

10 

13 

Sandila tahsil. 

Cktmdkri Hashraat Ali 

••• 

63 

1 

f *a 

1 

Bilgram, Ban gar. 

Bilffram Sayada 


52 

12 

6 

17 

Saudila tahsil. 

Durffaparshadand Wazir Ckand, 






Thakur Bkarat Singh 

»«* 

45 

3 

5 

8 

Mall&wanj Santlila, Balamau, 

Baja liandhir Singh 


38 

2 

6 

8 

Bargaua Gondwa. 

Amanat Fatma Begam 


29 

3 

1 

4 

Pargana Shahabad, Sara, 

Thiikur Lalta Baksh 

• •• 

24 

3 

2 

5 

Hilgrnm, Bangar. 

3)ip Singh 


23 

3 

n 

14 

Bali, Sandi, Katiuri^ 

Atnarnatli and Baijnath 

... 

22 


4 

4 

Gopamau, Bangar. 

Thakurain Dalail Kuar 


13 


««a 


Sanclilu. 

Muhammad Fazsal Rasul 


12 



1 

Saiidila, Kallianmal. 

Gajraj Singh 

• at 

12 

... 

4 

4 

Bangar. 

Muhammad Amin 



n 

3 

3 

Gopamau. 

Imtiaz Fatmah ... 

... 


B 

5 

6 

Ditto. 

Banish All «.« 



Hi 

3 

3 

Bihrmi. 

Ahmed All Beg «.* 

«•! 

6 

... 

4 

4 

Qopamau, 

Raja Shamsher Bahadur 

z 

11 

■ 

4 

4 

Ditto. 
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B4ja Hardeo Batbsh’s assessQient is a special one, 10 per 
cent, of the assessment was remitted, and the settlement de- 
clared permanent in reward for loyalty. 

The two villages revised are recently acquired by 

him. 


Chatidhri Hashmat Ali’s son has had 13 of his bhiSr 
villages revised. Though admitting his own estate to be 
fairly assessed, Edja Hardeo Bakhsh has always declared 
his connection Dip Singh’s estate of Sawaijpur to be over- 
assessed, and the Gopamau pargana proprietors have com- 
plained much of over-assessment. The talukdars with the 
best villages have had the least revisions, and those with 
the worst'have had the most. The most powerful taluk- 
dars probably hold better villages than their weaker bre- 
thren. 

255. The following table shows the percentage of 
the present demand on the assets given in the patw^ris’ 
papers, for villages revised, and those not revised, separately ; 
revenue-free villages have been excluded from the state- 
ment. 

Verification by kamingos is now extensively made, and 
though the assets are not in every case reliable, the statement 
appears to be not without value. 

The percentage is high in the batai tahsil Sandila, 
Hardoi comes next, then Shahabad, and lastly Bilgram. The 
percentage in pargana Sandi and Katiari is raised by 1 per cent. ; 
if the 10 per cent, deduction granted to R4ja Hardeo Bakhsh 
be included in the demand, assets in batai tenures are liable 
to great variations. This will partly account for the high per- 
centage in tahsil Sandila. The demand of the tahsil, how- 
ever, has always been, on the whole, a heavy one. 

There is probably more sir at light rents in the pattidari 
villages revised, than in the talukdar villages not revised. 
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Pargana, 


Shahahad 

Pacbhoha 

Mansurnapriir 

Saromaunagar 

Sara, North 

Plhani 

Alamnagar 

Pali 


Total 

Sandlla 

Balamau 

ICalianmal 

Gondvva 


Total 


Bangar 
Bawau .«• 
Barwan 
Sara, South 
Gopamau 

Total 


Bllgram 

Kachandau 

Mallawan 

Saadi 

Katiari 

Total 

Gkand Totai. 



Villages revised. 

Villages not revised,, 




Govern- 

ment 

demand. 

Assets. 

j Percentage. 

Govern- 

mont 

demand- 

Assets. 

bo 

cd 

fl 

a> 

&) 

Ui 

p-l 

Govern- 

ment 

demand. 

Assets. 

i'ercentage. | 


Bs. 

Rs. 


Bs. 

Bs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 



9,626 

17,121 

56 

78,860 

1,73,192 

46 

88,476 

1,90,313 

46 


9,982 

18,044 

66 

84,802 

80,829 

43 

44,234 

98,878 

45 


2,966 

6,033 

49 

7,693 

14,137 

54 

10,649 

20,170 

52 

• •• 

3,248 

6,983 

54 

18,663 

34,343 

54 

21,911 

40,326 

64 


13,418 

23,663 

67 

17,442 

30,670 

67 

30,865 

64,123 

67 


10,946 

18,339 

60 

29,116 

59,566 

60 

40,061 

77,905 

62 


10,876 

20,042 

52 

11,722 

23,027 

61 

22,098 

43,169 

51 

««« 

10,746 

19,190 

60 

22,722 

48,107 

41/ 

33,468 

67,297 

49 


71,293 

1,28,806 

56 

2,20,400 

4,63,771 

48 

2,91,702 

6,92,076 

49 


46,698 

79,329 

61 

1,36,633 

2,64,610 

62 

1,83,236 

3,40,739 

54 


11,680 

18,499 

63 

7,082 

18,641 

66 

18,762 

41,140 

60 


28,899 

38,362 

62 

18,104 

30,679 

69 

42,003 

69,031 

ei 

*•« 

61,982 

81,190 

04 

41,082 

76,728 

54 

93,064 

1,66,918 

59 

• «« 

1,34,169 

a^iS^TO 

62 

2,02,900 

3,83,668 

63 

3,87,065 

6,97,828 

56 


24,173 

43,678 

66 

65,134 

1,00,804 

66 

79,807 

1,48,982 

55 

f 

18,379 

24,944 

54 

29,971 

69,720 

50 

43,360 

84,664 

51 


16 009 

25,661 

68 

9,467 

20,464 

46 

24,636 

46,115 

63 

««« 

11,863 

20,333 

58 

14,694 

27,319 

53 

26,447 

47,652 

55 


69,4ii9 

1,08,930 

67 

96,690 

1,79,740 

54 

1,66,119 

2,83|«70 

65 


1^08 

2,18,636 

67 

2,05,866 

3,87,547 

53 

3,29,769 

6,06,063 

54 


10,710 

19,860 

54 

62,757 

1,43,710 

44 

73,467 

1,63,570 

45 


21,864 

42,973 

61 

6,919 

18,106 


97,783 

56,079 

50 

«•« 

84,693 

67,781 

61 

60,344 

1,26,794 

48! 

95,037 

1,94,575 

49 

••• 

26,137 

62,667 

60 

92,167 

2,05,267 

46 

1,18,304 

2,67,924 

46 

t 

7,806 

16,841 

50 

49,216 

1,04,123 

47 

67,082 

1,19,964 

48 



1,99,112 

61 

2,70,408 ' 

5,93,000 

46 

3,71,613 

7,92,112 

47 


4,30,665 

760,223 

67 

8,99,674 

18,27.876 

49 

18,30,139 

25,88,09! 

m 


256. The revision of the regular assessment was carried 
out by the district staff and cost the sum of Ks. 9,207-15-4 for 
subordinate officials, and preparation of the necessary papers. 


257. It is worthy of remark that the revenue laws do 
little else but grant power to Government officers, and inflict 
penalties on landowners, and yet the resulting agreement 
between the two is declared to be a contract, and presumes 
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to be a just one. There are no practical checks on over-as- 
sessment, there is nothing in the law compelling a settlement 
ofiBcer to look to actual assets, as well as theoretical assets, 
it is as easy for a settlement oflScer to increase a jama 500 
per cent, as it is to raise it 25 per cent., though in the 
fornaer case the concurrence of a higher officer might reason- 
ably be declared necessary, a demand can be doubled or 
quadrupled at once, yet the Government would lose little 
and gain much, if every landowner had a legal right to 
demand that an increase of this nature should be made 
progressively. So far is the law from placing any obstacles 
in the way of over*asses8ment, that it rather encourages it. 
The law awarding malikana to proprietors dissatisfied with 
an assessment is so harsh and inequitable, that it compels 
the proprietors to acquiesce in over-assessment even to the 
extent of 30 or 40 per cent, above the fair demand. 

The ancient law of malikana was a just one, and it is 
remarkable that the present law owes its falling off from its 
original high standard, rather to inadvertence in executive 
orders, than to intentional legislative Act. Thus in its first 
stage malikana was the full measure of the landowner's rights 
guaranteed by Government in every case. Sections 44 and 
46,Regulation VIII. of 1793, also sections 75 and 83, Eegu- 
lation vIII. of 1793, section 29, Regulation XXV. of 1803, 
section 53, Regulation XXVII. of 1803, section 8, Regulation 
IX. of 1805. 

A minimum was first introduced by section 5, Regulation 
VTI. of 1822, and on the Government demand being fixed at 
two-thirds the rental subsequent to Regulation IX. of 1833, 
malikana was still such an integral portion of the landowner’s 
profit as to constitute a “ not unimportant ” “ check on over- 
assessment.” Para. 69, Direction to Settlement Officers. 

The reduction of the Government demand to half the 
rental has brought malikana to its third and present stage, in 
which it is little more than a compassionate allowance ; a po- 
sition that has been confirmed by section 35, Act XVII. of 
1876. On two occasions, therefore, the mere change in the 
meaning of the words “ Government demand ” and “ jama” 
has caused both a relative loss in malikana by increasing the 
proprietors’ profits, and an absolute loss by depreciating the 
standard by which the malikana or compensation for those 
increased profits were measured. What is wanted is a return 
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to the principle of the old law, by which malikana should repre- 
sent as nearly as possible the full proprietary rights of the 
included landowners, leaving, however, a wide margin in favor 
of Government to protect it from any loss ; such a change in 
the law would tend largely to prevent over-assessment and 
all its consequent evils, and to insure justice to the owners of 
the land. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Notice op Oppicebs. 


258. The late Mr. Colin Lindsay, C.S., had charge from 
. , ^ ovember, 1 8 63, to 1 1th May, 1 864 : du- 

tog S“menrofflo®r * six months’ incumbency the field 

survey and investigations into proprie- 
tary rights were commenced. 

Mr. Oswald Wood joined as Assistant Settlement Officer 
in November, 1863. 

On Mr. Lindsay’s departure he officiated as Settlement 
Officer for seven months, till 10th December, 1864, when Mr. 
E. 0. Bradford arrived from England. 

For the next five years and a quarter, or from 10th De- 
cember, 1864 to 23rd March, 1870, Mr. Bradford held conti- 
nuous charge of the settlement, with the exception of four 
months in 1866-67 and one month in 1869, when Captain Gor- 
don Young and Mr. W. C. Benett, C.S,, Assistant Settlement 
Officers, officiated for him. 

On 23rd March, 1870, Mr. Bradford took furlough, and 
from that time till 14th July, 1871, when settlement work 
came to an end, I officiated for him. 

The whole work of assessment, the greater part of the 
survey, of the judicial investigation into rights, and of the 
preparation of records, has been performed by or under the 
supervision of Mr. Bradford. He has settled the district. 

It would be unbecoming in me to attempt to estimate the 
value of his labors. But I take this opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing gratefully the pains he took during the last few days of his 
incumbency to instruct me in the method on which he had 
been working, the qualifications of his subordinates, and the 
character of the leading men of the district, and of express- 
ing my admiration of his energy, ability, and devotion to 
public duties. 

44 H 
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259. Mr. Oswald Wood was Assistant Settlement Officer 
from November, 1863 to { I believe) Sen- 
0 A^snsunt Settlement Lindsay considered 

himself fortunate in getting the services 
of an officer of such long experience. Mr. Bradford noted that 
‘ his qualifications and zeal were well-known.’ His valuable 
services here and elsewhere in Oudh have been recognized 
by his selection for the charge of re-settling portions of three 
districts in the Delhi Division. 

Mr. C. W. McMinn, C.S., jomed in September, 1865, 
was invested with judicial powers in April, 1866, and was 
transferred to another district in April, 1867. Mr. Bradford 
thus describes his work and its value 

(1865-66) — “He visited 138 villages (in pargana Gopamau) 
this season and drew up a succinct memo, on each, which tfas 
of much assistance to me. It was through his aid that I was 
enabled to finish the Hardoi assessments. He has had some 
very tangled Muhammadan khewat cases to investigate and 
report on, in the man.ngeraent of which he acquitted himself 
well. I have to thank Mr, McMinn for his ready and willing 
aid in all departments.” 

(1866-67) — “ Mr. McMinn assessed parganas Bilgram 
and Kachhandau. It was very unfortunate that the exigen- 
cies of the service required his removal in April last to an- 
other district, as his going gave some of the talukdars in Bil- 
■gram an excuse for not filing their engagements for the re- 
vised jamas. I believe myself that Mr. McMinn was most 
<iareful in assessing, I am not prepred to say that in some 
instances he may not be a trifle high, but this I know, that he 
.spared himself no pains in collectting data and arriving at the 
truth, and his judgment in such matters is always good. Mr. 
M cMinn was of the greatest assistance to me. He was al- 
ways ready for any work, and he never made any difficulties. 
His case work is generally exceedingly good, and it has at- 
tracted the favorable notice of the Financial Commissioner 
more than once. He has a taste for settlement, and takes 
to it con amove. In a short time he thoroughly mastered the 
tenures here, and his leaving Hardoi is a real loss to the 
settlement, for he was beginning to know nearly all the 
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zamindars, and his trained legal habits gave him much aid in 
the speedy and at the same time thorough despatch of busi- 
ness. He was likewise a ready writer and an acute observer. 
I miss him much.” 

Captain Gordon Young was a year in Hardoi, from 
April, 1867 to April, 1868. For four months he officiated as 
Settlement Officer. 

Mr. Bradford’s acknowledgment of his services may be 
quoted. “ He is a quick worker ; despatches business easily, 
quickly, and well, and is very diligent. Indeed, single-hand- 
ed for many months, he has disposed of a large number of 
suits for proprietary rights in whole villages in tahsil Shaha- 
bad, which, unless he had labored unremittingly, could not 
have been decided. I am much beholden to this officer for 
the labor, pains and care he has taken with the settlement 
during my absence. His knowledge of the language and 
customs of the natives, joined to his fine temper, will always 
make him a favorite with Hindustanis.” 

260. Munshi Muhammad Ikramullah Khan has served 
Extra Assistant Com- with high Credit throughout the whole 
missioners. period of Settlement operations. It is 

due to him that I should quote at length the remarks which 
have been annually recorded about him in the Hardoi reports, 

(1864-65).’ — “ Extra Assistant Commissioner Ikramul- 
lah Khan prepares his khewat cases well and his manage- 
ment of the survey is good.” 

(1865-66), — “Ikramullah Khan has done his work well. 
He continues to exercise an intelligent control over the survey 
and record departments. He certainly understands his work 
thoroughly, and his judgment usually is sound.” 

(1866-67). — “ Has done, as usual, first-rate work. His 
judgments are always sound and well-considered. He bears 
a high character with all people. His probity is unques- 
tionable. He is of good family, and is besides highly 
educated.” 
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“ Ikramullali Khan has done good work. His judgments 
are nearly always upheld, and from hia 
^ ® knowledge of the district, his aptitude 

for business and his high character, he is a valuable Assist* 
ant” 


“ Muhammad Ikramullah Khan has given me the most 
efficient assistance. As before reported 
0888-69.) jg a first-rate native officer of superior 

ability.” 


I wrote of him— “ Munshi Muhammad Ikramullah Khan 
has maintained the excellent character 
* ’ ■ which he has always borne throughout 

his nineteen years’ service. I have formed a high opinion of 
his integrity He is spoken of with respect and esteem 
throughout the district.” “ His 1,320 decisions, of which less 
than one in fifteen have been appealed, and only one per 
cent, modified, reversed, or returned for retrial, attest most 
strikingly the satisfaction with which his decisions are re- 
ceived by suitors.” 

Extra Assistant Commissioner Harsukh Eai joined in 
February, 1868, and was transferred to Fyzabad early in 1870. 

At first his work was thought well of and Mr. Bradford 
noted of him : — 


" He has served under me with diligence, and I have been 
fi 867 . 68 ) satisfied with his judicial work. 

He goes carefully into the facts and his 
judgment is sound. He, too, is a trained revenue officer, 
and trained in a good school.” 

“ Munshi Harsukh Rai has done a good year’s work, and 
deserves praise for the way he has con- 
ducted his duties.” 


In the next year, however, he fell off, for in the report 
for 1869-70 1 was obliged to note : — “ Of Munshi Harsukh Rai 
I have formed, I regret to say, a very unfavorable opinion. 
He left before I joined, so that my opinion of his work is based 
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solely upon fifty-one of Hs decisions which came before me 
in appeal. Though he decided only between one-sixth and 
one-seventh of the cases of the year, one-third of the appeals 
instituted and nearly one-half of the orders reversed, modi- 
fied, and returned for retrial were in his cases. I fear that 
he is unfit for the department and cannot account for his 
retention in it so long.” 


Soon after his transfer to Fyzabad he was reported as 
being ‘ quite unfit to be entrusted with the trial of the difficult 
suits in land which came before him.’ 


261. Syud Niaz Ahmad, a tabsildar of eight years’ 
o standing, worked as Sadr Munsarim in 

_ .T«hsil &ndfla till March, 1866. Mr. 
Bradford found hia work “ always excellent. He can be re- 
lied on as a hardworking, painstaking officer.” In March 1866, 
he was promoted to Officiating Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
and in October of the same year got the permanent appoint- 
ment. 


Muhammad Yahiya was Sadr Munsarim for five years, 
■from the spring of 1866 to spring of 1871, when he was trans- 
ferred to Gonda, Mr. Bradford commended him as diligent 
and methodical. Captain Young found that he exercised an 
efficient control over his subordinates, and had every reason 
to be satisfied with his work. 


I formed a very good opinion of him. He appeared to 
me to be straightforward and intelligent and above the 
average of native officers in judicial ability. He would, I 
think, make a good tahsildar. 

Mr. Bradford thought well, too, of Sadr Munsarims 
Basat Ali and Mazhar Ali. Basat Ali joined in January, 1868, 
and was transferred to Kheri in 1869 ; and Mazhar Ali resigned 
the service in 1869. 


Sadr Munsarim Baldeo Singh was promoted from Naib 
Sadr Munsarim in the beginning of 1870.- He is clever and 
industrious, and with more experience will make a useful 
judicial officer. 

m 
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262. Miinsarims Abdul Karim, Rikhi Lai, Nazim Husain, 

Zfthiir Ali, Ahmed Ali Khan, Shankar 
Munsarims. Dirgpal Singh, and Firoz Ali deserve 

mention as having worked hard and well up to^the time of 
their discharge from settlement duties. 

I regret very much that none of them have yet been 
provided for, although they have all been recommended for 
re-employment, and have been seeking for it for nearly a 
year. 

263. The head- clerk, Mr. H. St. J ohn Anthony, deserves 
commendation for excellent conduct, and for the punctual 
and accurate discharge of all duties assigned to him. 

The Sarishtadar, Mahbub Ali, has great industry, ex- 
perience, and ability. I trust that his merits, which are great, 
will soon be recognized and rewarded by his re-employment 
in a suitable sphere. 

With regard to the revision of assessment conducted by 
Mr. Blennerhassett, I note, at that officer’s request, that “ Mirza 
Kalb Ali Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, and Sayyad 
Ghulam Haidar, Extra Assistant Commissioner, are both offi- 
cers of high character and ability, and they performed the duty 
of revising the assessment with care and judgment.” 

A. H. HARINGTON, 

Officiating Settlement Officer. 
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8,723 

12,846 

8,735 

1,533 

3,861 
6,530 
6,873 
4,448 
3,134 
11,104 
^ 2,949 
1,236 

2,675 

4,042 

4,086 

3,443 

2,263 

7,616 

1,930 

933 

1,885 

3,001 

2,966 

2,660 

1,670 

5>938 

1,360 

7,066 

13,340 

18,995 

20,492 

16,803 

10,790 

37,404 

9,974 

4,466 

1,858 

2,132 

2,494 

3,472 

1,674 

6,112 

1,262 

613 

1,606 

2,163 

1,993 

3,182 

1,344 

6,992 

1,208 

'446 

1,042 

1.238 

1,282 

2,177 

820 

8,606 

668 

286 

883 

1,051 

996 

1.808 

703 

3,063 

601 

254 

5,399 

6,683 

6,765 

10,639 

4,641 

18,773 

3,739 

1,499 

18,730 
25,678 
27,227 
26.442 
16,331 
56,) 85 
13,713 
6,965 

45,968 

38,134 

26,887 

20,245 

131,234 

19,627 

17,934 

U,1J9 

9,359 

67,939 

1 

189,173 

1,95,986 

166,392 

114, 4C6 

91,810 

568,654 

92,459 

84,660 

64,004 

46,616 

276,689 

845,293 
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HAKDOI SETTIBMBHT REPORT, 


STATEMENT 

Census report showing area, creed, sea, and 


Name of pargana. 

POPU 

Musal 

Agriculturist/t. | 

Adults. 

Minors. 

i 

<! 

0 

1 

iff 

1“ 

Girls. 

1 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Oumlwa 

*«* 


3IS 

189 

169 

992 

Kaly&nmal •«« 



97 

75 

72 

868 

Bilamau 

to 

52 

58 

75 

34 

179 

Saudi (a «»« 

««• 

2,055 

1,031 

1,130 

1,103 

6,258 

Total 

.M 

2,557 


■ni 



B&vran ««« 


■HI 


57 

54 

S99 

Bangar .»« 

»«• 


141 

125 

85 

827 

Sara 

Mm 

HkSI 

246 

152 

118 

774 

GopUmam 

.0 


1,064 

618 

589 

3,422 

Total 


1,680 

l,64%8 




Bllgrlim 

Mt 

874 

869 

469 

401 

2,613 

Saudi f»<i 


502 

568 

296 

215 

1,581 


»*• 

S96 

389 

248 

2)6 

1,232 

Kachhaudau .•» 

•M 

561 

500 

331 

266 

1,658 

Katiari 

•«« 

76 

89 

52 

40 

263 

Total 

11*11 

2,409 

2,415 

1,896 

1,147 

7,347 

Barwaa „* 

*•* 

28 

19 

12 

8 

62 

Pali 

«»• 

398 

435 

255 

214 

1,302 

Bachhoha 

*•« 

99 

70 

4B 

41 

258 

Bih&ni Badarua 

*»* 

997 

934 

621 

691 

3,143 

Saromannagar*.. 


16 

18 

6 

2 

S7 

Sh&habad 

Ml 

1,518 

1,618 

1,031 

726 

4,893 

Alaoiuagar 

III* 

822 

291 

208 


if 991 

Maosuruagar ««« 

M* 

68 

51 

30 


■■ 

Total 

M* 

8,436 

3,431 

2,211 

1,778 

10,883 

Obanb Toval 

**« 

10,088 

9,810 

6,053 

5,141 

81,042 

















































BAEDOI SETTI,KiaEIIT REPOET. 




No. III. 

population^ district Hardoi — (contintied)’. 


LATION. 


WANS. 


l9on^agricul turUts, 


Adults* 

Hinois. 


Total, Musal* 
mans. 

1 

Female. 

m 

& 

n 

Girls. 

*4' 

O 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

740 

690 

409 

497 


3,228 

435 

482 

282 

243 


1,760 

194 

200 

146 

111 


830 

4,265 

4,601 

2,496 

2,284 


19,904 

6,634 

6,923 

3,333 

3,036 

17,926 

25,762 ~ 

165 

■■ 

104 

108 

BBS 

864 

617 


289 

234 

1,639 

2,067 

271 


146 

143 

823 

2,597 

1,725 

■n 

926 

800 

6,246 

8,668 

2,768 

2,746 

1,465 

1^85 

8,264 

13,286 

1,296 

1,650 

795 

728 

4,468 

7,081 

1,268 

1,332 

732 

686 

3,618 

5,499 

1,546 

1,610 

943 

917 

5^021 

8,273 

207 

207 

154 

113 

681 

2,330 

127 

123 

88 

47 

385 

648 

4,443 

4,922 

2,717 

2,391 

14,473 

21,840 

131 

125 


67 

405 

467 

482 

232 


218 

1,206 

2,508 

144 

133 

71 

78 

426 

684 

1,477 

1,468 

789 

719 

4,443 

7,586 

101 

69 

48 

38 

256 

2,093 

1,971 

2,160 

1,294 

1,161 

6,676 

21,469 

162 

156 

111 

88 

617 

i,5U8 

48 

51 

31 

21 

151 

321 

4,616 

4,344 

2,700 

2,380 

13,980 

24,836 

17,361 

17,976 

10,216 

9,091 

34,642 

85,684 
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HABDOI SETTLEMSKT BEPOBT. 


STATEMENT 

Census r^&rt showing area, creed, sex axd 


Agriculturuts, 


iVon* 


l^ame of pargaim. 

Adults. 

Minors. 

1 

Adults* 

6 

oS 

Female. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

6 

d 

■3 

a 

1 

29 

30 

31 

82 • 

S3 

34 

35 

Gundwa ... 

10,570 

9,468 

6,249 

6,180 

31,463 

8,178 

7,969 

Kalya nmal 

4;oo7 

3,814 

2,727 

2,323 

13,611 

3,063 

3,445 

Balamaa 

2,371 

2,159 

1,526 

1,1»1 

7,197 

1,204 

1,245 

Baudila 

23,994 

20,087 

14,333 

12,236 

71,669 

20,811 

20,400 

Total 

41,542 

36,468 

24,706 

2 ,026 

1,28,720 

33,846 

38,U9 

Bawao 

6,550 

6,460 

8,707 

3,062 

18,769 

2,362 

2,184 

Bangac 

13,004 

U,2t»4 

8,119 

6,447 

38,834 

6,492 

4,079 

Sara 

9,058 


4,737 

3,842 

26,009 

3,288 

3,083 

Gopdoiau 



15,694 

13,022 

78,790 

11,216 

10,406 

Total 

66,879 

40,963 

32,257 

20,363 

1,61,462 

2^348 

19,761 

Bilgram 

12,593 

11,127 

7,701 

6,236 

37,716 

6,049 

6,076 

Sandi ,M ' 

17,167 

14,029 

9,814 

7,689 

49,289 

' 6,819 

6,533 

M allin wdn 

16,002 

13,372 

8,663 

7,427 

44,457 

10,386 

10,623 

Kacbhauduu w«. 

6,117 

4,219 

2,807 

2,200 

14,463 

( 2,110 

1,788 

Katiari 

9,330 

7,869 

6,274 

4,020 

26,499 

1 3,220 

2,427 

Total 

69,t99 

61,216 

1 34,309 27,640 

172,424 

1 28,583 

27,4i7 

Barwan 

4,942 

S,88( 

2,687 

1,893 

18,405 

1 1,999 

1,731 

Pali 

6,820 

6,9Gfi 

4,29S 

3,216 

20,29: 

1 2,614 

2,395 

Pa,chliolia« 

7,037 

6,942 

4,13J 

5 3,007 

20,76( 

) 2,688 

' 2,126 

Pihani Padarua 

6/24S 

6,38i 

4,00^ 

1 3,251 

18,94( 

3 4,949 


Saroruaimagar 

3,73i 

8,14' 

2,261 

i 1,671 

! 10,82' 

1 1,776 

1 1,413 

Sliahabad 

13, 

t 12,72: 

8,64 

r 0,116^ 

1 42,29' 

7 8,082 

8,1S2: 

^ laniiiagar 

4,06' 

3,241 

) 2,13 

s' 1,631 

) 10,96, 

6 1,424 


l^Iausurnagar 

1,591 

1,281 

i 96 

3| 7,09 

[ 4,63i 

6 663 

497 

Total 

49,40 

4 41,66 

5 29,098 21,42. 

) 74^2, 08 

9 ” 4 ^ 

J 22,278 

Gbano Total 

2u6,02 

4 176,20 

2 120,6 19 1 96,95 

i 699|69 

6 ’ 109,821 

102,635 


HABDOt Sbttusment Oefick; 
The Juhj^ 1871, 


















HABDOI SETTLEMENT REPOET, 


361 


No. III. 

population, district /larcZoi~(coQcluded). 



Avi 

s 

rage No. of 
nils per — 

Total. 

o 

xn 

g 

a 

a 

o 

& 

CO 

a 

-2 

os 

•S 

1 

*8 

0 

1 

3< 

CQ 

agriculiufists* 

TotaL 

t 

o 

Minors. 

3 

Adults, 

Minors. 

1 

OQ 

^3 

.u 

O 


0) 

"S 

a 

a> 

pR 

m 

>> 

o 

W 

t;; 

S 

o 

36 

37 

88 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

5- 2 
4*6 
4*7 

6- 06 

46 

46 

4,992 

2,290 

798 

13,037 

4,369 

1,976 

716 

11,398 

26,408 

11,364 

3,9G2 

66,706 

18,748 

8,260 

3,676 

44,805 

17,427 

7,299 

3,404 

41,447 

11,241 

6,017 

2,284 

27,370 

9,465 

4,299 

1,896 

23,633 

66,871 

24,875 

11,169 

137,255 

406 

395 

446 

417 

64S 

605 

619 

807 

21,117 

18,358 

106,440 

76,388 

69,677 

45,912 

39,283 


6*03 

413 

726 

1,499 

2,862 

1,969 

6,299 

1,233 

2,237 

1,663 

6,296 

7,268 

15,660 

9,903 

33,216 

8,902 

19,496 

12,346 

38,483 

7,664 

16,348 

10,616 

33,212 

6,206 

10,971 

6,706 

21,993 

4,286 

8,684 

5,405 

18,318 

1 

5*8 

5*02 

5*07 

>•2 

377 

381 

389 

341 

578 

641 

713 

661 

1 . .. 

12,619 

10,329 

66,047 

79,227 

66,714 

44,876 

36,b92 

227,609 

6^ 

361 

643 

3,497 

3,944 

6,371 

1,132 

1,720 

1,664 

2,906 

3,166 

6,845 

966 

1,298 

18,528 

20,162 

33,224 

6,996 

8,665 

18,642 

23,976 

26,387 

7,227 

12,660 

17,203 

21,162 

23,995 

6,007 

10,296 

11,268 
13,7 fiS 
15,024 
3,999 
6,994 

9,141 

10,856 

13,275 

3,226 

5,324 

56,244 

69,761 

77,681 

20,459 

36,164 

5*3 

5*04 

6*7 

4*9 

6*2 

481 

415 

571 

435 

391 

792 

651 

924 

730 

676 

14,181 

86,876 

1 87,78-.i 

78,663 

61,033 

! 41,821 

259,299 

5*2 

466 

738’ 

1,124 

1,612 

1,353 

2,966 

868 

4,900 

779 

317 

960 

1,269 

1,074 

2,627 

741 

4,214 

689 

276 

6,804 

7,789 

7,191 

1 16.082 
4,797 
25,369 
4.256 
1,650 

6,941 
' 9,414 

10,276 
11,198 
6,514 
22,447 
5,481 
2,167 

6,611 

8,360 

8,069 

10,022 

4,660 

20,874 

4,604 

1,783 

3,811 

6.809 

6,486 

7,030 

3,137 

13,447 

2,917 

1,28 

2,843 
4,484 
4,081 
6,778 
2,413 
10 878 
2,219 
1,066 

19,206 
28,087 
27,91 1 
34,028 
16,624 
67,646 
16,221 
6,286 

6*6 

5*4 

6*6 

6*1 

6*4 

4*7 

6*3 

|6*4 

362 

385 

310 

426 

446 

516 

258 

242 

"^l 

582 

610 

422 

791 

744 

836 

801 

698 

13,819 

i 1,739 

71,919 

73,447 

63,883 

42,917 

38,762 

214,009 

6*2 

672 

64,219 

64,607 

Six, 281 

316,844 

278,837 

1 

184,738 

161,658 

930,977 

61 


6j1 


A. H. HARISaTON, 
Officiating SetUement Officer. 



























HABDOl SETTLEMENT REPOBT. 


M3 


STATEMENT 

Censm return showing detail of castes 


Name o£ taheCl. 


Morau 

Name of pargana. 

tfl 

\e8 

I 

o 

SI 

IS 

t 

M 

t3 

1 

CQ 

Shaikh. 

n 

2 

s 

4 

5 

SAMSf LA ..< 1 

Eaiboi 

r 

BilgiUm »(- 

■ 

SbXbaiudi • 

Gundwa 

Kalyanraal ... 

Balamau »•« 

Sandila 

Total 

B&wan 

Baugar 

Sara 

Gop&mau 

Total ••• 

Bilgrfim m. 

Malian wan... 

Kachhaudau 

Sandl ^ .M 

ICatiari •§! #*» 

Total 

Barwan 

Pali 

Pachoha ... 

Pihani Fadarua 
Saromaimagar 

Shdhabad ... 

Alamnagar 

Mansfirnagar 

Total 

Gbanx) Total 

4«t 

9 

««4 

• •ft 

»«« 

• ftft 

9 

1 

1,610 

48 

196 

11 

5,076 

9 

... 

• •• 

1,620 

■ 6,381 

••• 

>«• 

«•« 

• •• 

••• 

•*« 

93 

141 

67 

161 

■ 

••• 

• •• 

ft«ft 

462 

1,778 


6 

77 

31 

119 

1,022 

162 

5 

357 

1 

1,218 

365 

41 

450 

11 

... 

83 

150 

m 

g 

Mt 

.*• 

.«• 

• •<1 

.«• 

... 

**39 

1 

H 

lOS 

5 

1,171 

5 

441 

’ * 1 

«•« 

872 

1 

616 

98 

1,060 

94 

1 

... 

39 

i 


9,7^ 

9 

.122 

150 

5,360 

11,926 
























HARDOI settlement REPORT, 


0 . 1 1 1 A • 

(extracted from the Oudh Census Report.) 


363 


kadivs. 


a 

us 

I 

Mughal. 

\eS 

oS 

W 

X) 

ns8 

3 

»-a 

Ghosi. 

\e# 

•r-4 

a 

a 

M 

Kasaf. 

es 

M 

s 

xi 

'S. 

s 

6 

B 

8 

9 

.. 

11 

1*2 

18 

14 

S8 

3 


1,128 

701 

19 

74 



45 

4 

... 

686 

335 




2 

••• 

••• 

*«)■ 

9 

128 


8 



878 

41 

101 

3,626 

4,737 

207 

456 


45 

961 

48 

101 

5,444 



538 


47 

211 


14 

84 

86 





295 

23 

23 

165 

175 

59 



15 

280 


••• 

21 

438 




38 

1,805 

261 

3 

878 

1,542 

361 



121 

3,041 

284 

40 

1,148 

2,241 

420 

429 

6 

174 

— 1 

1,592 

39 

91 

566 

42 

245 

267 


0«« 

899 

18 

73 

1,382 

62 

100 

171 


••• 

220 

tti 

1 

9 


... 

11 

■ •f 

6 

742 

64 

• «« 

446 

23 

181 

91 

iM 

».« 

232 

••• 

6 

5 

5f» 

40 

11 

••• 

... 

3,685 

121 

171 

2,898 

182 

566 

641 


6 

11 




••• 

••• 



•M 

870 

3 

12 

***99 

27 

60 

120 


35 

72 

124 

•«* 

**• 

w* 

... 

... 



2,137 

145 

24 

1,160 

318 

43 

221 


88 

7 

t«4 


••• 

5 

... 

... 


... 

5,622 

84 

161 

878 

97 

195 

264 

••• 

25 

13 ; 


».* 

*•« 

954 


U 


... 

175 



17 

27 

... 


... 

20 

8,907 

356 

197 

3,164 

1,423 

298 

619 

• *» 

163 

15,584 

809 

509 

11,144 

9,747 1 

1,510 


6 

343 
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HABDOI SEmEMENT REPORT. 


STATEMENT 


Census return showing detail of castes 




Muham 





-g 

s‘ 

i 

tio 

Fame of 
tahsSl. 

Name of pargana. 

13 

1 



1 

n 

vn 

a 

et 

M 



15 

IG 

17 

18 

1 

Gun<lwa ••• 



■H 


■1 

SAMDtLA M.< 

Kaly&nmal ... 

*«• 





Bdlatnau ... 

... 


• •• 



( 

Sandila 

••• 



H 

n 


7otal ••• 

... 

21 

... 

... 

( 

Bfitvan 


2 


1 


jOi^ABDOI »t* S 

Batigar 

Sara 





... 

( 

Gopumau **• 

... 


... 

••• 

••• 


Total 

2 


1 

... 

[ 

Bilgrdm 







Mall&nwan... ... 




2 

... 

BnoBXu 

Kaclihandau ••• 

»•« 



a«t 

• «i 


Sandi ... 



... 

• •• 


1 

Kati&ri ... 

... 


... 




Total 

9*0 

.*• 

s 

W 

r 

Barwan ... 

• ** 



... 

•*« 

1 

Pali 

• •• 



• « • 


1 

PachoBi 




«*« 


SuiSASi-V, -1 

1 

Pihdnl Tadarua •*. 

Saromannagar 

li«« 



121 

• tf 

8 

1 

Shdhabad ... 

... 


•M 



j 

Alamnagar... 

... 


*•» 


««« 

L 

Mansurnagar ... 

... 



• •a 



Total 

... 


121 

8 


Gband TotaIi 

2 

21 

184 

8 
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N 0. Ill A. 

(extradtd from tlte Oudh Census Report) — (continued). 


madans— (C 0«c/wrf6i). 


HlOUEa CASTES OF 

Hindus. 
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HABDOI SBTTLEMENT BEPOST. 


STATEMENf 

Census return shmoing detail of castes 


HiaHBE CASTES OF HXN DUB ^ (concluded). 








mmm 

Bi 




1 

4 



■n 

Kame of talisH 

Name of pargaua. 


‘i 

> 



i 

CCt 

■ 




28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

j 

Gundwfi 


1,246 

460 




SANDtIiA ... < 

I^alyaiimal... 

Balamau 


623 

2dl 

132 

88 

BIK 

94 

... 


( 

SaudiU 

... 

6,183 

1,414 

147 

6 



Total 


7,333 

2,092 

241 

6 

151 


B&waa ... 


929 

344 

3 



Habdoi < 

Bangar ... 

••• 

1,796 

603 

344 

45 


Sara ... 


1,687 

349 

166 



c 

Gop^mau ... 


8,628 

944 

49 

47 



Total 

«•* 

7,986 

2,240 

561 

92 


r 

Bilgrfim •„ 

*•« 

948 

619 


1 

305 

1 

MalldiOwan ... 

••t 

1,796 

765 

99 


33 

Bitan/K .„■{ 

1 

Kachhandaii 

... 

296 

220 

MB 


19 

Sandl 


1,266 

849 

• «« 

1 

4 

1 

KatUrl 


260 

221 

10 

12 



Total 


4,663 

2,674 

109 

14 

361 


Barwan 


423 

136 

... 


3 

Ball 

• •• 

180 

310 

».4 

... 

4 


Pacbohi ••• 

t.. 

405 

137 


... 

1,826 

SEiBJiBiB ^ 

PibUni Padarua 


1,469 

467 


3 

241 

Saromannagar 

... 

549 

307 


••• 

2 

i 

Shfihibad ... 

... 

1,790 

1,009 

1 

26 



Alamnagar 

... 

811 

76 

... 

»«« 

*«• 

.1 

MansCirnagar 


183 

41 

... 

*«* 



Total 

••t 

5,760 

2,473 

1 

28 

2,178 


Gbaihd Totai# 

• •• 

26,631 

9,479 

902 

139 

2,812 
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No. IIIA. 

(edracted from the Oiidh Census Report) — '(continued). 


Lowbb castes oe Hindus. 


< 

rS 

< 

^«il 

fcS 

•r^ 

P 

.P 

pq 

Nea 

PQ 

2 

jrjs 

*Ei 

(X) 

^eS 

^eS 

¥ 

n 

1 

sP 

es 

cq 

’n 

p 

pq 

Bhar. 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

4,686 

6,?89 

704 

158 


• •• 

41 

71 

• •* 

723 

1,142 

312 

184 

••• 


20 

2 

... 

57 

644 

132 

44 

«•« 


... 


tftft 

4, SIS 

6,862 

1,370 

542 

... 

94 

116 

67 

*•« 

%681 

16, ,317 

2,618 

928 


94 

117 

140 



••• 


1,386 

465 

86 



■1 


Mi 

260 

6,098 

892 

279 





15 

113 

1,678 

601 

96 

••• 




• •• 

2,081 

6,116 

1,944 

505 

••• 


■ 


ft** 

S,444 

15,278 

3,902 

966 


06 

68 

75 

15 

1,164 

6,333 

656 

m 

m 



61 

«*» 

1,264 

4,403 

812 




43 

134 

... 

68 

1,935 

201 

96 




4 

... 

88 

8,240 

951 

171 



179 

85 

27 

14 

2,883 

350 

63 

■ 


12 

21 


2,693 

23,854 

2,970 

1,209 


54 

234 

295 

27 


873 

307 

73 



70 

1 


a 

1,630 

4G8 

95 



38 

22 

**• 


1,439 

422 

98 



I 

19 

• •* 

... 

1,223 

304 

139 

8 


8 

1 

7 

E«. 

906 

284 


••• 

8*« 

9 

26 

ft** 

41 

2,931 

909 


33 


««9 

71 

••ft 

122 

1,059 

241 


••• 

’■1 

... 

9 

•*« 

123 

804 

106 


•M 


•ft* 

8 

*•• 

287 

10,765 

S,101 


41 

B 



7 

16,006 

65,214 

12,491 

3,834 

41 

244 

606 

667 

49 


48 H 
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HABDOI SETTLEMENT BBPOET. 


statement 

Census return slioioing detail of castes (extracted 






Lower castes of 





.2 






l^ame oftahsil. 

Name of pargana, 


si 

1 


u 


jc 






po 


cn 


Q> 

« 





42 

43 

44 

45 


e 

, 

Gundwa 


GSO 


1 



6 

•SANBtLA ... 


Kalyinmal 

Balamau 


m 

!,no 


14 

... 


... 


1 

Saudila 

••t 

S,a64 


53 

... 


2 



Total 


4,655 

68 

... 

8 



Biiwan 


897 






HlBDOl .«• 

j 

Bangar 

Bara 


438 

398 


8 

11 

... 

6 

45 

6 



Qop^mau 

••• 

1,243 


32 

• *« 


26 



Total 

»•* 

2,410 

51 

6 

71 


f 

Bilgram 


687 

■ 



22 



1 

MaUanwan 


1,132 i 

HO 





filLQBXu .M 

■i 

1 

Kachhajodau 

*•» 

,274 

HO 


... 




Sapdi 



HI 



25 



L 

Xiatian 



■ 


... 


■m 



Total 

••t 

3,04C 

44 

47 

249 


i' 

Barwan 

»•* 

205 



»«« 


4 



r4U 


242 

«•« 




24 



Fachoha 

*». 

299 


4 




SEXnABAD, 


Fihani Padarua 


413 



L 




Sarotnanoagar 


211 





4 


\ 

Sh4habad 

>»* 

885 


5 



87 



Alamnagar 

••• 

124 

«»k 






[ 

Mansuraagar 


84 


45 



• •r 



Total 

••1 

I 111 r, 1,1 

S,463 

74 


119 



Gravd Total 

•«« 1 

12,57* 

S1S4 

53 

441 
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Ht). Ill A.’’ 


frem tht Oudh Cerum 5e/)ort)^oofttinued), 


HwiucJB— f continued). 


i 

s 

i 

’s 

CU 

Patwa. 


1 

*0 

1 


Thathera, 

a 

1 

13 

W 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

61 

62 

63 

64 


117 

2,187 

66 

49 

617 

l,4l0f 

••• 


ZS 

29 

2,439 

10 

13 

23 

628 

••t 




... 

6 


346 

267 



206 

fiso 

12,824 

1)8 

298 

3,174 

3,360' 

21 

... 

244 

060 

17,460 

199 

360 

4,060 

6,645 

21 


•«« 

■ 



■ 

12 

726 

9 


11 





147 

1,076’ 

1 


2 





91 

910 

5 


90 


IH 


n 

265 

2,433 

986 

• »« 

103 

1,083 

32,626 

369 

362 


IIQIj 

1,000 

. 

... 

5 

' 229 

1,611 

42 

87 

322 

1,610 

3 

n 

64 

66 

3, <>06 

34 

86 

1,156 

1,432 

359 


7 

66 

148 

3 

28 

21 

459 

ft* 


234 

480 


80 

147 

204 

1,412 

10 

••• 

1 

a«7 

60 

11 

2 

. . 

46 

6S7 ' 

6 

... 

301 

1,128 

5,434 



1,749 

6,400 


n 

7 


905 

••• 

31 

12 


H 

••• 

95 

174 

4*5 

14 

17 

94 




20 

190 

62 1 

28 

12 

84 



••• 


223 


71 

25 

134 




7 

123 

692 

36 

4 

21 

870 

• •• 


Id 

601 

1,876 

66 

85 

184 ‘ 

1,888 

252 



60 

1,444 


64 

46 

376 




24 

1,434 

• •4 


13 

192 

... 


147 

1,415 

6,957 

215 

. 238 

538 

5,390 

252 


796 

4,291 

62,367 

. 963 

1,310 

6,862 

21,679' 

1,651 

u 
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HARDOI SETTLEMENT REPORT. 


STATEMUHT 

Census return showing detail of castes 


Name of 
talisil. 

. Name of pargana. 

Lower castes of 

Jaga. 

\e8 

rCl 

s 

cs 

^C8 

i 

g 

'04 

'5 

6 

55 

56 

57 

58 

/ 

Gundwa ... ••• 



9,084 

101 


Kaly^iimal ... 

... 

... 


13 


Bulamnu ... 


... 



i 

Saiidila' 

... 


24,567 

50 


Total ... 

... 


40,702 

164 

r 

B&vvan ... ••• 

2 

5 

5,771 

*i« 

Ha&doi ... < 

Bangar 

24 

5 

9,613 

• i« 

) 

Sura ... ••• 

47 

... 

6,738 

80 

K 

Gopamau •.< 

70 

««« 

21,227 



Total ... 

152 

10 

42,342 

80 

( 

Bilgrani ... 



8,272 



Malian wan... »«. 

... 

... 

8,542 

fftl 

BuorXih ,m < 1 

Kachhandau 


... 

2,706 



Sandi ... 

... 

] 

7,653 

25 

1 

Katiai! ... m* 

«•« 

... 

4,450 

14 


Total 



31,623 

39 

f 

Barwan ... 



2,685 

i«i 

1 

mi 

»•§ 

14 

2,820 

«•« 

1 

l^achoha ... 


• if 

4,426 


SHitHABAD, <{ 

Fihani Padarua ... 



5,877 

68 

1 

Saramunnagar 

••• 

• •• 

1,909 


1 

Shahabad ... 

••i 

59 

8,209 

10 

1 

Alamnagar 



2,619 


1 

^ Mausurnagar ... 


•M 

006 



Total 

... 

73 

29,541 

78 


Qband Total 


83 

144,208 

361 
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871 


^0. IIIA. 

ifxti'aded ffom the Oudh Census Report) — (continued). 


Hindus— 


'S 

1 

'1 

DharkSr. 

Bansphor. 

Dbauuk. 

1 

Q 

B 

o 

p- 

X3 

res 

NdJ 

m 

^3 

P 

I 

1 

^e^ 

a 

'SJ 

CQ 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

„ 1 

66 

67 

■ 

Wfm 

MM 

544 



314 

6 

173 

mm 


208 

835 

16 


112 


44 



82 

489 

... 

... 

44 


21 



861 

2,241 

15 

•*4 

870 

68 

646 

679 

8,627 

1,564 

8,609 

30 

• •• 

1,840 

73 

884 

60 

485 

247 

167 



133 

• •• 

70 

169 

802 

337 

249 

3 

6 

3)3 

2 

172 

16 

541 

322 

289 

M. 

••• 

285 

**• 

116 

202 

1,588 

724 

802 

218 

... 

699 

82 

346 

447 

3,366 

1,630 

1,607 


6 

1,430 

84 

702 

136 

913 

407 

456 

... 


436 

171 

202 

2fi5 

1,296 

613 

1,269 



273 

85 

481 

20 


20G 

276 

,,, 


144 

•«« 

2 

, 169 

1,086 

951 



••• 

633 

44 

368 

16 

480 

488 

itiS 

... 

3 

265 

... 

107 

696 

4,054 

2,726 

2,761 


3 

1,740 

300 

1,160 

7 

270 

328 

168 



237 


26 

60 

407 

436 

177 


6 

113 

*.« 

147 

6 

542 

645 

246 

■ t t 

... 

143 

... 

19 

48 

676 

1,207 

271 

... 


824 

72 

266 

i5 

310 

180 

60 

... 

163 

52 

*•« 

84 

197 

1,353 

860 

616 

6 

... 

641 

116 

322 


284 

196 

102 


.»> 

84 

t.4 

10 

... 

89 

40 

66 

... 

... 

37 

... 

... 

332 

3,830 

3,792 

1,579 


■ 


■ 

814 

1,953 

14,8 

9,701 



■ 



3,660 
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HAKDOI SETTLEMENT EEPOKT. 


STATEMENT 

Census return shewing detail of castes {extracted 


Name of tabsSl. 


iSANDtliA. t«« < 
( 


Ha«boz 


1 


Bamix 


r 

! 

^a'uabad] 

I 

1 

I 


Kame of pargana. 

Lower caster of 

\el 

rO 

a 

s 

5J3. 

S 

68 

69 

70 

Gundwa 

425 


161 

Kaly&ntnal 

252 


4 

Balainau 

114 

... 

1,137 

SanJUa •*. 

1»241 


2,503 


2,032 

••• 

3,805 

Ba waG ••• 

208 

•** 

1 

Bangar 

489 

8 

90 

Sara •*< 

377 

9 

32 

Gop&mau 

1,061 

18 

23 

Total ... 

2,126 

35 

146 

Bilgrfini ••• 

427 


893 

Mailanwan 

728 

••• 

14,566 

Kacbhandau **« 

167 1 

... 

101 

Sandi ••• 

627 


104 

Katiiri *” 

373 


87 

Total 

2,317 1 

... 

16,751 - 

Barwan 

210 


3 

Ball 

319 


US 

1 Pacboha 

236 

ot» 

40 

Pib&ni Padatna 

334 


87 

Saromammgac 

233 

»•« 

8 

Sbdhabad 

593 

13 

42 

Alamnagar •«. 

112 

... 

*•* 

Mansurnagar ••• 

36 

• •• 


Total 

2,072 

13 

273 

Geand Tot All ' ... 

8,546 

48 

19, 9/6 
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Uo. IH A. 

from the Oudh Census (cootinued). 


BviTycs--(€ontinued), 


u 

M 

1 

u 

<a 

•r^ 

§ 


c3 

>% 

% 

i- 

o 

Gujar. 

i 

Gandhi, 

11 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

1,466 

175 


291 

2,349 




427 

102 

6*8 

84 

781 


..1 


216 

66 

»»9 


252 


•>« 


S,18S 


... 

614 

3,448 

B 

... 

... 

4,294 

2,018 



5,870 

H 

... 

»«6 

661 

242 

n 

286 

1,352 


95 


787 

495 

48 

359 

2,105 

9 

132 


845 

835 

**• 

375 

2,272 

169 

#*• 

9 

2,164 

704 

11 

1,005 

6,360 

iS 

••• 

It. 

4,867 

1,776 

70 

2,026 

11,089 

181 

227 

9 

],602 

539 

34 

162 

2,024 ! 


1,719 

10 

1,690 

1,104 


847 

i,968 

9 

176 

8 

329 

185 


122 

987 

,,, 

1,428 

•M 

3,208 

552 


610 

1,682 

72 

7,788 

*•• 

2,912 

86 


207 

956 

8 

... 

• •• 

6,636 

2,466 

34 

1,938 

7,667 

89 

11,111 

18 

930 

59 


316 

440 

••• 

585 


1,661 

184 

• 46 

118 

971 

25 

1,005 


1,672 

105 

iM 

618 

1,427 

12 

... 


926 

298 

21 

385 


... 

64 

••• 

860 

77 


389 

404 

50 

697 

• «« 

2,144 

529 

^ 34 

1,164 

1,787 

15 

450 

88 

247 

104 

••• 

355 



7 

... 

206 

27 

••• 

52 

239 


*** 

104 

8,426 

1,878 

45 

1 

8,392 

6,289 

102 

2,698 

187 

26,618 

7,638 

149 

8,294 

30,815 

372 

14,036 

164 
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HAR0O1 SETTLEMENT REPORT, 


STATEMENT 

Ik 

Census return showing detail of castes ( extracted 






Lower castes op 

Name of tahsil. 

Name of pargana. 


<^08 

.d 

03 

\e8 

‘S 


s. 

'ea 

Xi 





3 



O 

1^ 





79 

80 

81 

f 

Giindwa 

»«• 


1,418 


B 


SXNDtLA < 

Kaly&iimal 

Balamau 


4** 

48 

U 

... 

19 


( 

{Sandlla 

•«r 


2,850 


270 




Total 

... 

4,325 

369 

2,302 

f 

Bdwan 






349 

Habdoi ••• N 

Bangar 

iSara 



55 

84 


122 

46 


1 

Gop6mau 


••• 

101 

IB 

■ 




Total 

• t* 

240 

242 

2,365 

r 

1 

Bilgr&m 



0 


313 

508 

Malldnwan 





96 

653 

BilqrXm m« i 

Kachhandau 


... 

1,426 


224 

266 

1 

Sandi 



25 


287 

844 

L 

Katiari 


... 

7 


■ 

326 



Total 

• •• 

1,769 

1,110 

2,697 

r 

Barwan 



•«« 


194 

195 


Balt 


• •• 

87 


6 

297 

j 

BachoTia 



12 

••• 


411 

1 

SHi^HABAD,., ^ 

f 

Bihani Fadarua 
Saromaunagar 

::: 

• M 

8 


27 

49 

295 

205 


bhdbabad 

• •• 


6,485 


93 

784 

\ 

1 

Alamnagar 


•«« 

••• 

... 


140 

L 

MaBsur nagar 

*•« 

... 


7 

80 


Total 

• M 

6,642 

8T6 

2,407 









Grand Total 


2,097 


9,671 













BABDOI SETTLEMENT EEPORT, 


Ko. IIIA, 

from tite Oudh Census Report) — (continued), 


375 


Hindus — (concluded). 


Murao. 

'§3 

1 

Mochi. 

Maiiihar. 

O 

%ea 

SS 

1 

S2 

83 

84 

86 

86 

87 

88 

2,195 

47 

147 

18 

109 

1,056 

67 

J,28d 


30 

14 

65 

428 

9 

422 


31 

M* 

51 

188 

14 

9,082 

«« 

617 

195 

488 

2,640 

335 

12,987 

47 

826 

227 

713 * 

4,306 

425 

783 

59 

38 


68 

538 

28 

3,061 

8 

64 

9 

209 

693 

19 

1,687 

6 

76 


136 

542 

140 

3,643 

336 

182 

24 

323 

1,585 

43 

9,074 

408 

345 

33 

1 

756 

3,168 

230 

4,169 

152 

349 

147 

180 

786 

141 

2,G96 

4 

488 

77 

274 

1,386 

76 

1,503 

76 

77 


21 

424 

50 

4,853 

311 

169 

28 

230 

1,161 

264 

2,335 

24 

69 


81 

666 

40 

lli,S46 

666 

1,H2 

252 

786 

4,411 

57* 

994 

14 

4 


60 

808 

77 

2,019 

4 

38 

"*17 

121 

528 

77 

2,106 

21 

119 

••• 

114 

403 

Si 

1,369 

21 

100 

59 

103 

559 

S3 

1,014 

14 

34 


27 

161 

54 

3,389 

6 

269 

88 

207 

1,083 

123 

610 

9 

49 

••• 

80 

260 


332 

41 

4 

... 

18 

144 


a, 833 

130 

607 

164 

730 

3,431 

385 

49,440 

1,151 

2,919 

676 

8,965 

16,306 

1,619 


49h 



376 HABDOI SETTLEMENT REPORT. 


STATEMENT 

Cenms return showing detail of castes {extracted 















Miscel 




cA 

Ut 









Net 

lvalue of tahsil. 

Name ol* piirgana. 

.2 

at 


'fc 

bo 

'2 

'w 



o 

O 


bO 

0 

*S 

' c 



0 

»rs 


Iz; 



6 d 






Gntidwa 

174 

556 

29 

7 

2 

SifNDI'LA ... < 
< 

Knlyanmal 

6 

lU) 


68 


Bill am au 


167 

... 



1 

SaudHd 

107 

1,726 

67 

... 

... 


Total •• 

314 

2,668 

£6 

65 

2 

f 

Bawan 

i>8 

97 


18 


Haedoi ... i 

Baugar ... 


271 


44 


Sara ... 

20 

2S!7 

... 

13 

MM 

( 

Gopamflu 

07 

1,160 

38 

... 

M. 


Total 

263 

1,764 

40 

75 

... 

( 

Bilgram 

62 

449 

97 




Mall an wan 

136 

284 

142 

86 


Kachhaiidau ... 

1 33 

6 

... 

140 


/ 

SaiicU ... 

99 

446 

107 

... 


V 

iiatiars 

20 

202 

... 

... 

... 

f 

Total 

354 

1,387 

346 

226 

... 

Barwan 

4 “ 





Se^habad, < 

Bill 

Pachoha ... 

Pihani Parlania 
Saroinannagar 

14 

26 

* ’ 4 

"41 

106 

140 

76 

M4 

111 

83 

* *91 

’*‘59 
' * 1 


Sbdhabad ... 

Alamnagar 

49 

9 

413 

i O'i 

*1168 

*12 

3 

... 


Mansurnagat 


3^ 





Total 

106 

915 

367 

in 

60 


Gband Total 

1,036 

6,626 

838 

477 

■ 


HlBDOl SaXTLBMENT OPEICJS : ) 

Thtlsi July,\B7U A 
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377 


No. IIIA. 


from the Otedh Census Report). — (concluded). 


lANKOtTS, 


■g 

i 

n 

Alahant. 

Paramhans. 

Xi 

CQ 

S 

>5 

CO 

s 

03 ^ a 

fl-S g 

Jj o 

“Jl 

Travellers. 

Total, 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

... 

11 

2 

86 

70 

... 

... 

1,870 

’ 3 I 6 

639 

182 

6 

1 

285 

423 

66,871 

24,876 

13,159 

148,204 

,o 

11 

2 

106 

... 


2,324 

236,109 


••1 


2 


2 

818 

46 

26,037 

2 


... 

92 

1 

... 

274 

41 

54,494 


v** 

••• 

7 



248 

82 

84,972 



••• 

... 

... 


246 

265 

112,006 

2 


... 

101 

1 

2 

1,086 

384 

227,609 





n 

■ 

657 

42 

66,244 

16 


t-r- 

”l4l 



435 

73 

77,681 


... 


39 



233 

31 

20,459 

... 

... 


... 



434 

17 

69,761 

... 

... 

1 


■H 

■Ml 

8,409 

7 

35,164 

16 

... 

“ 

180 

... 


6,228 

170 

259,299 


•«« 


80 


... 

21? 

... 

19,206 

••• 

1 ... 


86 



271 

86 

28, <'87 

... 

... 




■ M 

... 

37 

27,911 

... 



"*87 

.*• 

««« 

1,596 

161 

34,028 

f*. 




M. 


••• 

... 

15,624 

2 



31 



338 

23 

67,646 




m 



102 

5 

16,221 

... 

... 


3 

... 

... 


... 

6,286 

2 

... 

... 

144 

... 

B 

2,521 

265 

214,009 

20 1 

11 

2 

531 

1 

2 


1,242 

936,926 


A. H, HA.KINGTON, 
Offfg. Settlmeni Officer^ 
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HARDOI SETTLEMENT REFOUT. 


STATEMENT 

Showing jvn'ofesnons and occupations 


CLASS. 

CLASS I.- 





1 

URDEItll 



* 


Oroer I,— Govcrn- 

Engaged in 

Order 

URDBB. 

MBNT 

SBUVANT3. 

DEFENOE OF 








COUNTRY. 









Si 

hi » « 




e3 

a 

PI 

«> 

a 


S 

dj >-« 

a a s 

S «.2 
^ 'S SP 

0i( 

Profession or occupation— EngllsU 
name. 


eS 

® 4 S 

M a 

ai oS 

u 

a 

bt n 

0 a) 0 

-=3 'a 

£ 

00 a 




bo 

> t 

0 Ss 

s 

2 

"o 

4i» .00 

ca 

<U 4» . 

c ^ 

Q 

Z. 0 fl 



Oh 


0 

to 

34 





*o5 








o 

O 

H 


vrs 


Profession or occupation— Vorna- 


o3 

a 

i/j 


a 

0 

P 

cular mime. 

m 

M 

Im 

S 

'.3 

f3 




Poll 

a 

jq 

O 

s 

'a» 

rZ 

fl 

ca 

Pk 

N 

§ 

Name 
of talwil. 



2 

a 

4 

5 

6 


Guivlwa ••• 


512 

C,'l 


103 

2 

{SANOtliA ...< 

Kaly uiunal 

B&lauuiu 

... 

180 

12 

4 

24 


( 

Saudi la 


^17 

59 

"'5 

212 

... 


Total 


1,048 


<v 

839 

2 

/ 

Bhvan 


Ji> 

<) 

*«. 

21 

... 

Bakdoi ... < 

Uangar 

Sam 

• •• 

109 

22 

... 


62 

37 

•«« 

( 

Gopiimiiu 


04 

... 

... 

14G 

... , 


Total 

«*« 

207 

9 

1 

, 256 

... 

f 

Bilfjram 


2a 

... 


193 

... 

( 

Mall&nwan 


lid 

... 

a 

U3 

... 

Bilqrjl'm ... < 

Kacbhandau 


24 


«#« 

... 

... 

1 

Saudi 


116 


4 

182 


t. 

Katiari ... 

... 

45 

... 

1 

23 

... 


Total 

... 

821 

... 

13 

561 

... 

f 

Barwan ... 





10 


1 

Pali 


57 

... 


25 

■f* 

1 

SaXaiBAC, 

Pachhoha 


60 





Pihani Panama 
Saromannagar »,« 

... 

66 

»■* 


... 



Shahabad 

... 

87 



32 



Alamnagar 

... 

10 

«•« 


2 



Mansurnagar 

... 

9 

.. 


... 



Total 

... 

821 

... 


69 

*•« 


District Total ... 

... 

1,897 

. — '™ 

23 

1,226 

2 




Vakn, Mnklitar 


rrAEDOI SETTLEMENT EEPOnT. 


No* IIIB. 

{extracted from the Oudh Census Report) 


379 


PBOEESSIONAL. 

III.— Thb Lbarnhd Professions, Literature, 
Arts and ISoienoes, &O4 


CLASS IL-DOMESTIO. 

Order V.— Engaged in entertain- 
ing AND PERFORMING PERSONAL 
OFFICES FOR MEN. 
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HARDOI SETTLEMENT KEPOBT. 


STATEMENT 

SImvhig professions mid occupations {extracted 


CLAS8 IL— 
I^C^M E_S TTC 
Okdku V.—Engaged 

IN KNTKBTAINING 
AND PKlirORMlNG 
PERSONAL OFEICBS 


Order VI,— Perrons 

"VVHO BUT OR sell, 
KERB OH LEND MONl.T 
AND GOODS OF VAtaOUS 
KINDS, &C. 



Sand^la ... I 
Hardoi 

f 

1 

Bilob, vu i 

I 

1. 

f 

I 

i 

1 

ShAhabad, i 

I 

I 

i 

I 


Pondwa 
Kalyanmal 
Bulfuuau 
Sand 1 la 

Total 

Bttwan ... 
Bangar,,.. 

Sura 

Uopdmau 

Total 

Bilgriim 
Mill! an wan 
Kacbhandau 
Sandi ... 
Katiari 

Total 

Barwan 
Pali ... 
Pachhoha 
Pihani Pudarua 
Naromannagar 
Shababad 
A iamnagar 
Mansurnagar 

Total 

District Total 


202 

1,427 

10 

96 

96 

52 

78 

65 

293 

... 

43 

13 

tit 

178 

;b‘i 

157 


18 

1 

• 1“ 


407 

3,306 


172 

201 

113 

645 

7f,7 

5,223 

JO 

329 

311 

145 

9!ll 

96 

2i2 


19 

30 

rs 

86 

217 

1,301 


64 

42 

— 

220 

153 

171 


12 

31 

... 

57 

1IG 

1,061 


... 

40 

3 

64 

8b2 

.3,335 


8ft 

145 

26 

407 

184 

1,015 


118 

84 


153 

2;)5 

1,526 


2fi0 

ase 


4)2 

75 

160 


19 

7 


116 

234 

726 


100 

194 


312 

135 

326 


51 

24 


851 

881 

3,640 


638 

466 


),344 

60 

»78 


4 

11 


37 

107 

419 


65 

72 


68 

144 

166 


16 

10 


18 

138 

750 


96 

107 


40 

6 

182 


in 

26 


108 1 

327 

1,292 


59 

95 

3 

167 

38 

100 


17 

9 


7; 

23 

74 


... 

... 


8; 

898 

3,161 


272 

329 

S 

488' 

5,428 

15,269 

10, 

1,224 

i,a4s 

174 

8,09 











HAEDOI SErTLBMENT JIEPOET. 
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No. IIIB. 

from the Oudh Census Report\ — (continued). 


IH.-COMMEB01AL. 


CLASS IV.— AGKX- 
CCLTURAL. 


OBDBK VII. — ENOiOBD IN TUI! CONVBrABCB 
OB UBN, ANIMALS AND GOODS. 


Oedbb VIII.— Pehsoks 

POSSESSING OR 'WORK- 
ING THE LAND, &'0. 


Petty dealer. 

' CoachmeD, Livery, 
Stable-keeper, 

Hailway serrants. 

Pack carrier oo 
bullocks. 

Weighman. 

Letter out of 
camels 

Porter. 

Boatman. 

Palki bearer. 

Proprietor of land. 

Cultirator. 

Garden er and 
A gj-icultural la- 
bourer. 

.H* 

V' 

s 

M 

ved 

•rJ 

ve9 ff 

K NOS 

03 

< 

Malazim railway. 

Banjara. 

■s 

(Si 

s 

VO* 

& 

n 

ja 

M 

C6 

.£? 

o 

IS 

Mallah. 

Palkibardar 

Zammdar. 

^eS 

■i 

03 

w 

AGO 

?£ 

aS 

«6 

2 

26 

27 

27a 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

5 



163 

4 



12 

26 

646 

9,338 

21 

6 

• • • 


2 

... 

»*• 

■ 

•»* 


55 

509 

4,009 

8 

««• 




li 

... 

... 

• •• 

17 

212 

2,006 

6 

20 

... 

... 

... 

74 

... 

... 

... 

227 

1,771 

22,150 

82 

30 

... 


166 

69 

... 

... 

12 


3,338 

37,503 

117 

... 

••• 


... 

4 

•*« 

... 

... 

84 

946 

6,422 

13 


... 


... 

62 

... 

... 

... 

192 

1,278 

31,324 

26 


«•«< 

... 

8 

18 

,, 

... 

' 2 

112 

1,029 

7,666 

14 


... 



24 

... 

... 

72 

247 

2,295 

22,709 

49 

... 

... 


8 

108 

... 


74 

636 

5,648 

47,123 

102 




... 

2 


... 

... 

215 

773 

11,672 

56 

17 




7 


... 

... 

116 

970 

13,981 

71 

4 


... 

. . . 

i! 

... 


... 

101 

910 

3,938 

16 

*«« 

*«« 

... 

• •• 

li 

•»« 


26 

423 

1,526 

15,096 

30 

... 


« « « 

... 

6 

... 

... 

2 

196 

848 

8,180 

20 

21 

... 


... , 

27 

... 

• •p 

28 

1,061 


52,867 

193 






• P* 

... 

... 

ta 

2,018 

2735 

1 

2 

... 




t4« 


**« 

103 

616 

6,165 

10 

11 

«». 


... 

9 

• P« 


... 

50 

1,528 

6,318 

12 

««• 

... 

... 


6 

p.P 


6 

101 

496 

5,729 

17 


... 



2d 

PPP 

... 

2 

41 

866 

2,924 

8 

20 

*•« 


10 

4 

9 

... 


254 

907 

12,314 

35 

... 

*•* 


... 

... 

•«. 


... 

23 

633 

3,466 

7 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

20 

61 

1,538 

... 

33 

... 


10 

42 

9{ ... 

18 

654 

7,015 

“l,859 

90 

84 

... i 


173 

260 

9 ... 

132 

2,664 



502 
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HARDOI SBTTLBMKNT EEPOBT, 


STATEMENT 

Showing professions and occupations {extracted 


CLASS. 

Obx>bb. 

Profession or occapatiou- 
English name. 


Profession or occupation— Verna* 
cular name. 


Name of tahsil. Name of pargana, 




IIabdox ... 


Bix,gram ... 


S Guudwa 
Kalydnmal 
Balamau 
Samiila 

Total 

S Bawan 
Bangar 
K?ara 

GopHLuau 

Total 

( Bilgrdm 
) Malian wan 
•{ *Kachhaudau 
I SanUi 
Katiari 

Total 


f 

I 

SHiLHABAD, -{ 

I 

I 

I 

L 


Barwan 

Pali 

Pachhoha 

Pihani Padarua 

Saromanuagar 

Shahabad 

Alamuagar 

Mansurnagar 

Total 

District Total 


CLASS IV.— AGRICULTURAL. 
Obdbb IX.— Pbusons bnoaoed about Ani 



u 




O rj <u ^ 

1 

P4 

© 

© 

u 



1- IV. OJ 
© ctf" M 


k 

. 


S.9 

1 S ” « 

© .!_» ® 12 

*3 © 

II 

u 

'oj 

§ 

a 

ai 

nd 

© 

o> ttfiW 

P4 - 

© o 

a 

! CS 

© 

ai 

© 

JI3 

w 

O 


(/2 




















HARDOI STOtEMfiNT EEtOBT- 


No. IIIB. 

from the Oudh Census (continued). 


883 


CLASS V.— INDUSTRIAL, 


Hits, 


Ordbk X,~Abts iiro Meohasios. 


Trapper and bird 
catcher. 

I'ire worker and 
gunpowder mak- 
er. 

Carpenter and 
turner. 

Cart-maker. 

u 

o 

.';3 

pQ 

■§ 

o 

K 

' 

i 

Painter, Varnish- 
er and Guilder. 

Saddler. 

Jeweller and Ring 
engraver. 

Necklace maker. 

Musical instru- 
ment maker. 

Book sellet, Book- 
binder, Stationer. 

Shikari, Chirimar. 

< 

1 

PQ 

N* 

SBJ 

1.- 

■B'S 

'r3 

sea 

1 

S3 

CD 

a 

4eS 

s 

rO 

c3' 

O 

N 

\eS 

Vi 

s 

•ssr 

p:; 

^d 

02 

bO 

pi 

cs 

M 

« 

bo 

Q 

N 

Jauhari. 

'E 

tflS 

03 

1 

g 

.Q 

'rt 

PQ 

0 

1 
ja 

3 

P 

w 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

61 

52 

53 

54 

24 


178 

... 


M* 

10 

... 

R 


6 

... 

7 

•«a 

50 

... 

... 


••t 



3 

«•# 

... 

••i 

... 

43 


... 

... 

... 

HQB 

HIR 

2 



28 


392 

9 

... 

16 

1 


MM 

27 

... 

•** . 

69 


06<J 

9 

••• 

16 

11 

10 

Pbr| 

43 

6 

... 

9 


96 

f “f 


3 


... 





1 

... 

176 

2 


•M 

t** 

5 

■81 


fttf 

... 



115 

12 

• •• 


... 

... 



M 

••4 

... 

... 

343 

... 

««* 

»«• 

... 

*** 

MM 






mm 

H 

... 

3 

... 



64 

... 


2 

... 

203 

3 


... 


... 


9 


... 

6 


270 


t*ft 


... 

... 

.M 


... 

... 

4 

I** 

03 


»*• 





««* 

... 

• A. 

21 


2013 




... 

1 


18 

*•# 

»•* 

... 


70 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

*■« 

6 

... 

... 

35 

... 

812 

3 

... 

... 

••• 

1 


32 

... 

■» 

... 

... 

71 




*•« 

... 


*47 


... 

2 

... 

77 

... 

»•« 

«•< 

tM 


... 

... 

... 


... 

86 

2 

»»» 

••t 

... 

... 


3 

«•« 

... 


... 

71 

... 


»«• 


»«• 

... 

8 


... 

... 


75 


«•« 

■ «« 


f 


... 

..i 

»«« 

6 

... 

289 

7 



... 


... 

HI 

»«* 



... 

22 

... 

• «« 


1 

..C 


... 


«•« 


••• 

... 

24 




... 

... 

... 




8 

1 HW# 

7C4 

9 


.. 

1 ... 

... 

... 

88 


6 

112 

MM 


35 

... 

19 

i u 

16 


227 

6 

••• 


50 H 
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HARDOI SETTLEMENT SBPOET. 


s T A T E.M E N T 

Showing professions and occupations {extracted 


CLASS. 


OllDBB. 


Obdbu X.*- 

ARTS AND 
M BOH AN ICS. 


CLASS V.- 


OKDEa XL— Texhis 










g ^ 


Profession or oocnpatioii— 


c 

s 

1 

i 

oS 

1 


-M t; 

e 

oi-C 

i 

eS 

(U 

bo S 
bo S 


English Name. 


« 

A 

o 

t 

P) P* 

^ o 

'o 

§ 

0,5 

u 




s 

02 

vs 

Es 

03 

'50 

O 

.M 

6 


^ ' 
P 





* 


■ 


.03 

xa 








■ 


a 


Profession or occupation^ 



N 




S 


Veruacnlar ^■ame. 


. 



vci 


N 








■ii?' 

\es 

V 




s 

'S’ 

XI 

s 

fl 

J 

'in 

« 

3 




0 

o 

hi 



o 

fi 

P 


Isarne of Tahsil. 

Name of Piirgana. 

56 



56 

57 

58 

c» 

60 

61 , 

/ 

Gnndwa 




258 

12 

220 


1 

Sandila ... < 

lialyanmal 


... 

... 

104 

6 

66 

5 

«•« 

Balamau 


... 


12 

... 

132 

5 


( 

SandSln 

v*t 

1 

... 

1,241 

18 

468 

28 

30 ' 


Total 

••• 



1,615 

36 

871 

38 

31 ' 

t 

Buwaii 

.*• 

••• 

tt* 

1U7 

... 

46 

««« 

6 1 

Hardoi ... < 

Ban gar 

Sara 

... 

4 

... 

111) 

HL 

»•» 

««• 

74 

45 

61 

0 

.1 

3 

( 

Gopainott 

... 

msM 

... 

467 

... 

244 

10 

3 


Total 

... 

u 

... 

acf 

... 

408 

80 

14 

l 

Bilgrani 


3 

... 

aii’a 


90 

6 

1 


Malian wan 


... 


l,0(>4 


78 

73 

3 

Bilgrain i 

Kuchhandau 

... 

... 

... 

06 


U 

4 

M. 

fc^andi 


-1 - 

... 

411 

12 

160 

26 

20 

1 

Katiari 


... 

... 

52 


31 

18 

6 


Total 


a 


1,846 

12 

372 

126 

30 

f 

Bar wan 

... 



— j- 


56 

24 

■n 

Pali 

.*• 

... 


60 

..i. 

40 

23 

Wm 


J‘aclihoha 

... 

•tf 


213 

•#« 

72 

47 

■1 

StiSbabad... -{ 

1 

Filuini Padanm 
Sftronmnnagar 

«•» 



382 

117 


70 

27 

66 

60 

6 


Sh.<ihabad 

*3* 

a 

««• 

638 

2 

177 

61) 


1 

1 

Alainnagiir 


... 


97 

•«« 

19 

22 


1 

Mansurnagar 

... 

... 


16 


3 

9 



Total 


s 



2 

473 

201 

f/EB 


District total 

... 

• aa 

f«k 

5,971 

40 

1 a.iai 

' 636 

116 























HABBOI SldTTL'EMENl’ EBPOET. 


No. II IB. 

from the Oudh Census Bepori)— -(continued), 

agricultural. 
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Sbakar-farosh. I Sugar seller. 













m 


HABDOl SETILEMENT BEPORT. 


STATEMENT 

Shoioing profensimis and occupations {extracted 


CLASS. 

CLASS V.-, 

OltDEK. 

Ordkh XII. — Pood and drink, 







bO'cs 

§■& 






















H 

XJ '® 

u 





profession or occupation- 


C) 


a 

0 


r2 

u 




English namp. 


cu 

S3 

& 

® s 

(U 

m 

u 

§ 






<0 

.s^ 

1 

s 

cu 

S.3 

CD 0 

05 


1 ■ 

a 

•S 

CD 

M 

.a 

s 





fS 

0 


CUi 

I? 

m 

0 







bO 

§ 


t?D 

M 







\M 



A 


d 




Profession or occupatioxT— < 

'3 

Ph 

'88 

■+-> 

< 



PQ 

3 . 

(U 'Oj 

*r» 0 

'ca .85 

JQ 

0 


'« 


'p 

Vernacular Narno. 


'3 

'08 

t-* 

•ir“» 

fl 

S 

w 

'H 

'CS 

0 

?3 w 

|l 

1 

1M 

'CS 

■§ 

'83 

JS 

'0 

rd 

CQ 

Name of 
Tahsil. 

Name of Pargana. 

7fi 

70 

77 

73 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

r 

Gnndwn 


20 

13 

1 

1 


■ ■ 4 

• 

1 

147 

bandlla, < 

Kalyanmal 

Balaniau 

... 

... 

1 


I** 

ITM 

%•« 

• «« 

1 

•.» 

113 

88 

( 

Sandiia 


49 

92 

41 

4 

• «« 


••» 

19 

325 


Total 


09 

HI 

42 

5 



1 

20 

628 

t 

Bfiwan 


... 

13 

10 

1 


* . » 

... 

... 

97 

pardoi, ) 

Hangar 

Sara 


IS 

12 

* 3 

22 

12 

... 

*•» 


- f* 

... 

... 

232 

157 

» ( 

Gopaman 

... 

... 

74 

4S 

'5 


•11 

... 


434 


Total 

... 

“20 

90 

" 92 ' 

6 

*»» 

... 


2 

9^’ 


Bilgram 



02 

74 


*«« 

— II 

mm 


204 ’' 

SUgraipJ 

Mallanwan 


22 

27 

71 

... 


— 1 

HI 


265 

Kachhantlan 



• « • 

*.* 

»•* 



^1 


75 


Sandi 

-T- 

*6 

24 

G2 

... 


BWI 

HH 


i 266 

( 

Katiaii 


... 

12 

13 

Lvjl 


Hi 



125 


Total 


27 

126 

220 ' 

'T.. 




2 

""oas 

■ 

Barwan 


«•« 

... 

10 

»«4 

.•« 




83 


Pali 

... 


S3 

15 






106 

SllShn- 

Pachholm 

to* 



10 

• N« 





137 

bad 

Pihani Padania 

§«• 

... 

*23 

16 






87 


Saromamiagar 

!*• 

*«# 

••• 

84 






69 


Sh&habad 

... 

... 

39 

65 

v*« 





256 

L 

Alamuagar 


... 

•«« 

10 

• ft* 

»•* 




61 


Mansurnagar 



*** 

4 

• ** 1 

... 

• »« 

... 

... 

24 


Total 


... 

96 

164 

... ' ... 


8 

... 

812 


District Total 


T 21 

421 ■ 

608 

a ... 

OM 

1 

24 

3,295 























HAUDOI SETTLEMENT REPORT. 


S87 


No. IIIB. 

from the Oudli Census Report) — (continued). 


industrial. 


Order XIII. — Dea- 
lers IN ANIMAL 
S0BSTANOES. 


Order XIV.— Dbadbrs in Vegetable substances. 


.2 

’aS 

aa , 

II 

Soap-maker. I 

Comb maker and | 
worker in bone I 
and ivory. 

Oil-maker and 
seller. 

Bamboo worker. 

C 

S 

-s 

4.. 

eS 

rCl 

et 

S 

Ca c 

bfl'g 

Q 05 

’B a 

ts ^ 

o3 

a 

o 

a> 

Wood-cutter. 

•S 

a 

'eS 

o 

u 

d 

X) 

O 

0) 

•g 

§ 

s 

X3 

CJ 

QJ 

3 

bO 

I 

DQ 

3 • 

C3 U 
c> 
O.M 

9 S 

q> 

M 

eS 

s 

h 

04 

53 

Ah 

i 

1 

voi 

1 

O 

bO 

§ 

Kl 

NOS 

M 

)3 

bfi 

1 

g 

Bansphor. 

N« 

nS 

g 

.a 

XI 

O 

NCO 

1 

'E 

vcs 

PQ 

Lakarhara. 

bS 

vcS 

WJ 

i2 

& 

'rt 

nS 

rsa 

SH 

'eS 

X5 

s 

eS 

1 

'5 

cs 

Xl 

bp 

Nd 

w 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

49 

2i 

9 

179 

9«« 

9»4 

331 

94 

49 

644 

107 

9 

19 

66 


••• 

7 

10 


2 

«•« 

*«■ 

37 

lEf 

268 

a « < 

... 

1,118 

191 

... 


17 

... 

2 

... 

37 

... 

13 

9«« 

••• 

138 

25 

... 


3 

... 



... 


14 



343 

63 

*•« 


4 

... 


... 

4 

... 

6 



231 

62 

... 



... 


... 

... 

... 

133 

... 

... 

731 

62 

... 


7 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

166 

*«• 


1,443 

2u2 

... 

... 

24 

1 

... 

... 

4 

... 

42 



321 

38 



IT" 

... 



17 


4 

... 


832 

27 

... 


16 

f.t 



... 


• M 

... 


76 

... 

... 


... 

... 


• •4 



98 


• «« 

359 

41 


••• 

14 

... 


• tt 

... 

... 

28 

... 

9** 

201 

26 

... 

... 

16 

... 


.ft. 


... 

172 


... 

1,289 

1,32 

... 

... 

62 

... 

... 


17 

... 

25 


... 

113 

1 

c*. 

B 

mm 

... 

... 


**4 


10 

!«• 


66 

3 

... 

■M 

Hh 

... 

ft ft 4 


• 44 

• •• 

24 

... 

* 0 4 

180 

28 

... 

mm 

Kl 


... 

•«« 

••• 


78 

... 


214 

13 

... 

■H 


... 

... 

... 



8 



128 

1 

... 

mm 

HI 

... 

... 

■*. 


... 

67 



464 

24 

... 

... 

8 

... 

... 

•M 

6 

... 

2 

• *. 


72 

23 

... 

... 

«*• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*«• 

... 


... 

38 

6 

... 

... 

6 

... 

... 


as* 

... 

^204 

... 

... 

1,260 

98 

... 

... 

34 

xii. 

... 

— 

6 


799' 

... 

.* 

6, 1 19 

0231 

... 

... 

137 

1 1 

2 


63 

1 


97 


***6 


6 


• •• 


»«« 


6 


Lakhera. I Lac worker. 
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HAEDOI SETTLEMENT BBPOKT, 


STATEMENT 

Showing professions or oeoupations {extracted 


CLASS. 



Profession or occupation — Bnglisli name. 


CLASS V.- 


Oksbe XV. — Dbalbhs 



Profession or occupation 
Vernacular name. 


Name 
of Tahsil 


Name of Pargana. 


gandila, v 
Hardoit | 

r 

Bilgram,-( 

I 

I 

r 

Slidha- ] 
l)ad. \ 

i 


Gnndwa ... 
Kulyamual 
Halanuui 
S'Uidila 

Total 

Bdwan 

Hangar 

Bara .«• 

Gopamau 

Total 

Bilgram 
Mallanwan 
Kachliandau ... 

Sundi ».* 

Katiari «.* 

Total 

Barwan 

Pall »ii« 

Pnchhoha ... 

Pi'hani Padarua 
Saromantuigar 
Slialiabad 
A lamnagar 
Mansurnagar 

Total 
District Total 











HAUrtOI SElTLEMilKT BBPORT, 


No. IIIB. 

from the Oudh Census HepoH) — (continued), 


38 » 


INDUSTElAIto 


IN MINBKAL SUBSTANOBS. 


d 

O 


d 

d 

« 

B 

to 

p“ 


is 


a 

CQ 


bo 

d 


00 ^ 
^ a 


o 


« 9 


vea 

E? 

n 

bO 

oa 

'S 

s 

OQ 

lU 

& 

is 

CeS 

w 

d 

bfl 

w 

u 

^0St 

rd 

a 

•§ 

a 

■g 

'ca 

ij 

fcb 

g 

oa 

03 

bi 

<409 

X3 

'S 

vd 

X] 

O 

sea 

P-s 

.d' 

cn 

0 

.s 

1 

1 

<ea 

03 

aa 

M 

d 

w 

vs 

Ui 

\C3 

'S 

•s 

z 

Khishtpaz, 

<A 

103 

104 


lOd 

107 

1U8 

109 

no 

111 

112 

1 

«»« 

••• 

73 

147 

1 

43 

•t* 

3 

7 


««4 

■ 1 

«•« 

22 

69 


26 


4%« 




■ ■ 

... 

22 

37 


16 



«*• 

•*. 

... 


1 

292 

340 

19 

115 

... 

13 

2 

... 

1 

... 

1 

409 

683 

20 

200 

... 

16 

9 

... 

1 


... 

48 

87 


as 

... 

*4* 

... 


7 


1 

177 

146 

6 

1‘22 

... 

• »« 

... 

... 

... 

... 


82 

127 

3 

80 


... 

... 

••* 

3 

••• 

... 

995 

361 

11 

89 


13 

... 

... 

U 

... 

1 

6<)2 

710 

20 

266 


13 

... 

... 



3 

117 

126 

44 

49 


• *« 

... 

... 


... 


127 

167 

3 

18 

•«« 

• •• 

... . 

... 


••• 


42 

67 

•*. 

... 

•«# 

«*• 

... 

... 


... 


166 

206 

12 

70 

«« « 

••• 


... 


... 

... 

90 

89 

... 

17 


... 

... 

... 

... ; 

... 

3 

'682 

644 

69 

lfi4 

... 


... 

... 




64 

67 

•»» 

14 


... 

... 


a«« 


1 

69 

93 


28 

... 

j5 

... 

... 


*«. 


83 

99 


26 


•*. 

re. 


• «« 

... 

* • a 

83 

84 

20 

29 

•». 

... 

... 

... 

* • 4 



65 

39 


48 

... 

... 

... 

... 

’ 0 

... 

2 

140 

182 

38 

65 

8 

... 

1 

... 

•»» 

«•« 

• •• 

6 

26 

... 

23 


• *« 

... 

... 

... 

... 


4 

22 

... 


*« 

... 

• A* 

... 

6 


3 

613 

612 

64 

232 

8 

15 

1 

... 

18 ”* 

8 

2,056 

2,549 

163 

852 

8 

44 

10 

... 


Naichasaz Hakasaz. Hukab maker. 
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HARD ox SETTLEMENT REPORT, 


STATBMENOr 

Showing professions and occupations {extracted 


class. 

CLASS VI.— INDEFINITE 




Ueber XVll.— P erson sob* iunk 


OHDEB. 

xvx.— 

Laborer. 

OR PROPERTY NOT RETURNED 
UNDER any OEEICB OB OCCOPA- 



TION. 







'eS 

«H -W 

o a 

Profession or ocGiipatiori--l^jnglish 


0) 

!=) 

13 

CS 

M 

'J 

S ^ . 

03 

0 ftp 


Name. 

o 

"Si 

In 

'TS 03 



.Q 


cs 

03.2 a 




01 

CU 







tS 


Profession or ocenpation— Vernacular 

tm 

O 

ns 

.S'S 

GS 

^e3 

;r-» 


Name. 

rS 

8 


I 

fO 

•P 

A-nS 




M 


N« 

CO 

Name of Tahsil. 

Name of Pargana. 

114 

U5 

116 

117 

t 

Gundwa ... 

2,637 

• i* 

... 

... 

Sandila im < 

Kalyanmal ... 

Balaraau ... 

1,518 

479 

9*4 


... 

( 

Sandila ... ... 

6,064 


.... 

... 


Total ... 

"10,688 

... 

... 

... 

e 

Bawan ... 

612 

... 


• it 

Hardoi ... < 

Bangar ... 

Sara 

1,667 

876 

• 4ff 

... 

•«« 

i 

Gopamau ... 

4,385 

... 

• •• 



Total 

7,490 


... 

... 

( 

Bilgram ... 

1,085 

*«• 


... 

\ 

Sandi ... ••• 

2,696 


... 

*•• 

Bilgram ...< 

Malian wan 

899 


... 

».» 

Knclihandau 

l,06o 



... 

( 

Katiari ... 

806 



... 


Total 

6,435 


... 


\ 

.Barwan ... 

458 


... 

... 

Pali 

514 

... 

... 

••• 

1 

Paohhoha... 

634 

... 

... 


1 

Shtthabad .n - 

Pibanx Padarua 

1,061 

... 

... 


Saromannagar 

266 

... 

... 

••V 


ShahSbad,.. 

1,876 

... 

... 

... 


Alanmagar 

4^34 

... 

... 

... 


Mansurnagar 

193 

... 

... 

... 


Total 

6,334 

... 

... 

... 


Geanb Total ... 

29,947 

... 

... 

... 


HaKDOI SeXTLBMENT OlFICE ; 
The July^ 1871. 










HABDOI SEmfiMBNT BEPOET. 391 


No. IIIB. 

from the Oudh Census jRejJOJ’i)— -(concluded). 


AND NON-PRODUCTIVE. 


Obdsr XVIII. — Persons supported by the community and op no specified 

OCCUPATION. 


Beggar. 

Pimp. 

Prostitute. 

.Eunuch. 

Fortune 

teller, 

Traveller, &c. 

® fl 
o ^ 

« d 

•H fl 

Total. 

^es 

It 

cq 

Bharwa. 

!a 

ti- 

i£3 4 

W I 

k 

Bhadri. 

Musafir, &c. 

ee'.3 

S 2 
cq 


118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

260 


18 

■i 


15 

60 

18,798 


18 



17 

4 

125 

82,285 

41 


wbm 


16 

3 

20 

3,696 

752 

46 

111 

iBmii 

81 

129 

• M 

44,846 

1,218 

64 


... 

114 

161 

195 

75,523 

78 

1 



#•« 

7 

••• 

8,906 

90 

31 



21 

61 

60 

19,499 

91 

2 


... 

17 

34 


12,366 

410 

3 

<i|4« 

7 

42 

8 

100 

38,500 

669 

37 

... 

7 

80 

no 

160 

79,269 

298 

6 




s 

10 

18,650 

497 



... 


22 

Ml 

25,489 

184 


t- ^ 

».• 



... 

7,261 

392 

4 




38 

12 

23,984 

169 

... 

... 

... 



13 

12,662 

1,540 

9 

««• 

... 

221 

75 

85 

87,936 

49 

13 



28 

14 

60 

6,951 

106 

6 



f*. 

• «« 

9 

9,440 

89 



3 

25 

7 

••t 


149 

* 1 



41 

2 

62 

11,229 

67 




35 

3 

... 

6,679 

368 

‘*1 


w. 


66 


22,457 

31 

6 



16 

12 

25 

6,506 

10 

8 

1.* 

... 

4 

*•• 

3 


859 

34 

, 

3 

258 

94 

249 

73,797 

4.281 

144 

28 

10 

673 

430 

639 

316,528 


A. H. HARINGTON, 

Officiating Settlement Officer^ 


51h 






























Shahabad. Bilgram. fiardoL Sandiia* | m 1 Name of tahsil. 
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HAEDOI SETTLEMENT EEPOET. 


ST ATE ME NT 

Staiement of Tenures, ^-c., 



TENURES AND NUMBER OF VILLAGES, &e. 

, OF 

* 




EACIJ KIND. 




Taldqdaki. 

1 

iNX^BPJiNDEM. 1 

1 


Name of pargana. 



















o 

U1 

bQ 

f 








CIS 










«M 

O 

*2 

o 

a 


"JU 


ci 

u 


'd 


m 

u 

m 


<s 

t-i 

\eS 


P 


Tillage 

parts 

OJ 

*rt 

a 

m 

& 

js 

Total. 

a 

B 

& 

S 

'% 

’08 

'eS 

A 

PP 

TotaL 

•TJ 

a 

s 

0 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Gundwa 

12 

1 

36 

49 

30 

35 

3 

68 

117 

Kalvanmal ••• 

H 

••• 

H 

7 

28 

36 

1 

05 

72 

B&lamau ••• 

n 

... 


4 

2 

8 

... 

10 

14 

Sandiia 


18 

m 

U4 

70 

26 

3 

99 

213 

Total 




174 

130 

105 

7 


416 

Biiwaii •«« 

Ml 




9 

47 

1 


i 67 

B&ngar 

H 

3| 

is 

38 

44 

1 


96 

Sara 

#<•« 

••• 

1 

i 

40 

44 


84 

85 

Gopamau «•< 

• •• 

1 

11 

12 

132i 

90} 

6 

228 

240 

Total ft. 


m 



219} 

mk 

7 

452 

478 

Bilgram 

5 

6 

«4 

5Si 

' 

20 


55} 

114 

Mall&nwan 

H 

n 

2l)f 

86 

67 

31 

.*« 

88 

128 

Kaohhandau 


1 

... 

1 

10 

23 

»■« 

33 

.34 

Sandi 


2 

28i 

30i 

78 

32} 


110} 

141 

Katiari 

1 

... 

18 

19 

7 

54 

... 

61 

80 

. Total 

9i 

20 

lUf 

144 

187} 

160} 

... 

34b 

492 

Barwan 

.11* 

... 

k«. 

Af. 

1 ® ' 

62 

1 

(59 

09 

Bali 


... 

174 

19 

62 

;il 


73 

92 

Pachlioha 


... 

2 

2 

32 

4C 

< ,,, 

78 

80 

Bihani Padarua 

*«« 

>«• 

• •i 


59 

22 

•«. 

81 

81 

Saromaimagar 

f«l 


««« 


12 

30 


42 

42 

SMhabad. 

1 



20 

91 

24 

2 

117 

143 

Alamnagar 


•M 

... 

g* « 

19 

23 

1 

43 

43 

Mansuinagar 

«*• 

... 

1 

1 

16 

9 

... 

24 

26 

Total 

n 

... 

45} 

48 

286 

237 

4 

627 

876 

Giund Toxal ... 

7SSS 

42 

it74U 

392 

8113 

728 

18 

1569 

1961 


HaKDOI SmXTX^BMENT OEfflCE ; 

The Ut Juhj^ 























HAEDOI SBTTLSMEOT EEPOKT. 


393 


No. IV. 

in the Eardoi distrioL 


Number of Pboprietobs and 

jSUB-PBOriirKTOXlS. 

Aterage area. 

Remarks. 

Proprietors, 

Number of sub-proprietors. 


jlllQIQQIIJII^ 

d 

% 

*3 

a 

ft 

Number of proprietora. 

1 

1 

O 

'a 

M 

Resident cultivator. 

Non-resident cultivator. 

o 

‘C 

P4 

O 

u 

CU 

Sub-proprietor. 

12 

13 

u 


16 

17 

18 

19 

so 

2 

671 

107 

138 

4*08 

2*72 

14*83 

8*63 



332 

66 

101 

3-93 

3-26 

U 04 

11*55 



91 

26 

98 

3*56 

3*86 

1139 

6*70 


6 

925 

M7 

1,044 

3 28 

3*06 

8*82 

6*70 


8 • 

1,919 

335 

1.381 

3'56 

3 05 

10 90 

7*44 



913 

114 


6-68 

3*70 

6 49 

,,, 


1 


140 

22 

6-60 

2*78 

4*70 



,, 

1.125 

I.'U 

•on 

6-09 


3 34 

... 


2 

i,9U 

301 

5 

6‘.8 

7*11 

6 28 


f 

3 

5,448 

069 

27 

6'68 

4*78 

4 93 

27*40 


6 

659 

132 

226 

4 06 

3' 25 

10*72 

2*22 



l,O0H 

2t‘0 

154 

3*96 

6 89 

6 68 

5*01 


• >* 

(WO 

120 

10 

4-80 

2*44 

6 99 

12*80 



1,H70 

^230 

10 

4 27 

2‘80 

7*37 

14* 0 


1 

2,716 

125 

1 

4-n 

3 40 

2*97 

pBBHH 


6 

7,142 

807 

401 

4-12 1 

3-56 

6*07 

3*92 



1,817 

92 


2 87 

323 

5*67 

... 



304 

61 

1 


2*63 

12'S3 

32* 0 



1,810 

119 


2*70 

3*28 

7*84 

... 


%*• 

452 

89 

»»» 

8.^6 

2*6$ 

1007 




702 

62 

• It 

2 73 

2*87 

7*03 

... 


2 

ijhb 

89 

56 

3*68 

3*31 

7*16 

14*36 



689 

80 

... 

3*39 

2*72 

6-74 

... 


i 

127 

32 


4 11 

192 

10*47 

... 


4 

7,tM9 

630 

57 

.3-32 

2 94 

7 42 

14*67 


21 


2,62J 1 

1,866 

4*04 

3*55 

6C7 

7 21 



A.aHAUlNGrON, 
Officiating Settlement Officer, 

































HAEDOI SETTIEMENT KEPOET, 


Sd4 


STATEMENT 

General statement explanatory 


1 

Name of pargaoa. 

Ntjmbeb of ma- 
hXls and THBia 

COMPONENT PARTS. 

Total area. 

Hqn-assessabxb. 

oi 

\eS 

'§ 

a 

O 

u 

0 

1 
p 

S25 

Number of component 
parts. 

Barren. 

Groves less than 10 per 
cent. 

flj 

V 

6 

d 

s 

o 

M 

Total. 

1 

S 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Gundwa 

46 

72 

8il,7.''2 

13,333 

1,676 

**• 


Kaljanmal •» 

37 

36 

40,632 

5,274 

727 

368 

6,869 

IBalamau ... 

0 

6 

16,639 

1,702 

361 

... 

2,063 

SaBd!ila ••• 

H 

129 

210,781 

47,473 

3,370 

4,589 

56,482 

Total 

176 

241 

356,704 

67,782 

6,184 

4 967 

7»,873 

Bit wan M. 

43 

14 

43,966 

4,258 

586 

I,C57 

6,541 

Bangar 

60 

46 

91,464 

11,685 

809 

... 

12 886 

Sara •»« 

6C 

19 

57,860 

6,271 

820 

414 

7,514 

Gopamaa ... 

lU 

126 

21<V'4l 

19,8:;3 

3,023 

20,398 

43,244 

Total 

273 

2U5 

403,320 

41,937 

' 6,2;^8 

2^,509 

09,684 

Bilgram ... 

1 

67 

67 

75,009 

14,721 

1,432 

267 

16,420 

Mallanwan.M 

83 

40 

87,243 

16,390 

4,272 

40S 

20,070 

Kachbandau ... 

29 

5 

29.440 

4,626 

,550 

229 

5,404 

tSandi 

87 

64 

107,916 

14,801 

1,026 

4,102 

19,929 

Katiari 

40 

40 

57,358 

6,287 

302 

... 

6,649 

Total 

296 

196 

366,996 

65,794 

Tots 

5,006 

68,472 

•Bar-wan ... 

65 

14 

33,619 

3,042 

27G 

1,048 

4,366 

Bali 

40 

62 

46,726 

3,548 

1,494 

828 

5,870 

Pacbhoha «« 

40 

31 

57,343 

3,644 

1,063 

PM* 


Pihani Padarua 

61 

20 

61,469 

6,404 

2,177 

8,748 

11,320 

^iaroraannagar ... 

29 

13 

22,682 

2,882 

3)4 


8,196 

Sh&habad ... 

73 

70 

83,835 

9,870 

3,360 

864 

13,674 

Alamoagar 

36 

8 

37,809 

2,646 

640 

3,656 

6,647 

Mansuiuagar 

23 

2 

16,712 

2,349 

283 

■ 

2,912 

Total 

365 

210 

350,095 

33,284 

9,603 

9,914 

62,801 

Geand Total 

1,109 

862 

1,467,114 

1,98,797 

28,047 

42.386 

269,830 












HAEDOl SETTLEMENT EEPOET, 


395 


No. V. 

of the regular assesmeuL 



8,788 

26,189 

19,725 

58,341 

Vsa 

6,496* 

7,388 

10,468 

19,590 

2,936 

9,034 

4,668 

8,388 

19,204 

36,508 

16,490 

80,346 

28,636 

69,930 

30,6211 

108,328 

1 1 
37,424 
79,069 
60,346 
166,797 

2,203 

6,911 

4, H 8 

14,862 

2,061 

2,00$! 

1,281 

2,762 

4,264 

7,914 

5,379 

17,624 

112,993 

' TSs 

48,942 

26,021 

161,547 

220,610 

383,636 

27,124 

1 8, 0471 36,171 



68,180 1,167 27,949 80,174 161,063 219,186 288,523 29.405 13,450 42.855 
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No. V. 


of ilie regular 


assessment — (continued). 





Percentage of 





k 

B 

o 

•zs 

Cultivation. 

Culturable. 

Groves. 

Barren. 

1st class soil. 

2i;d class soil. 

3id class soil. 

— 

Irrigated. 

Manured. 

Uultivation per 
cultivator. 

The demand of si 
ry settlement. 

4) 

CO 

V 

o 

u 

P'S 

E-1 

27 

m 

m 


n 

m 




m 


38 

62*06 

21*22 








■ 


l,<i6,J46 

63*96 

20 33 

1**9 

13*92 

08*23 

ll*6*i 

20*26 

24*08 

8*39 

3*85 

41,509 

46,169 

76*16 

J3-66 

2*31 

l(t*88 

01*12 

7*64 

31*24 

2r.O 

8*30 

3 .69 

lfti,032 

20^408 

61*14 






a7-fi6 

3 1*05 

0*78 

3*27 

1,36,029 

3,9*^553 







29*19 

27-79 

9*02 

3*51 

2,91,649 

3,64,276 

66*13 

19*99 

1*33 

13*66 

66*01 

4*3 

40*09 

32*94 

10 85 

6 17 

30,520 

46,251 

67*88 

28*68 

•87 

1*2*67 

65*67 

10*34 

34*09 

31 08 

11*6 

6*63 

61, 32 

86,990 

6292 

34*09 

1*13 

11*60 

79*07 

5*61 

14*82 

40*41 

10 96 

4-911 

45,793 

60,182 

81'67 

27*84 

1*44 

19*16 

68*2 • 

12-97 

33 74 

26*83 

11*04 

6*48 

1,06,618 

1,76,445 

64*67 

28*06 

1*3 

15*98 

57*8 

10*18 

3*2*02 

3127 

11*07 

5*39 

2,34,063 

3,66,818 

68*37 

19*74 

1*91 

19*98 

41*00 

23*7 

36'24 

28*69 

12*6 

3 81 

56,677 

74,689 

60*79 

10*21 

4*89 

18*11 

67*11 

17 22 

26 07 

40-23 

1*J*53 

4*6 1 

69,209 

3, 02, *292 

68*30 

23*36 

1-87 

10*47 

02*60 

20*23 

11 U 

42-03 

16*61 

3-74 

23'082 

33,782 

61*62 

19-91 

*95 

17*62 

40*07 38*28 

15-05 

10-37 

11*18 


1,03,321 

1,27,218 

67-45 

20*90 

•08 

10*91 

66-27 

30*09 

8*04 

16*04 

13*38 

3*91 

36,204 

68,b09 

61*4 

10-42 

2M5 

17*03 

50*CC 

20*05 

20*29 

20-62 

12-6 

3-94 

2,87,493 

3,96,790 

62*35 

24*00 

•8*J 

12*>7 

42--J.1 

27*98 

29*69 

37*21 

9*12 

2*03 

18,5CG 

28,435 

6323 

24 21 

3*2 

9*30 

4<)*«7 

l.*t**10 

40*17 

27-27 

8*20 

tV14 

( 25,197 

87,041 

73*87 

17-iia 

1*85 

6*30 

42-24 

10 64 

r 47“22 

1 3*2*68 

8-25 

2 83 

i 25,h37 

' 40, 168 

68*23 

24*70 4*23 

17*78 

85*13 

H-0 

C*17 

;ii*oo 

' 10-3 

a*Hi 

24,3 m 

t 40,176 

69 8 

20*06 

1*39 

12*70 

4t’2i 

34*-i4 


3G31 

8*97 

2*03 

1 10,4H7 

22,*i9if 

61-71 

22 1 

3*09 

12-2 

0-1*75 

2 >‘78 

‘ 13*47 

4l*;Ji 

^ 9*71 

3 67 

73,627 

93,4*4 

32*tiS 

49* 

1*71 

10*4 

87*14 

32'7i 

1 • 4 

1 59*<5.‘i 

i 12-Oi 

f 3*26 

1 32.037 

24 

36*26 

40*31 

17 

15 73 

72-7*. 

25-2') 

> 1 91: 

1 

1 41*21 

1 10-7 'J 

1 8*8 

8,06*2 

12,1®8 

68 S7 

20 06 

2*74 

12*31 

66*0i 

18*53 

1 26*47 

' SG’Oi 

1 9 36 

i 3*29 

1 2,03,507 

3,03,179 

67*67 

24*06 

1*95 

1 1G44 

66*76 

17-84 

1 26*71 

1 30-67 

^ lO'OS 

> 3*9 

10,16,715 

• 14,31,063 
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Kamo of pargana. 

Variation. 



2iate per 

acr<». 

lucre uae. 

Ueermsa. 

o 

oj n 

E g 
w 

4 J 

0 

p 

0 

a 

< 

«« 

0 

0 c3 
-D N 

a g 
* a 

Amo ant. 

i 

1 

'S 

0 

Assessable. 

Total. 

no 

40 

41 

42 


43 


44 

45 



Kh. 


Kb. 

Bb. a, 

!>• 

Bs 

a. 

P. 

Us. a. p. 

Guiulwa 4«« •« 

GO 

2Sl,U19 

a? 

2l,08J 

1 

14 

2 

1 

6 

6 

I 2 9 

Kalyiinraal 

GO 


H 

18,140 

1 

12 

6 

1 

5 

7 

1 2 3 

Bulmnau 

10 

Srjso 

4 

88: 

I 

12 

6 

1 

8 

1 

1 4 11 

8aud£la ... ••• 

U‘i) 

71,Hl7 

3S 

14,2U8 

1 

12 

7 

1 

3 

10 

0 14 7 

Total 

;ao 


00 

54,708 

1 

13 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 0 4 


48 

' 

in,a9i 

6 

000 

1 

9 

8 

1 

3 

4 

1 0 6 

BaJigiU* ... •«* 

oa 


8 

278 

1 

10 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 16 1 

Sill’ll •** 

uo 


15 

1)28 

1 

15 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 0 8 

Gopamau .«• ••• 

lUl) 

71,815 

12 

2,518 

1 

10 

0 

1 

0 10 

0 18 4 

Total 

4>'U 

1,87,184 


4.370 

3 

U) 

7 

i 

1 

7 

0 U 7 

Bilgram ... ... 


20,220 

13 

1,217 

1 

11 

8 

1 

4 

5 

0 16 11 

Mullanwaw .. 

itii 

88 ,.170 

2 

808 

1 

U 

10 

1 

8 

4 

1 2 9 

Xiaolilumdau 

30 

1 11,705 

1 

6 

1 

15 

5 

1 

0 

6 

1 2 4 

Saudi M. 

I in 

20,250 

21 

2,862 

1 

14 

7 

1 

7 

2 

1 2 10 

Xiatiari 

77 

iiUfGtili 

8 

278 

1 

« 

4 

1 

2 

7 

X 0 6 

Total *.♦ 

”"*"441 


40 

4,255 

T 

18 

' 0 

1 

6 

6 

1 1 10 

Barwan ... .*• 

f4 

10,175 

4 

800 

i 

5 

8 

0 IS 

7 

0 18 6 

Ball kM •». 

81 

U‘,0C4 

0 

1,120 

1 

4 

1 

0 

14 

6 

0 12 8 

Pachholia ... 

7U 

20, 4^(1 

1 

{);! 

1 

\ 

5 

0 

14 

0 

0 12 11 

Bihaui Badanm 

GU 

1C,8S7 

5 

sat 

i 

7 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 12 6 

Saronifinuagar „* 

40 

0,074 

2 

208 

1 

10 

5 

1 

2 

5 

0 16 10 

Shilhabacl ... ... 

liiii 

28,801 

21 

1,002 

i 

12 

n 

1 

5 

3 

1 3 10 

AJimmngar.kk 

40 

11,050 

1 

70 

1 

15 

7 

0 

12 

8 

0 10 6 

Mausunuigar 

•Mi 

1 

2,658 

1 

182 

1 

13 

6 

0 

12 11 

0 10 8 

Total 

SIS 

1,04,1211 

44 

4,457 

T 

— 

""a 

1 

0 

4 

0 18 10 

Grand Toxai. 

1,C87 

4,88, ICO 

200 

67,700 

i 

n 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 15 7 
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Revised demand ■wiili 
cesses. 

Paugana rate on— 

Remarks. 

1^^ class 

villages e 

2nd class villages. 

3rd class villages. 

4th class 
villages^ 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

0 

be 

a 

& 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

61 

62 

63 

54 

56 

Hs. 

Rs 

a. 

p. 

Ks 

a. 

P- 

Ks, 

a. 

P. 

Es.a.p. 

Rs 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

Es. a. 

p 


1,07,775 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 8 0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


... 



47,323 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

18 0 

2 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

... 

... 



20,9X8 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 8 0 


... 





... 

... 



), 97,567 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

18 0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

t. 

... 

..5 



3,73,383 

T 

0 

"1) 

T 

To" 

”7) 

2 

8 

b 

1 8 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

"0 

... 

... 


46,883 

2 

8 

1 

■ 

8 

0 

2 

8 

E 


2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 12 

0 


88,140 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 4 0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

... 




61,636 

2 

8 

0 

1 

B 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 4 0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

... 




1,39,831 

2 

8 

I 

1 

8 

0 

2 

S 

0 

14 0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 12 

0 


3,76,989 

“ 2 “ 

8 

0 

T 

8 

75 

2 

8 

0 

1 4 b 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

b 

2 

0 12 

0 


76,666 

3 

0 


2 

■ 

0 

2 

8 

0 

n 

2 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 12 

0 


1,04,860 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

loi 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 


0 


34,626 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

mi 

18 0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

... 

... 



1,30,399 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 8 0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 


mmvm 

0 


60,279 

3 

0 

0 

2 

i 

I 

2 

8 

0 

18 0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 





4,06,710 

T 

0 

7) 

~ 

0 

"0 

2 

8 

0 

I 8 0 

’ 2 ' 

i 

7 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 13 

i 


29,145 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 


2 

4 

0 

1 4 0 

2 


0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 12 

0 


37,967 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

18 0 

2 


m 

1 

0 

0 

2 

BKI 

0 


47,314 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 4 0 

2 

0 

0| 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


41,180 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 4 0 

2 

0 

H 

1 

0 

0 

2 


0 


22,856 

2 

S 

0 

1 

8 

0 



B 

■KK 

2 

O 

M 

1 

0 

0 


... 



96,762 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 




1 8 0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 12 

u 


26.130 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 




1 4 0 





... 



••ft 



1 1,406 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 



1 

1 4 0 

2 

4 

1 

1 

_ 

4 

1 

•It 

t*. 



"3,10,760 

“ 

iT" 

*0 

T 

— 

7) 

2 

□ 


1 6 0 

T 

0 

7 



7 

2 

b 12 

0 





i 



1 


B 

1 

1 6 3 

2 

0 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 12 

0 
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STATEMENT 

ShoiGlng the result of 


Tabail, 


Habbox 


Sni HABIB , 


Bxlgbah <1 
1 
I 


SanbIiiA 


Pargaua, 

1 

j 

rr. 

Q 

&0 

c*. 

■? 

*0 

r-3 

C 



tn 

01 

si 

i 

o 

H 

a 


4 

5 

6 

Pangar 


9G 

345 

583 .08 

93.464 

Gopamau 


S40 

517 

54.1*48 

2,30,041 

Sara south ... 


;io 

45 

588.58 

27,<I1S 

Bawan 


57 

08 

:>77-»r) 

43,905 

Bar wan 

... 

€9 

05 

5r2‘50 

53,019 

Total 

•1. 

.492 

024 

503-35 

4,00,401 

AlanmatrarM. 


4» 

54 

257.98 

37,809 

Sh^liabarl ... 


145 

151 

5’16*.58 

83,836 

Sara north ... 


55 

47 

588.58 

3'), 448 

Pihani Paclarua 


81 

80 

425*55 

61,469 

Saroniannagar 

*•# 

42 

55 

440 *40 

22,682 

Pachhoha •*, 


80 

90 

510*12 

67,343 

Pali 


92 

75 

584*74 

40,72C' 

Mansurnngar 


25 

20 

241-77 

16,712 

Total 

••• 

501 

550 

503 -24 

3,46,924 

Bilgram 


•ISO 

157 

480. 7 

87,961 

Sandi 

••• 

’»'145 

175 

432.75 

1 1,10,766 

Katiari 


80 

90 

590*71 

67,368 

Kaclihandau 


JM 

40 

444*70 

29,470 

Mallanwan ... 

• •• 

125 

15(1 

571-18 

1 87,243 

Total 


¥ii 

582 

t 4(54*01) 

1 3,72,797 

Sandila ... 


21^ 

t 55f 

> 417-lfl 

1 2,10,781 

Balamau ... 


\A 

t Sf: 

► 440. 5€ 

i 16,639 

Gundwa ... 

... 


' 14( 

) 400 •2i 

i 89,762 

Kalyanmal ... 

... 

n 

1 (it 

1 504 *8^ 

[ 40,632 

Total 

... 

41( 

i 5fii 

^ 413^^2; 

I 3,86,704 

Grand Total 

... 

1,98( 

) 2,30( 

) 40C-1! 

} U, 82, 916 
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STATEMEJTT 

SJwmnff the result of 


Tahsil. 

Pargana, 


Total of columns 13 and 
16. 

Summary jama excluding 
cesses. 


/I 

Revised jama excluding 
cesses. 



■ 


18 


19 

f 

1 

Bangar 


79,009 

51,132 

0 0 

79,306 13 2 

Gopamau 


1,6b,; 07 

1,06,618 

0 0 

1,56,119 3 0 

HlRDOI M, i 

Sara south ... 

... 

2,%993 

22,110 

0 0 

26,447 7 2 

\ 

Bawiiu 

... 

37,'I2<1 

30,520 

0 0 

48,360 1 8 
24,536 0 0 

L 

Bar wan 

... 

20,iiC3 

18,660 

0 0 


Toial 

M. 

3.36,536 

2,28,940 

0 0 

3,29,759 9 0 

f 

Alamnagar ... 


30,902 

12,057 

0 0 

22,098 0 0 

Shiihabad ... 

*•* 

70,201 

71,BS7 

0 0 

88,476 5 4 

1 

Sara north ... 


26,353 

28,«83 

0 0 

80,864 12 8 1 


Pihain Padania 


40,140 

24,310 

0 0 

40,061 2 8 1 

Saromannagar 

#•* 

10.3B0 

16,487 

0 0 

21,911 0 0 


Pachhoha 


62,036 

26,837 

0 0 

44,284 2 6 


Pali 

• «« 

40,656 

26,107 

0 0 

33,468 0 0 

1 

Mansurnagar .. 

... 

13,600 

8,062 

0 0 

10,549 0 0 


Total 

• *. 

2,94,304 

2,08,080 

0 0 

2,91,702 7 2 

r 

Bilgram 


66,869 

65,677 

0 0 

73,467 6 0 

Bilobah 

Sandi ... 


89,763 

1,08,321 

0 0 

1,18,303 16 0 

Katiari .»• 


60,709 

36,204 

0 0 

57,022 0 0 
27,782 9 0 

1 

Kachbanilau 


24,066 

23,082 

0 0 


Malianwau ... 


67,173 

69,209 

0 0 

96,037 3 0 


Total 

... 

2,07,670 

2,87,403 

0 0 

«,71,813 1 0 

/ 

Sandila ... 

#«■ 

1,66,349 

1,35,020 

0 0 

1,83,236 3 0 

Sandila } 

BalarHau 

•*« 

13,576 

18,012 

0 0 

18,761 7 0 

Gtindwa ... 


74,743 

97,039 

0 0 

93,003 8 2 

i 

Kalyanmal ... 

•*. 

34,103 

41,569 

0 0 

42,003 6 1 


Total 


2,77,831 

2,91,649 

*o’¥ 

3,37,064 8 3 


Gband Total 

... 

1,206,331 

j 10,16,71 a 

0 0 

13,30,139 9 5 
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Increase. 




Decrease 

• 


lia te per acre. 

bo 

.9 

P3 

O 

.9 

cS 

9 

o3 

•-3 

^ w» 

CJ « 

V' QD 

> s 

1 

> 

O 

0) 

rg oJ 

la 

4^) 

a 

1 

<3 

i 

na 

o 

u 

"a * 

fa 

Amount- 

Cultivated. 

Malguzari, 

SO 

21 

22 

23 


26 

26 


Ka. 

Hi* 

P- 


■ Ba. 

a. 

P- 


Rs. a. p, 

Re. 

a. 

P- 

87 

28,991 

13 

2 

9 

817 

0 

0 

1 

7 

11 

l 

0 0 

81,289 

8 

0 

199 

66,0i»7 

8 

3 

41 

6,666 

5 

3 

1 

7 

0 

0 

14 a 

1,60,021 

15 

6 

21 

4,974 

7 

2 

9 

637 

0 

0 

1 

14 

C 

1 

1 5 

27,108 

10 

2 

60 

13,6HS 

1 

8 

7 

738 

0 

4 

1 

8 

2 

1 

2 6 

44,433 

1 

8 

66 

6,713 

0 

0 

14 

737 

0 

0 

1 

2 

8 

0 

13 6 

26.149 

6 

4 

" 412 

1,09,314 

14 

3 

80 

8,496 

6 

3 

1 

7 

6 

u 

16 8 

3,38,003 

s' 

" 9 " 

41 

9,247 

0 

0 

2 

86 

0 

0 

1 

12 

5 

0 

12 7 


7 

2 

116 

18,934 

3 

0 

28 

1,984 

13 

8 

1 

a 

4 

1 

6 t 

90,688 

6 

4 

47 

7,779 

12 

8 

8 

608 


0 

1 

13 

o 

1 

1 a 

31,629 

16 

8 

71 


0 

0 

10 

786 

3 

4 

1 

7 

4 

1 

2 6 

41,062 

9 

7 

39 

6.741 

0 

0 

3 

317 

0 

0 

1 

9 

a 

1 

6 7 

22,458 12 

4 

79 

18,478 

2 

o 

1 

31 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

13 6 

46,391 

2 

6 

80 

9,3t)4 

0 

0 

12 

1,093 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

a 

13 1 

34,304 11 

2 

2U 

1,980 

0 

0 

6 

89 

0 

0 

1 

a 

10 

0 

12 4 


a 

7 

492 

88,007 

8 

2 

69 

4.995 

J 

0 

i 

7 

3 

a 

16 10 

2,98,996 

0 

2 

102 

2t),338 

6 

0 

27 

2.548 

0 

0 

1 

i 

9 

1 


75,304 


106 

23,013 

8 

0 

40 

8,030 

9 

0 

1 

12 

2 

1 

4 1 

1,21,261 

0 

0 

73 

21,471 

0 

0 

7 

663 

0 

0 

1 

7 

7 

1 

1 a 

68,447 

8 

9 

24 

6,178 

14 

0 

10 

448 

6 

0 

i 

9 

9 

1 

2 6 

28,477 

0 

8 

lU 

27,377 

4 

0 

9 

1,649 

1 

0 

1 

12 

8 

1 

6 7 

97,413 

1 

0 

~iT 

97,349 


‘ 0 



15 

” 

1 

il) 

9 

1 3 11 

3,80,903 

0 

2 

166 

1,63,477 

13 

2 

47 

5,270 

10 

2 

» 

11 

2 

1 

2 10 

1,87.817 

0 

0 

8 

2,465 

7 

0 

6 

1,716 

0 

0 

1 

10 

2 

1 

6 1 

19,230 

7 

0 

70 

21,817 

6 

3 

47 

26,792 

13 

1 

1 

10 8 

1 

3 11 

9.), 390 

3 

2 

68 

20,670 

8 

0 

14 

2i>,l36 

1 

a 

1 

9 

a 

1 

3 8 

43,063 

7 

4 

302 

“'98,331' 

1 

6 

114 

62,915 

9 


f 

10 

10 

1 

3 5 

3,46,491 

2 

0 

1,024 

.3,08,002 

7 

10 

366 

79,634 

14 

6 

1 

1 

1 1 7 

1 3,63,39S 

0 a 


W. BLBNNEEHASSETT, 

Asmiani Commissioner, 


In column 3 are included villages received by transfer from T’arrukhabad. 1 1 Hemarks. 
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Statement of appeals preferreds to the Seitlemeni Officers of Hardoifrom the orders of EMra Absutant Oonvmissionej's 
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Habdoi SettusmbstObihoe: > £[_ haKINGTON, 

Jiie 1st Jul^f I8il, y Officiaiing Seitlemeni Officer, 



HAUDOl SETTLEMENT llEPORT. 


STATEMENT 

Return UhiBtraiing the ownership and rental 


Name of taltiaa. 


Name of taluq<lar. 


KakrtUi 


Ohandhri Khaslat 
lluaaiii. 


( Kli&lHa 
J Pukhia ... 
(, WauruBi ... 


TMkur BlUr 
Siugh. 


Total 

^ . ( Klialfia 
^''JPukhla ... 
(Aiaurusi 


Lohriisatpur 


Sarwan Bara- 
gaou. 


Ditto 


Bliara\van 


Jalalpur 


Khajurahra 


Total 

Thtorain DaloK 
Kfifti’ (wife ofrKItiilRa 
ThtilairClumdika I Pfikhta 
BakBh. ^ 


Fateh Chund 


Khaka 

Pdkbta 

I^IaurdBi 


Kuflr Durga Par- j Klialm 
Bhad. J Pdkhta 


Uaja R«nahir(“j:, 
Singh. f Maui’fisi 


Total 

Mujisbi Fazl p^klua 

Total 

Thftkur LaltafKhalfia 

Singh. tPukhta 

Total 





Gross rental 

Area in acres 

of 






talliqa. 


;? 



4 



A. 

r. 

p- 

Ks. 

a. 

p* 


0 

0 

60,472 

3 

6 


0 

0 

8,615 

12 

6 

7 ,o;h) 

0 

0 

10,948 

0 

0 

/> 5 ,» ‘2 

0 

0 

1 , 05.086 

o" 

“o 

iioO 

1 

0 

09,078 

0 

0 

5 , Oil 

8 

0 

18,608 

0 

0 

«un 

0 

0 

1,090 

0 

0 

4 ii ,108 

0 

0 

84,676 

“o' 

“(i 

la.nVJJ 

0 

0 

20,286 

0 

6 


0 

0 

2,424 

0 

0 

10,045 

0 

0 

81,710 

0 

0 

6,808 

1 

0 

14,400 

10 

0 

14,482 

8 

0 

82,855 

G 

0 

102 

0 

0 


0 

0 


””o" 

"* 0 

48,078 

0 

“o 

0,878 

0 

0 

15,274 

0 

0 

o,nu 2 

0 

0 

22*560 

0 

“ 

0 

18 , OHir 

0 

“o 

87,884 


“o 

10,145 

0 

0 

48,285 

0 

0 

007 

0 

0 

2,565 

0 

(J 

4,801 

0 

0 

0,700 

0 

_ 

0 

“ "24,oi;r 

_ 

"o 



*0 

4,005 

0 

0 

7,060 

a 

0 

n,a«o 

0 

0 

8,876 

0 

_ 

0 

" 7 ,:i 05 

_ 

"o 

~ 5748 T" 


0 

18,808 


0 

so , 343 

0 

0 

8,214 

u 

0 

16,676 

0 

_ 

0 

21,618 

IT 

“o 

45,218 


"o 


ttAHDOl ssmiMEirr uEPOEt. 
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No. VII. 

of tal'dguas in the Hardoi district. 


Government 

demand. 

Profits— 

Remarks* 

Of talfiqdars. 

Of sub-proprie- 
tors. 

Total. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Rs. a* p. 

30,993 13 8 
17,220 16 0 
6,610 0 0 

Rs. a. p 4 

29,478 6 10 
6,231 12 2 
3,244 4 0 

Rs. a. p. 

10,167 1 4 
2,093 12 0 

Rs, a. p. 

29,478 5 10 
16,388 13 6 
6,338 0 0 


63,830 12 8 

38,964 6 0 

12,260 18 4 

61.206 3 4 

36,402 IS 2 
C,974 0 10 
1,020 0 0 

33,676 0 10 
1,035 1 6 
540 0 0 

4,698*13 9 
430 0 0 

33,675 0 10 
6,638 16 2 
970 0 0 

43,«97 0 0 

36,150 2 8 

6,128 13 9 

41,279 0 0 

18,008 13 4 
1,242 2 8 

14,277 £ 8 
447 13 4 

784 0 0 

14,277 2 8 
1,181 13 4 

16,261 0 0 

14,726 0 0 

784 0-^0 

16,469 0 U 

7,881 4 7 
10.681 4 6 
'678 0 0 

7,019 5 6 
2,894 13 8 
422 0 0 

12,879 3 11 
227 0 0 

7.019 6 6 
16,774 1 7 
644 0 0 

24,640 9 0 

10,336 8 1 

13,101 3 11 

23,437 7 0 

7,826 4 0 
11,664 12 0 

7,448 12 0 
3,211 4 0 

7,784 0 0 

7,448 12 0 
10.996 4 0 

19,890 0 C 

> 10,660 0 0 

7,784 0 0 

18,444 0 0 

22,184 4 6 
1,814 8 C 

6,017 3 « 

i 21,100 11 6 

1 60 0 0 

t 1,968 0 0 

1 1,209 8 0 

1 2,814 12 6 

21,100 11 6 
' 1,250 8 0 

4,772 12 6 


28,616 0 (i 

1 23,108 11 C 

i 4,016 4 6 

27,124 0 0 


3,618 11 4 
4,292 4 £ 

1 8,441 4 « 

i 2,116 4 1 

i .M 

L 1,968 7 a 

3,441 4 8 
1 4,983 11 4 


7,911 0 1 

) 6,666 8 i 

; 1,968 7 a 


18,038 7 < 
8,136 0 ( 

1 14,303 8 i 

)i 806 6 ( 

) 

) 6^934 10 C 

14,303 8 8 
( 7,740 0 0 


28,174 7 < 

i 16,106 14 i 

; 6,934 10 ( 

) 22,048 8 8 
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HARBOI SETTLEMENT BEtOET. 



Bhogaiiiipur ^ 

[I 

Asifpur Baghri> i 
w 

Kfttei 

Basitnagar | 

Sawajpiir •«« | 
Buaiam ^ 


Sayyad Wasih Hai- < Khalsa 
dar« C Fdkhta 

Total 

Muhammad AKhraf*! 
Muhammad 11 &d!, I Khalaa 
Muhammad T a k I V Bilkhta 
and Muhammad | Maurusi 
Attkarl. J 

Total 


Raja n a r d <5 0 C Khalia 
Bakah iFdkhta 

Total 

Amaoat Fatimas 
Begum (widow of ( Khalna 
, N a IV a b Uumln f Maurdal 
[ All Khan) ) 

Total 

Dip Singh, 

> Total 

Thfikur Sripfil f Kh&lHa 
Siugh ( Bdkhta 


Dip Singh, 


Thfikuj? Sripfil 
Singh 


Total 

i BnJa Muhammad f 

Shamshor KhaUa 

dur. ( 

Karimnagar Ja- f Mirza Ahmad AU f Khalna 
Jaipur ( Beg* 


Tomji 

Aoji ...{ 

Manaurnagat f Raja Musharaf Ali f tri*.!-. 
^ Khan* J 


Ghano Totatu 


lUnim Sbttlkwbwt OmcE ; 

7ht lit Jultj, 1871 . 


A, r* p* Rh. a. p. 

15,559 0 0 ^ 7^004 0 0 

6,760 0 0 n,99a 0 0 

0 0 H8,996 0 0 



62 

8 

36 

8 

50 

0 


46448 0 0 


44,480 ,1 0 86,879 0 0 

»44 1 0 1,887 0 0 


40,7g5 0 (ll 86,716 0 0 



3. 104 0 0 

o 

o 

M71 0 0 

i,m 0 0 



4,4SS U 0 

4.B10 0 0 

1,600 0 0 

3,a60 0 0 

2,348 0 0 

8,100 0 0 

8,52,606 0 0 

C,S8,04S 0 0 






























HABDOI SBmEMKNT KBPOBT. 


m 


No. VII. 

oftaliHgas in the Hardoi district. — (concluded). 


Profits — 

Government ■ . 

demand. of taldqdan. Of «ab-proprie- 


Remarks. 















Slia3ial>aa. BUgram. Hardoi. Sandila. 



Gundwa 

KnlyarinuU 

Balamau 

Sandlla 


J Bfiwan 
Bail gar 
I Sura 
( Gopaoiau 


r Bilgrain 
Matlauwan 
Kachhandau 
Baud! *.« 

^ Katiari 


f Batwau 
Fall ... 

1 Faohhoha 
; BImni Padaraa 
I Saroiuanaagar 
I Slmlinbad 
I Alamnagar 
L iMausuruagat 


117 140 308 

” 78 63 81 

*" :4 25 IS 

••• 213 39» 371) 


87, U2 1,37,265 


410 667 683 45,712 2,30,100 


67 09 61 

06 143 149 

86 00 62 

240 328 379 


8,278 26,087 

10,839 64,494 

.6,887 34,972 

81,880 1,12,006 


478 030 641 44,887 2,87,609 

114 117 87 11,162 86,244 

123 130 133 13,517 77,681 

34 48 77 4,148 80.469 

HI 189 136 13,826 89,761 

80 00 183 0,666 35,164 

432 568 630 40, .'106 2,69,299 


09 63 42 

92 73 90 

80 9o 94 

81 80 88 

49 36 36 

143 131 118 

43 69 8, 

95 36 16 


676 647 658 

0«4K» T0T41i 1,901 J,592 J JJJJ I 

Uasdoi SffmKMBNT Omcifi : I 
Jne lit Juli/, 1871 , } 


40,686 2,14,009 
1,80,680 9,30,977 
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Uo. VIII. 


Police^ District IlardoL 


Detail of 


Bemuneration^ 


1 ^ 
s-g 

^ s 

Iss 

K 

Area to each 
chaiikidar. 

Amount of laud. 

Net produce 
thereof. 

Amount in cash. 

Total of two 

last heads. 1 


Average 
monthly, in* 
come of each 
chaukldar. 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


A ores. 

A. 

R. P. 

Bs. a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a. p. 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. a. p. 

SI2M8 

' 493-U 

117 

0 

0 

863 0 

0 

3,316 

0 

0 

4,179 

0 

0 

1 14 7 

298-13 

603 95 

5B 

0 

0 

8Q6 0 

0 

1,473 

0 

0 

1,829 

0 

u 

1 13 5 

a.98M8 

550-54 




••• 


63S 

0 

0 

638 

0 

0 

1 14 5 

457-5:i 

502-60 

01 

0 

0 

356 0 

0 

6,695 

0 

0 

6,951 

0 

0 

1 14 11 

3B7*a7 

eoo-si 

236 

0 

0 

1,575 0 

0 

i 2,022 

0 

0 

13,597 

0 

0 

1 14 6 

304«SO 

066-14 

7 

0 

0 

29 0 

0 

1,596 

0 

0 

1,625 

0 

0 

2 0 10 

S64'12 

768-ia 


»•« 




2,950 

0 

0 

2,950 

0 

0 

2 0 9 

380*1.1 

628*91 


.«« 




2,216 

6 

0 

2,216 

8 

0 

2 0 1 

400*02 

760*15 

63 

0 

0 

226 8 

0 

6,393 

0 

0 

6,621 

8 

0 

1 15 6 

407-72 

72-2-80 

i 

i 

i 

267 8 

0 

18,165 

8 

0 

13,413 

0 

0 

2 0 1 

500*70 

075-76 

6 

0 

0 

30 0 

0 

ff,60l 

0 

0 

2,531 

0 

0 

1 14 5 

501-17 

502*80 

13 

0 

0 

66 8 

0 

3,768 

0 

0 

3,834 

8 

0 

2 0 1 

393*44 

506*7.1 






1,091 

0 

0 

1,091 

0 

0 

1 12 0 

301-80 

606-26 

15 

0 

0 

78 0 

0 

3,832 

0 

0 

3,919 

0 

0 

1 13 3 

302 52 

591*32 




... 


2,182 

0 

0 

2,182 

0 

0 

1 14 0 

437-27 

602*02 

34 

0 

0 

‘174 8 

0 

13,374 

0 

0 

13,548 

8 

0 

1 14 6 

259-54 

454 31 






1,796 

0 

0 

1,796 

0 

0 

2 0 4 

370*55 

631*41 


#4f 


•«« 


1.789 

0 

0 

l,7b0 

0 

0 

2 0 1 

377-18 

774*91 


.M 


• *. 


1,813 

0 

0 

1,813 

0 

0 

2 1 4 

400*83 

695-52 

3 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 

1,786 

0 

0 

1,606 

0 

0 

1 12 4 

400 02 

579*93 


*.tll 




942 

0 

0 

942 

0 

0 

2 0 2 

490-19 

607*60 


»«• 




3,199 

0 

0 

3,199 

0 

0 

1 14 11 

323-65 





«*4 


1,080 

o’ 

0 

1,086 

0 

0 

] 14 40 

273*30 

720-61 






484 

0 

0 

484 

0 

0 

1 12 1 

380*30 

631 94 

3 

0 

0 

SO 0 

0 

12,886 

0 

0 

12,906 

0 

0 

1 15 1 

404*95 i 

638*10 

333 

0 

0 

2,027 0 

0 

61,487 

8 

0 

53,464 

8 

0 

1 15 2 


A. H. HARINGTOtV, 
Officiating Seitlmmi Officer, 
















HAEIDOI SETTLEMENT EEPOBT. 


STATEMENT 

Crop statement 



^ . a . 

§j S 

£| ^1 

s3 ag 



cJm.s. c. Srs. A. r. pJ Hs. a. p. A. r. p. Rs. a. 


Kaknn 

»•« 

Ma-kka 

Dlmn (Radcly) 

SSwnu 

Bajra 

Kupafl (cotton with 
seed), 

Kodon 

«Iaar 

Nil (tudigo) plants, 

Til 

Mash 

Moth ••• 

Muiig ••• 

Lobia 

Saiiai 

Alai 

Wheat 

Barley (Jan) ••• 
Grata 

Mat tar (Pean) 
Sarson 

Arhar •*. 

Maaur 
Sugar enno 
Tobacco 

Boat C Seed **. 
(poppy) X Opium .M 
Vegetables 


4 0 0 1 0 0 35 

4 0 0 I in n 45 

5 0 0 1 6 n 30 

5 20 0 » 0 0 30 

8 20 0 1 10 0 45 

8 0 0 I 0 0 !27 

a 0 00 10 0 0 


69 G 0 0 ii 

-26 1 0 73 8 

4,130 8 0 20,608 12 
808 2 0 10,484 0 

848 2 0 1,018 13 


1 0 5,216 4 0 

1 0 7,560 0 0 

0 0 653 5 4 

3 0 104 10 8 

0 0 80 0 0 
0 0 510 0 0 

0 0 7),3‘25 0 0 
0 0 48,772 12 10 

2 0 5,020 B 0 

3 0 284 0 0 

2 0 65 0 0 

I 2 0 9,012 8 0 
, 2 0 188 B 0 

t 0 0 48,or)U 0 0 
, 0 0 072 0 0 
8 0 1H5 7 i> 

1,508 0 0 

I 2 0 804 0 0 


14 8 0 
67 8 0 
2 2 0 
911 0 0 
22 8 (' 
8,528 0 0 
1,785 I 0 

484 1 0 
8,050, 3 0 
8 1 0 
48 0 0 
894 8 0 
713 0 0 
4 1 0 
4'.) 1 0 
10 2 0 
97 I 0 
8,888 8 0 
6,581 1 0 
1,441 0 0 
80 2 0 
58 1 Ol. 
966 0 0 
1) 8 0 
1,586 8 0 
25 0 0 
18 1 0 


69 0i 0 
216 12 0 
11 1 9 
5,010 8 0 
68 11 2 
17,640 0 0 
21,423 0 0 

1,263 0 0 
18,340 8 0 
144 6 0 
229 5 4 
4,478 12 0 
2,635 1 9 
14 2 8 
131 6 4 
105 0 0 
538 8 0 
93,810 15 0 
39,826 0 0 
10,087 4 0 
386 6 6 
UG 8 0 
4,830 0 0 
29 4 0 
69,503 2 0 
700 0 0 
81 1 9 
667 0 0 
2,310 0 0 


28,886 2 0 2,41,100 4 6 20,891 1 02,84,680 11 


BcYcntic with mnafl, 
l^wntagcof reve- 
nue on total value, 


45,159 1 8 
10 0 0 


57,717 3 10 
20 0 0 


lUnnox 


The mk Aprils 


\l, 1877. 1 




ITo. IS. 

tahil Eardoi, 


HARD 01 SETTLEMENT EERORT. 
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HABDOI SBTTLEMKNT REPOBT. 


STATEMENf 

Crop statement of 


Bilgrdm, 


KatidrU 


Name of crop. 


Area. -tralue. 


M. s c. M.c.s. Sr. A. r. p. 


Kttkim 

Mindwa 

Makka 

Bhan (paddy), 
Sawan 

Eaira .. 
Kapas (cotton 
with seed). I 
Kodon 
Juar 

Nil (indigo 
plant). 

Til 

Mash 

Moth 

Mung .» 
Lobia 

Sanai «.« 
Alsi (linseed) 
Wheat 
Barley 
Qrani 

Matter (peas), 

Sarson 

Arhar 

Masur «• 
Sugatcane .. 
Tobacco 
I=>ost seed 
Do. opium .. 
Vegetables ,, 
Bhang 


4 0 0 1 0 0 S5 

4 0 0 I 10 0 45 

5 0 0 1 6 0 .MO 

6 120 0 1 0 0 30 


3 20 0 i 10 0 45 
6 0 0 1 0 0 27 
3 0 00 10 0 P 


11 1 0 
12 8 0 
126 1 0 
1,677 2 0 
123 0 0 


40 12 9 


9,0r»fi 2 0 49,277 8 0 


600 2 0 


16 2 0 
7 2 0 
58 2 0 
964 2 0 
16 2 0 
6,615 3 0 
139 1 0 


66 0 
24 0 
260 0 
6,304 12 
43 6 
3?, 78 12 
1,671 0 


4 0 01 16 0 47 167 2 0 458 2 10 91 2 0 206 2 10 

e 0 0 1 0 0 28 2,406 I 0 14,431 8 G 6,841 0 0 35,046 0 0 

36 0 02 0 0 ... 34 1 0 599 6 0 8 3 0 163 2 0 


2 0 00 16 0 9i^ 

5 0 01 0 0 23 

4 0 01 6 0 31 

3 0 0 0 36 0 I84 
3 0 0 1 6 1) 24 
3 0 ©0 12 0 10 
3 0 00 20 0 16 
9 0 00 32 0 22 
9 0 0 1 XO 0 33 
7 0 01 0 0 28 

6 0 0 1 10 0 45 
1 0 00 20 0 18 

5 0 01 0 0 28 
3 0 0,1 0 0 29 
16 9 0 0 16 0 12 ! 

7 0 0 0 10 0 64 
2 0 00 18 0 124 

0 9 0 0 0 4 M. 
16 0 01 10 0 45 

1 0 O'.O 30 0 .... 


8T 1 
213 2 
3b8 1 

9 0 
93 1 
140 1 

16 2 
7,866 2 
14.052 0 
1,766 2 
295 1 
16 3 
2,449 3 
33 1 
409 I 
40 0 

10 2 


0 198 10 

0 1,007 8 

0 1,416 0 

0 SO 0 

0 248 10 

0 1,402 8 

0 99 0 

0 88,498 2 
0 1,01,174 C 
0 12,365 8 
0 1,417 3 

0 33 8 

0 12,448 12 

0 99 72 

0 15,846 14 

' 0 ],X20 0 

10 46 10 

378 0 
0, 3,783 0 


8 29 3 0 

0 103 1 0 

0 53 1 0 

0 30 0 0 

8 15 0 0 

0 5 0 0 

0 21 8 0 

0 11,121 3 0 
6 6,670 I 0 

0 2,875 2 0 
2 lr‘l7 2 0 
0 144 2 0 

0 1,611 1 0 
0 112 3 0 

0 282 3 0 

0 20 ! 0 

8 29 2 0 

0 

0 2i6 3 0 


158 10 8 
516 4 0 
189 5 4 
100 0 0 
40 0 0 
50 0 0 
138 8 0 
1,26,119 11 0 
48,026 12 9 
20,128 8 U 
6,364 0 0 
289 0 0 
7,556 4 0 
338 4 0 
10,603 2 0 
819 0 0 
131 1 9 
1,062 0 0 
2,801 0 0 


Total »*.i •« 


42,906 3 0 3,22,244 3 5 38,.X28 2 6 2^9,335 10 8] 


Eerentio in 

eluding mu- 
ads. 

Percentage of »*• 

revenue on 
total raluc. 


73,946 6 0 


67,022 0 0 


19 0 0 


HABDOI SETTLEMENT EEPOBT. 


^ 0 . IX. 

tahdl Bilgram, 


Kachhandcm. 


Mullanwan, 


Am. Value. Area. Value. Area. Value. 


A. 

t. 

P 

Ka. 

a. 

p- 

A. r, p. 

Ka. 

a. 

P' 

A. 

r. p. 

Bs. 

a. 

P. 

10 

2 

0 

42 

0 

0 

23 0 0 

1)2 

0 

0 

35 

2 0 

141 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

64 

6 

4 

30 1 0 

96 

12 

10 

16 

2 0 

62 

12 

9 

379 

0 

0 

1,G84 

7 

1 

168 1 0 

747 

12 

c 

140 

0 0 

623 

5 

3 

1/208 

1 

0 

6,645 

6 

0 

2,484 2 0 

13,664 

12 

0 

1,775 

1 0 

9,763 14 

0 

H 

1 

0 

161 

14 

4 

101 1 0 

283 

8 

0 

79 

2 0 

226 

9 

7 

1,681 

1 

0 

8,406 

4 

0 

1,780 0 0 

53,900 

0 

0 

11,830 

2 0 

59,162 

8 

0 

179 

3 

0 

2,167 

0 

0 

1,370 2 0 

16,446 

0 

0 

189 

3 0 

2/277 

0 

0 

22 

1 

0 

64 11 

7 

135 0 0 

392 

11 


215 

3 0 

627 

10 

2 

2,206 

3 

0 

13,940 

8 

0 

5,176 2 0 

31,059 

0 


4,575 

1 0 

27,451 

8 

0 

68 

1 

0 

941 

14 

0 

218 0 0 

3,815 

0 

0 

60 

2 0 

883 

12 

0 

6 

1 

0 

33 

5 

4 

40 0 0 

213 

6 

4 

72 

1 0 

385 

5 

4 

C2 

0 

0 

310 

0 

0 

C66 0 0 

3,280 

0 

0 

320 

2 0 

1,602 

8 

a 

20 

1 

0 

72 

0 

0 

379 2 0 

1,349 

5 

4 

917 

2 0 

3,262 

3 

6 

4 

0 

0 

13 

5 

4 

33 1 0 

no 13 

4 

19 

1 0 

6i 

2 

8 

14 

1 

0 

38 

0 

0 

261 0 0 

669 

5 

4 

88 

0 0 

74 10 

8 

21 

2 

0 

215 

0 

0 

63 1 0 

532 

8 

0 

5 

2 0 

65 

0 

0 

17 

2 

0 

105 

0 

0 

30 1 0 

181 

8 

0 

m 

2 0 

1,161 

0 

0 

2 322 

3 

0 

26,130 

15 

0 

8,535 2 0 

96,024 

6 

0 

21,922 

0 0 

2,46,622 

8 

0 

6,816 

S 

0 

41,87.3 

6 

6 

14,105 3 0 

1,01,561 

6 

6 

14,956 

3 0 

1,07,681 

6 

4 

878 

2 

0 

6,149 

8 

0 

8,174 2 0 

22*221 

8 

0 

4,690 

0 0 

32,830 

0 

0 

448 

3 

0 

2,154 

0 

0 

' 478 2 0 

2,296 

12 

10 

1,321 

3 0 

6.344 

6 

4 

10 

1 

0 

20 

8 

0 

37 1 0 

74 

8 

0 

283 

3 0 

667 

8 

0 

065 

1 

0 

3,326 

4 

0 

1,639 3 0 

8,198 

12 

0 

2,690 

1 0 

12,951 

4 

0 

81 

0 

0 

243 

0 

0 

22 0 0 

66 

0 

0 

262 

3 0 

758 

4 

0 

638 

2 

0 

23,943 12 

0 

1,231 1 0 

46,171 

14 

0 

363 

3 0 

8,265 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

21 

0 

0 

42 2 0 

1,190 

0 

0 

79 

3 0 

2,233 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

9 

7 2 0 

33 

5 

4 

1 

1 0 

5 

0 

0 




() 

0 

0 

... 

270 

0 

0 

••• 


45 

0 

0 

m 

0 

0 

1,428 

0 

0 

370 0 0 

4,440 

0 

0 

603 

3 0 

7,244 

12 

0 



1 








221 

2 0l 

295 

5 

0 


5,38,64^ 14 4 


&s,i3e 13 e 


1 95,392 3 0 

20 0 0 

I 

««« 

23 0 0 
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HAEDOI SETTLEMENT REroRT. 

STATEMENT No. IX. 

Crop statement of taJisti .BiZj'J'awj.— (concluded), 


Name of crop. 


Kal:nn 
Muidwa 
]Mukka 

Um (paddy) 

Sawau 

KapaaCcottoivwifch seod)j 
Kodon 

Juar ' 

Nil (indigo pl»nt) 

Til 
IMasb 
Moth 
Mting 
Lobia 
{daoal 

Alsi (linseed) 

Wheat 
Barley 
Grain 

Mattar (peas) 

Sarsou 
Arlmr 
Mftflar 
Bngarcano 
Tobacco 
Tost »eed 
Bo. opium 
Vegetables 
Bhang 


Total 


mniilis. 

I’crccntage of r< 
on total ralue. 


Produce per acre- 

i 

Haryeat price per 
rupee. 

e per 

Toia 

•g 

P4 

6 

(U 

tfj tr 

N S 

Cl W 

fiO 

Area. 

Md. s. c. 

Md. s. c. 

Sr. 

A. r. p. 

4 0 0 

1 0 0 

36 

96 2 0 

4 0 0 

1 10 0 

45 

84 0 0 

6 0 0 

16 0 

30 

872 1 0 

6 20 0 

10 0 

30 

8,110 0 0 

3 20 0 

1 10 0 

46 

373 2 0 

6 0 0 

1 0 (» 

27 

40,563 0 0 

3 0 0 

0 10 0 

9 

2,469 3 0 

4 0 0 

1 16 0 

47 

328 0 0 

6 0 0 

1 0 0 

28 

20,204 3 0 

35 0 0 

2 0 0 


364 3 0 

2 0 0 

0 16 0 

H 

186 2 0 

5 0 0 

1 6 0 

23 

1,355 1 0 

4 0 0 

1 6 0 

31 

1,768 3 0 

3 0 0 

0 36 0 

Ui 

96 2 0 

3 0 0 

1 6 0 

24 

401 2 0 

3 0 0 

0 12 0 

10 

225 2 0 

3 0 0 

0 20 0 

10 

270 2 0 

9 0 0 

0 32 0 

22 

61,768 2 0 

9 0 0 

1 10 0 

33 

65,599 2 0 

7 0 0 

1 0 0 

2B 

13.385 0 0 

6 0 C 

► 1 10 0 

46 

3,061 3 0 

1 0 t 

> 0 20 0 

13 

492 2 0 

6 0 t 

>10 0 

28 

8,805 1 0 

G 0 

) 1 0 (J 

i 29 

601 3 0 

l6 0 0 0 IC t 

) 12 

2,915 2 0 

7 0 0 0 10 c 


1 192 1 0 

3 0 0, 0 IS < 

1 12| 

f 49 0 0 

0 9 

1 u 0 ,1 

t ... 

... 

16 0 

9 1 10 ( 

1 45 

1,624 3 0 

1 0 

0 0 30 ( 

) ... 

JI21 2 0 


««« 

♦.* 

S,I7,380 1 C 

? 

i«ff 

»•* 

3,8O,0.‘H 8 ( 

3 

P»« 

••• 

1 

82 0 ( 


Value. 


0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

4 

0 


Bs. a. p. 

83G 0 0 
268 12 8 
.8,876 10 7 
4i,605 0 
1,048 12 
2,02,815 0 
29,6A7 0 
1,809 7 
1,21,228 8 
0,882 2 
989 6 
6,770 4 
6,288 14 2 
313 5 4 
1,070 10 8 
2,255 0 0 
1,677 0 0 
6,82,395 10 0 
4,00,316 6 4 

93.695 0 0 
17,576 

985 
44,481 
1,506 
1,09,331 
5,883 
217 
1,764 

19.696 12 9 
295 5 0 


17,09,076 4 6 


HakDOX ; 

The mhAprih 1877, 


.} 


W. BLENNERHASSETT, 
Assistant Cofntnisswier* 
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Crop statement of taJisU Shahdbad. 
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per 

0) 

.2 

ht 

if 

Ck 


« 

Fachoha, 





0,0 

u 








o 

u 





Name of crop. 


roduce 

acre. 

|S 
t « 

ca 

• is 


1 

Value. 





in 

P 


1 





M. s. 

M. s. 

Seers. 

A. 

r. 

Hs. a. 

P* 

Kakun ... *•. 


4 0 

1 0 

35 

12 

2 

50 0 

0 

Mindwa 

• «« 

4 0 

1 10 

45 

3 

2 

n 3 

2 

Makka ... ••• 

... 

5 0 

1 5 

80 

14 

u 

62 3 

6 

Dhan (])addy) 


6 20 

\ 0 

30 

1,511 

1 

8,311 14 

0 

Sawan ... 


3 20 

1 10 

46 

5 

2 

15 6 

6 

B^jra ... 


6 0 

1 0 

27 

11,654 

1 

57,771 i 

0 

Kapua (cotton with seed) 


3 0 

0 10 

9 

318 

0 

3,816 0 

0 

Kodon ... .*< 


4 0 

1 15 

47 

116 

2 

338 14 

6 

Jn&r 

... 

6 0 

1 0 

28 

1.351 

3 

8,110 8 

0 

Nil (indigo) plant ... 

... 

36 0 

2 0 

"'9i 

10 

8 

188 2 

0 

Til 


2 0 

0 15 

79 

2 

424 0 

0 

Mg.sh ... 

»«• 

6 0 

1 0 

23 

382 

2 

1,912 8 

0 

Moth ... 


4 0 

1 5 

31 

1,294 

0 

4,600 14 

3 

Mang ... «•« 


3 0 

0 36 

18» 

84 

0 

113 6 

4 

Lobia ... 


8 0 

1 6 

24 

173 

2 

462 10 

8 

Sauai ... ... 


8 0 

0 12 

10 

13 

0 

137 8 

0 

Alsi (UnBeed) 


3 0 

0 20 

16 

7 

2 

45 0 

0 

Wheat ... 

... 

9 0 

0 32 

22 

8,766 

2 

98,623 2 

0 

Barley ... 


9 0 

1 10 

33 

9,560 

0 

€8,760 0 

0 

Gram ... ... 


7 0 

1 0 

28 

IfSO 

0 

7,210 0 

0 

Matar (peas) 


6 0 

1 10 

45 

23 

0 

110 6 

5 

Sarson ... 


1 a 

0 20 

13 

9 

1 

18 8 

0 

Arbar ... 

a.. 

5 0 

1 0 

28 

2,577 

0 

12,865 0 

0 

Masur ... ... 

V SI 

8 0. 

1 0 

29 

30 

2 

91 8 

0 

Sugar-cane 

• «« 

16 0 

0 16 

12 

6S0 

1 

25.509 6 

0 

Tobacco 


7 0 

0 10 


58 

0 

1,624 0 

0 

Post (poppy), 


2 0 

0 9 

0 18 

0 Oi 

1 12» 

161 

1 

j 716 10 

1 6,805 0 

8 

0 

Vegetables 


15 0 

1 10 

45 

250 

0 

5,805 0 

0 

Total 


... 

... 

... 

40,018 

2 

3,10,724 14 U 

Bevenne including muads 


44,S84 2 6 

Percentage of rerenne on total ralue 


14 
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Ifamo of crop. 


Kakun .*• 

Mindwii 
MaUka •* 

Dhiui (paddy) 
iSawnn ... 

Bajra ... .»* 

Kapufl (cotton with need) 
Kodon ... 

tiunr ... .«• 

fJil (indigo) plant ... 

Til 

IVirish ... 

Moth ... 

Mutijuf ... ... 

3/)lHa ... ««• 

SSauai ... ... 

Alai (linseed) 

Wlieat ... .M 

lUrley 

Grain ... »• 

Matar (peas) ... 

l^arsmi ... 

Arhar ... 

Maanr ... 

Bugar-canc ... 

Tobacco 

Po9t<poppy), 

Yegotahles 


M. 

6. 

M 

K. 

4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

10 

5 

0 

1 

5 

A 

20 

1 

0 

,3 

20 

1 

10 

5 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

4 

0 

1 

15 

6 

0 

1 

a 

35 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

35 

5 

0 

3 

0 

4 

« 

3 

5 

3 

0 

^ 1 

36 

3 

0 

i 

ti 

3 

0 

0 

12 

3 

0 

0 

20 

!) 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

3 

10 

7 

0 

J 

0 

6 

0 

1 

10 

1 

0 

0 

20 

6 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

15 

0 

0 

36 

7 

0 

0 

JO 

2 

0 

0 

38 

(1 

9 

0 

oi 

15 

0 

1 

30 

•** 



Hs. a. p. 

1 0 0 
7 3 3 
3 5 4 
C >,121 8 0 
120 0 6 
50,175 0 0 

m 0 0 

96 0 0 
2,821 8 0 
43 12 0 
685 5 4 
647 8 0 
581 5 4 
36 5 4 
437 5 4 
67 8 0 
51 0 0 
39,720 6 0 
59,536 12 9 
7,663 4 0 
38 t ) 6 5 
42 8 0 
14,008 14 0 
90 12 0 
7,312 8 0 
1,141 0 0 
636 10 8 
4,47 0 0 
2,652 0 0 


28,787 fl 2,00,190 0 2 


0 1 
2 1 
0 3 
1,1 J 3 0 
43 0 
10,035 0 
72 0 
33 0 
470 I 
2 2 
1«8 2 
129 2 
163 2 
JO 3 
164 0 
5 3 

a a 

3,531 2 

8,269 0 
1,0!)4 3 
79 1 
21 1 
2,801 3 

.30 1 ! 
195 0 
40 3 


Bcventie wdc.uding maufls 


Teroontage of revenue on total value 


HARDOI SEmBMENT BEPOKT, 


Ho. IX. 

taJid S/ta^iaJacZ.— (continued), 
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/ Pihdni. 

Saromannagar. 

Barwafit 

Area. 



Value. 

Area* 

Value. 

A. r. 

0 3 

62 1 

8 8 
78a 1 

GO 8 
3,586 8 
7<0 ] 

*268 1 
3,008 3 

0 1 
U5 3 
1,603 2 
401 1 

K'O 0 

11 0 
34 3 
177 0 1 
4,4 48 1 ' 

G,(<53 1 
3,027 0 
87 0 
80 1 
$02 S 
205 1 

189 2 
21 3 

! ' ■ 

202 0 

Ka. a. p. 

3 0 0 
167 3 2 

38 U 2 
4,807 14 0 
187 10 6 
17,928 12 0 
9,3.6 0 0 
780 6 10 
28,815 8 0 
109 G 0 
017 6 4 
7,602 8 0 
1,420 10 8 
363 6 4 
29 0 4 

347 8 0 
1,002 0 0 
60,042 13 0 
47,903 6 6 
21,1^9 0 0 
17 T 9 7 
60 8 0 
4,313 12 0 
015 12 0 
7,100 4 0 
GOD 0 0 

( 5 8 10 

1 46 0 0 

2,424 0 0 

A. r. 

6 2 

11 2 

1 1 
951 1 

6 0 
2,227 3 
180 3 
231 2 
767 3 
iO 2 

10 2 
104 2 
UO 2 
26 3 

8 0 

0 1 

1 37 0 

3,332 0 1 
2,912 0 
933 0 
136 0 

2 3 
696 0 
44 3 
213 0 
2 1 

1 47 2 

138 3 

Rs. a. p. 

22 0 0 

3G 12 9 

6 8 10 
6,231 H 0 

16 12 9 
11,138 12 0 
2,169 0 0 
673 7 3 
4,606 8 0 
368 12 0 

66 0 0 
522 a 0 
499 9 0 
86 13 4 

8 0 0 

2 8 0 
222 0 0 
37.490 8 0 
20,966 6 5 
6,631 0 0 
648 0 0 

6 8 0 
3,480 0 0 
134 4 0 
7,987 8 0 
63 0 0 
( 211 1 9 

[ 1,710 0 0 

1,606 0 0 

A. r. 

2 0 

5 2 

1 2 

2,396 1 

66 2 
3,939 0 
116 1 
109 2 
462 0 

*13 0 
248 0 
673 2 

6 2 
200 3 

199 0 
3,966 0 
5,999 3 
904 3 
199 3 
33 2 
789 3 
74 2 
42 1 
14 2 

[ 71 0 

164 0 

Bs. a. p. 

8 0 0 

17 9 7 

6 10 8 

13,179 6 0 

186 3 2 
19,695 0 0 
1,395 a 0 

318 8 9 
2,772 0 0 

69 6 4 
1,240 0 0 
2,039 1 9 

18 6 4 

533* 6 4 

1,194 0 0 
44,617 8 0 
43,198 13 10 
6,333 4 0 

959 0 0 

67 0 0 
3,948 12 0 
223 8 0 
5,354 6 0 
406 0 0 

C 316 9 11 

1 2 566 0 0 

1,248 0 0 

27,644 2 

a, 08,4 91 14. 1 

13,182 3 

1,05,648 2 1 

20,638 1 

1.51,902 4 8 

42,88.‘!-2-8 

21,911 

26,707 

21 

20 

17 

> — 
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HABDOI SttTTLKMBOT RBrORT. 


3Sf«imc of crop. 


STATEMENT 

Crop statement of 


Shahahad^ 


Arta. Value, 


He. a. p. 


Kaknn 
Mhidvva 
Mukkti ... 
il>niiu (pa<kly) 

811W1U1 ... 

Bftjra „. .«« 

f cotton with Hocd) 
Koduu .M 
•7uur ,,, 

>3il (indigo) plant „• 

Til ... 

iMAiSli i«4 *«• 

Moth .M 
Mung 
Lobia 
Kanai ... 

Aim (Uuaoed) .*« 

Wheat ,H *.* 

Barley 
dram »** 

Malar (peas) 

Saraon 

Arhar «m 

Masnr 4*. 

B»piar-cano ... 

Tobacco 


(poppy> (i 


Vegetables 


n t 
20 1 
0 2 
4^01 y 3 
77 3 

i 

i/m 
41.1 2 
4,07 1 3 

n 2 

51 3 

m 3 

218 3 
18 0 
48 0 
40 3 
281 0 
15^884 0 
5,«3a 1 
4,740 a 
801 0 
n I 
8,031 8 
‘203 0 
2,028 0 
80 S 
: 320 I 


373 

93 

413 

22,107 J 
217 J 
24,081 
16,533 

l,a02 ] 
20,280 
90 
292 

4,658 I 
777 ] 
00 

128 i 

m 

1,080 

1,78,695 

87,079 

33,185 

1,780 

192 

19,008 

0t)5 

1,09,800 

1,029 

574 

4,058 

0,400 


50,854 1 4,91,958 2 4 


Heronue including muaS 


88,927 5 4 


Percentage of rcrenne on total value 



HAHDOI SEmEMENT BEPOEl'. 
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No. IX. 

tahul Shahabad — (concluded^). 


Alatnna 0 ar. 

Mansurnagar, 

Total. 

Area. 

] 

Value. 

Area. 

Value. 

Area. 

Value. 

A. 

1 




A. 

r. 

Eb. 



1 


P- 

1 

H 




1 

2 

6 

Q 

D 


1 

470 0 

0 

5 

8 

IS 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1 24 12 

9 

! 120 

3 

376 12 

8 

16 

8 

74 

7 

1 

0 

1 

1 

t 

9 

52 

3 

234 7 

1 

116 

3 

653 

2 

0 

229 

S 

713 10 

0 

1],0’3 

1 

60,626 14 

0 

13 

0 

i . 36 

6 

6 

22 

2 

63 

0 

0 

SOI 

0 

843 8 

9 

719 

3 

3,698 

12 

0 

423 

3 

2,118 

12 

0 

37,421 

2 

1,87,107 8 

0 

K0u7 

1 

12,087 

0 

0 

241 

0 

2,892 

0 

0 

4,004 

1 

48,061 0 

0 

90 

0 

261 

18 10 

64 

0 

166 

2 11 

1,326 

1 

3,858 3 

7 

S,6S4t 

2 

21,147 

0 

0 

1,116 

3 

6,700 

8 

0 

1,683 

1 

96,201 8 

0 

8 

2 

61 

4 

0 

1 

1 

21 

14 

0 

50 

1 

879 6 

0 

61 

3 

329 

6 

4 

31 

1 

166 

10 

8 

495 

0 

2,640 0 

0 

265 

0 

1,275 

0 

0 

344 

0 

1,720 

0 

0 

3,895 

8 

19,478 12 

0 

82 

2 

28 

5 

4 

26 

2 

94 

3 

7 

2,900 

2 

10,312 14 

4 

69 

2 

231 

10 

8 

9 

8 

82 

8 

0 

282 

1 

940 5 

4 

5 

0 

13 

5 

4 



... 



605 

2 

1,614 10 

8 

2 

8 

27 

8 

0 

3 

2 

35 

0 

0 

110 

0 

1,100 0 

0 

127 

0 

762 

0 

0 

36 

0 

216 

0 

0 

8?3 

0 

8,233 0 

0 

3,818 

4 

37,330 

5 

4 

1,326 

8 

14,914 n 

0 

44,672 

8 

6,01.443 5 

4 

1,896 

8 

13,649 

6 

6 

1,283 

0 

9,237 

9 

7 

! 41,796 

0 

3,00,931 12 

10 

1,068 

8 

7,411 

4 

0 

625 

1 

3,676 12 

0 

[ 13.814 

1 

93,199 12 

0 

19 

2 

98 

9 

8 

3 

1 

15 

9 

7 

867 

S 

4,165 6 

6 

8 

2 

n 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

204 

3 

409 8 

0 

6^6 

8 

3,083 

12 

0 

140 

0 

700 

0 

0 

12,415 

0 

62,118 12 

0 

6 

0 

18 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

8 

0 

694 

9 

1,783 8 

0 

111 

1 

4,171 

14 

0 

63 

1 

1,996 14 

0 

4,512 

2 

1,69,238 12 

0 

10 

3 

SOI 

0 

0 

1 

0 

28 

0 

0 

185 

3 

5,201 0 

0 

) 


( 8 

14 

2 

1 



0 

0 



( 2,378 15 

I 

1 ^ 

0 

i 72 

0 

0 

\ ' 

1 

i 81 

0 

0 

f 636 

1 

t 19,269 0 

0 

63 

0 

i 

766 

0 

0 

28 

0 

336 

0 

1 



17,487 0 

0 

13,215 

0 

1,07,790 

8 

0 

5,825 

3 

45,999 




16,17,600 2 

I 

24,179 

10,649 

1 2,92,479 10 6 

1 

, 22 

23 

IS 

1 


W. BLENNEEHASSETT, 


Com7nii>sioner* 
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IIAP.I'OI SRTTIiEMKNT RKPOnT. 



M s. c. M. rt. «■ a 


Kaknn .m 4 o 

Min«iwd 4 0 

Rlalvkii ... 0 

Dhdii ... 5 ao 

Huwttii o. IJ ‘JO 

Bjijra M. 5 0 

KiiiiuH (cotton) ... 0 0 

Kotlou ... 4 0 

Jfuup 0 0 

I^il (imligo) plant, 0 

Til 0 

3\lufili, ... r> 0 

Woth ... 4 0 

IMung 0 u 

2^oi»i;i ... ^ 0 

banal ... 0 

AlHi ... 0 

■VVlH'Jlt ... i) 0 

BarU-y (Jan) ... 0 o 

Oram ... ? 0 

;;.lattar (Bcuh) .. (» o 

BarBou ... t 0 

Arhar ... o 

MaftCir ... 0 o 

Bugarcano ... 15 o 

Tobacco 7 0 

ToHt(l’oppy)«CCHl, 2 0 
Ditto opium ... 0 1) 

Vcgeiabloa, ilcc M. 15 0 


Total rovonnc in- 
cluding nmtdh 
Percent iigc ou to- 
tal value 



0 1 0 
0 1 10 
II 1 5 
0 1 0 
<1 i 10 

0 3 0 
0 0 10 
0 1 35 
0 3 0 
0 2 0 
0 0 Ifj 
0 1 0 
I) I 5 

(► 0 m 
0 3 6 
0 u 32 

0 0 *2{t 
0 0 
0 3 JO 
0 1 0 
0 1 30 
0 0 20 
0 1 0 
0 3 0 
0 0 10 
0 0 10 
0 0 IH 
0 0 0 
0 » 10 


A. r. p, Kb. 


3 0 m 0 0 

* o; 711 :i n 

1 0, 45* 7 2 

0 0 2‘-S7.'U H 0 

2 oi a, 118 n » 

1 o; 00 ,r>a 0 4 0 

1 0 .nj,430 0 0 

0 Oj |,«2I 0 0 

' 2 0 22,01^0 0 0 

2 0 106 4 0 

« 0 jum 10 tt 

. 2 0 n(),Ki7 8 0 

► 0 0 0,170 5 4 

. 0 0 IMO 10 « 

I 2 0 200 5 4 

l I 0 2K2 B 0 

1 2 0 10,815 0 0 

1 1 0 2,Jb»,42ri 5 0 

► « 0 |, H5 , HJ17 a 5 

‘ I oj 05,200 ! 2 0 

1 2 0 11,170 12 31) 

1 a 0 207 H 0 

1 I 0 4 0 

Ml o'; HI 0 0 

1 0 0 . 07, "87 8 ( 

r 2 o' 7,400 0 0 

J 2 0 1,228 14 2 

. 0,05 1 0 (I 

) 0 0 10,440 0 0 


A. r, pJ Rg. a. 


til 0 0 

1 0 279 3 3 

1 0 1)4 7 -2 

0 0 6,470 0 0 

0 0 2,517 3 3 

2 0 24,002 8 0 

2 t) 3,060 0 0 
» 0 2,757 1 6 

2 0 12,243 0 0 

no 118 2 0 

0 0 617 6 4 

2 0 20,677 8 0 

1 0 0,273 12 6 

1 0 307 8 0 

0 0 170 0 (I 

0 0 290 U 0 

0 0 10,404 0 0 

2 0 1,01,278 2 0 
2 0 02,307 9 8 

0 0 34.000 0 0 

2 0 4,160 3 3 

1 0 180 8 a 

0 0 22 , 001 ) 0 0 

0 0 492 0 0 

1 0 0,41)0 14 0 

2 0 1,682 0 0 

2 0 371 < 9 

3,000 0 0 

3 0 4,107 0 0 


103,043 0 0 8,10,303 4 1 53,322 0 0 3,78,478 17 


1,88,820 .3 0 


03,003 8 2 


Hakpox ; 

The mh Aprilt 1877. 




No. IX 

iahil Sandila. 


HAEDOI SETTLBMBNT REPOBT. 


m 



Atsi. Commissiomr, 







m 


lUEDOI SEmHMJENT EEl'OBT. 


statement No. X. 

Cultivated area in acres and rental. 



DiscripHcn of soil 

Bmt p^r aere. 


To to? arm. 








ro 

■M 



t 

Rontal 

Government 

i 

<M 



09 

bO 


o 


demand. 

» § 

60 

Pi 

”1 
cn « 

sS 

o 

Kind, 

05 

60 

‘S 


1 


1 

U 

U 

M 

•g 












Eh. a. p. 

Ee. a. p. 


L 

Onind 

0 a 

0 

• *4 


*445 

*•* 


••• 


Dilinitt and matiyar, 

6 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

64.1 

5,842 0 0 

.•4 

3 


mnt 

rt 

0 

9 2 

0 

118 

4.30 

1,.*U0 0 0 



n. 

Yiuind 

H 8 

0 



... 

... 

... 

... 

*4 

>«l 1 

Duinat and nia|iyar, 

6 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

I,»45 

4.884 

24,887 0 0 

... 



Bhur M. 

8 

0 

1 14 

i) 

950 

9,771 

5,830 10 0 

... 



Total 



... 

8,758 

8,684 

86,500 10 0 

18,761 7 0 

’ 

1. 

Goind 

^“ir 

0 

IN* 



3,UI 

... 

Ut 

Dfunat and raatiyar» 

a 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

9^048 

91,621 0 0 




Bhdr 

a 0 

0 

2 Si 

0 

4 

145 

.830 8 0 

««» 


11. 

Goind 

1 0 

0 

... 


««* 

... 

... 



Ddrnafi ami nmfciyar, 

5 0 

0 

8 (» 

0 

4,168 

11,038 

53,881 0 0 

... 

a 


Bhdr ... 

8 

0 

1 14 

0 

lie 

9,603 

6,868 2 0 

M. 


Ill 

<ioiud ... 

8 

0 



... 

.#» 

• *» 

*•* 

w 

DdnmC and matfyan 

4 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

08 

9ai 

858 0 0 


1 


Bhdr 

2 » 

n 

1 8 

0 

47 

9,(87 5 

8,513 6 0 

»•« 


Total 



t»» 

0,470 

18,440 

85,476 10 0 

48,003 6 1 

;■ 

i 

.Ooind 

0 2 

<) 

•»« 


... 


... 

... 


Ddinat and nuUiyir, 
Bhdr 

« <) 

0 

3 U 

0 

7,486 

13,046 

86,034 0 o’ 

•Hi 

, 


a 0 

0 

9 9 

0 

65i( 

4,583 

11,307 14 0 

... 


It 

Goind 

8 2 

0 



*44 

0,l99 

*.« 

... 

s 

8' 

Ddniati and maiiy&r, 

5 0 

0 

.8 0 

0 

4 500 

50.389 0 0 

••• 


Bhdr 

2 8 

0 

1 14 

0 

400 

U,UI6 

93, .368 12 0 

t«« 

O 1 

lit 

Goiml 

a 8 

0 



»«* 


... 

owl 

! 

i 

Ddmatand matiyilrJ 
Btiuic 

4 0 
2 2 

Q 

0 

9 0 

1 8 

0 

0 

89 

45 

400 

9,518 

i,3(m 0 0 
3,879; 10 0 

••4 


Total 

«•<! 


13,114 

49,584 

1,70,789 4 0 

08,068 8 

f 

i 

(iolnd 

0 2 

0 



«4« 



* 


Ddniat and luatiydr, 

a 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

)0,4lU 

J4,UH8 

1,05,019 0 (1 

) 4*1 

r ^ 1 


IJhur 

8 0 

<1 

9 9 

0 

4UU 

8,84. 

7,517 18 (i 

1 

3 

It 

<U>iii(l ,,, 

8 U 

0 



... 

... 

1,88,164 0 C 

•«4 

K 


Uuumtand nuitiyfu’, 

5 0 

i 

3 0 

0 

10,656 

90,08H 

^ .*» 


Bhuf 

2 8 

u 

1 u 

0 

1,500 

1,9451 

80,843 8 < 

I ... 


HI. 

<foiiul M. 

(J H 

t) 



«*« 

... 

.»« 

... 



Uunmt ami nmtiyurj 

4 0 

( 

9 0 

0 

1,930 

1 9,5m! 

1 10,188 0 C 

) *i« 



libur 

2 2 

ii 

1 8 

0 

441 


10,805 10 ( 

) _ 



Total 

... 


... 

33,6et] 

1 7i,i.na 

1 3,56,850 8 ( 

1 1,83,336 3 0 






HARDOI SETTLEMENT EEPORT. 

STATEMENT No. X. 

. Cultivated CLTeo, in oeves and s'fintoZ— (continued). 


Description oj $oil> Sent per acre. Total area. 


1, Goind *•« 6 8 0 

Dfimat and matiySr, 5 0 0 3 o 0 2.8U 2,496 21,643 0 0 


Bhur 
n. Ooind 
Ddmat t 
Bhiir 

ni, .G-cind 
Ddmat i 
Bhur 
IV. Goind 


I. Goind 
Ddmat 
Bhdr 
n. Goind 


W III. <ioind 
I Dfimat 

1 Bhdc 


BMr 
IL Goind 
Ddmat 
Bhtir 
HI. Goind 
Ddinat 
Bhur 


1 

Irrigated. 

6 

8 

0 

, 5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

to 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

6 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

. mi 


4 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 


7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 14 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

5 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

... 

7 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


Rental. Government 
demand. 


Bs. a. p. Rs. a p 


436 2,060 6,408 0 0 


714 6,077 12,419 12 0 

210 *468 1,766 0 0 

220 1,816 2,935 10 0 


18 0 0 
169 8 0 


9,482 19,204 84,767 6 0 43,360 1 8 


70,812 0 0 


3,834 2 0 


16,422 36,61)8 1,60,812 14 0 79,306 18 2 


I. Goind ... 7 8 0 ••• 

Dflinat and matiyir, 6 0 0 3 0 0 7,786 6,379 57,817 0 0 


19 662 1,897 0 0 

*** 

6,249 6,123 44,052 8 0 

323 1,968 4251 8 0 

**** 

’*432 *1*66 2,068 0 0 

200 1,»93 2,040 6 0 

16,131 16,490 1,12,116 6 0 57,302 3 10 


Total 


Class of til- 
lage. 
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HARDOI SKTTMMENT REPORT, 


STATEMENT No. X. 
Cultivated area in acres ami rental — (continued). 




















IIAEDOI SETTLEMENT REPORT. 

STATEMENT No. X. 

Cultivated avea in acres and rental — (continued), 
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HAR0OI SETTLBMENT REPORT. 


STATEMENT N o. X, 

« 

Cultivated area in acres and rental — (continued). 


Description of soil. 



Government 

demands 
















EAKDOI SETTLEMBiNT KEPOET, 

STATEMENT No. X. 
CvMxwitei area in acres and rental — (continned). 


439 


1 

PU 

Description of soil. 

QBBJ 


Bental. 

Government 

demand. 

i 

^s? 
3 ^ 

B 

Kind, 

Irrigated. 

Uoirrigated. 

Irrigated, 

Urj irrigated. 










Es. a. 

P. 

Es. a. p« 

f 

I, 

Goind 

7 8 

0 



286 


2,137 8 

0 




Dfmmt and matiyfir, 

5 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

1,926 

V40 

17,345 0 

0 


3 


Bhfir 

3 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

26 

190 

458 0 

0 

... 

i 

II 

Goind 

6 8 

0 



145 

... 

942 8 

0 


si 


Dumat and matiyir, 

5 0 

0 

2 8 

0 

1,696 

2.228 

13,650 0 

0 


2 


Rhur 

2 8 

0 

1 8 

0 

209 

2,081 

8,644 0 

0 


9 

in. 

Goind 

,5 0 

0 

tr,. 


20 

»*. 

100 0 

0 




DCitnat and inatiyfir 

4 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

625 

661 

3,802 0 

0 

«*( 



BhOr 

1 la 

0 

1 7 

0 

72 

710 

1,146 10 

0 

!«• 



Total ... 



4,903 

8,600 

43,625 10 

0 

21,911 0 0 


I 

Goind 

0 8 

0 



660 


6,270 0 

0 

••1 



Odmat and matlyiir, 

6 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

4,723 

7,286 

67,448 0 

(' 




Bhfif 

8 4 

0 

2 2 

0 

47 

48 

264 12 

0 

••• 


II 

(Jloind 

7 8 

0 

u. 


1,646 


12,846 0 

0 


9 


Ddinnt and matiy&r, 

5 0 

0 

2 8 

0 

12,767 

16,133 

1,01,617 8 

0 




Hhdr 

2 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

379 

8,784 

7,616 )4 

0 


3 ' 

III 

Goind 

e 0 

0 

«•« 


10 


60 0 

0 


p 


Ddmat and matiy&r. 

4 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

1,064 

1,250 

6,766 0 

0 

»•! 



Bhdr 

2 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

192 

1,848 

3,378 14 

0 



IV, 

Goind 





... 


... 





Diitnat and matiyiiri 

4 0 

0 

1 8 

0 

80 

160 

560 0 

0 




Bhdr 

1 12 

0 

1 4 

0 

29 

646 

858 14 

0 




Total m 


IM 


21,687 

30,149 

1,97,196 4 

0 

88,476 6 4 


* I 

Goind 

7 8 

0 



8^7 

• a* 

2,302 8 

0 

... 



Ddmat and matiyfir, 

6 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

3,117 

1,124 

18,967 0 

0 

».» 



Bhdr 

8 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

9 

3 

33 0 

G 

*1. 

0 

n. 

Goiod 

8 8 

0 

-t- 


825 

... 

2,112 6 

0 

•i« 

3^ 


Durnat and matiydr, 

5 0 

0 

2 8 

0 

8,671 

3,819 

27,432 8 

0 

•*i 

S » 


Ubdr 

2 8 

0 

1 8 

0 

4 

2 

! 13 0 

0 

»*• 

3 

Ill 

Goind «.« 

• M 




.*• 

• •• 

... 


>1* 

1 


Diimat and mariy^r, 

4 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

7 

140 

; 320 0 

0 

... 

[ 


BUur 

2 0 

0 

1 8 

0 


»•« 



*.# 



Total 

fM 

»«• 

7,S4C 

1 6,094 

1 61,170 8 

. 

0 

22,098 0 0 
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HARDOI SETTLBMRNT BEPOKT. 


STATEMENT No;. X. 
Cultivated area in acres md rental — (conclude J). 


es 

§ 

bO 

u 

d 

Ph 

Description of soil* 

lientper acre* 

Total 

area. 

Bcntal 

Gorernraent 

demand. 

Class of Til- 
lage. 

Kind. 

Irrigated. 

a> 

•M 

«8 

bO 

*E 

5 

Irrigated. 

*6 

Q 

4J 

at 

bn 

*C 

|U 

■a 

(3 




Rh, 

a. 

P 

lis. 

a. 

P- 



Rb. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. a. p., 

f 


Goind 

6 

t» 

0 


... 


50 

!•« 

325 

0 

0 

... 


I. 

Dilinat andmatiyar, 

5 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

4G‘) 

386 

3,663 

0 

0 




Blulr 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

... 


... 



... 

« , 


(hiiiid ... 

5 Hi 

0 


.*• 


608 

. - 

3,406 

0 

0 


t 1 

11. 

I lumiit and raatiytir, 

5 

0 

(} 

2 

« 

0 

6,900 

11,7 66 

64,410 

0 

0 


5 i 


Bhur *.* 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

24 

436 

6f).3 

8 

0 

s»« 

p3 


Ooliid 

5 

0 

(y 


... 


25 


126 

0 

0 

»*« 

S« ! 

HI 

Dfiinat and matiyar, 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

i,ono 

3,176 

10,5HB 

0 

0 

M« 



Biiur 

1 

13 

0 

1 

a 

0 

2H 

),080 

1,648 

2 

0 


to 


Goind 







... 

... 

.«• 




fl 

IV. 

nCtmat and matiyilr. 

H 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

71 

1,073 

1,800 

8 

0 

«•« 

b 


Bhur 

1 

10 

0 

1 

2 

0 

... 

342 

160 

12 

0 

... 



Total M. 


%•« 



... 


0,333 

18,06(5 

80,698 

14 

0 

40,561 2 a 


I. 

Oohul 

1 

8 

0 


»!«• 


75 


562 

8 

0 




Duniat and matiyar, 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

600 

*737 

5,646 

0 

0 




Bhur 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

... 

«»• 

... 



... 


H. 

Goind 

(I 

« 

0 


... 


Hit) 

«*. 

3,053 

0 

0 




Ddmat and matiyar, 

5 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3,435 

2,445 

13,2h7 

8 

(1 


S 1 


Bhur 

2 

8 

0 

1 

B 

0 

35 

304 

103 

0 

0 


5 I 

Ill 

Goind 

5 

0 

0 




».# 

... 

... 




w 1 


DGmat and matiyAr, 

4 

0 

0 

2 

B 

0 

3 in 

202 

1,304 

0 

0 


1 


BhCir 

a 

0 

0 

1 

30 

0 

*•4 

»*« 

««. 






Total 



2,50S 

3,55H 

21,030 

8 

0 

10,549 0 O' 


Kotk,»-A few villagcH are now found in different, claases from ihoao oriKiually fixed 
liGucc the details of this statement do not in every case agree with the Hiaiomcni at para. 188 » 

W, BUiKNKIUlASBETT, 

Ann Ulan I CommimoMr, 





EESOLUTION— No. 315m. or 1880. 

Oujoii Revenue Department. 

Dated Allahabad, the Zrd December, 1880. 
Read— 

Report on the revision of the Settlement of the Hardoi district. 

Order. — The regular settlement of the district of 
Hardoi was effected by Mr, E. O. Bradford. A report oa 
it was drawn up by Mr. A. H. Harington, C.S., (who 
succeeded Mr. Bradford as Settlenxent Officer, on that 
officer’s retirement from the service) in 1872. IJnder cir- 
cumstances, however, whitsh will be mentioned hereafter, 
very considerable revision of Mr. Bradford’s assessments 
became necessary, and the chapter describing in detail 
the method in which the assessment was first made, and 
that in which it was revised, was written by Mr. W. 
Blennerhassett, C.S., the officer who carried out the 
revision. Mr. Bleimorhassott’s report was forwarded to 
Goveimment in 1877, and was considered by the Lieute- 
nant-Cirovernor in that year ; but the publication of His 
Honor’s comments was unavoidably postponed in conse- 
quence not only of the numerous discrepancies between 
the figures in the body of the report and those in the 
appendices, but because the descriptive, historical, survey, 
judicial and mi.sccllaneou3 sections of the report, for 
which Mr. Harington was responsible, were not forth- 
coming, and because it was necessary that these should 
be obtained, and the whole formed into a properly 
arranged report on the settlement as a whole. The 
absence, on furlough, of Messrs. Harington and Blenner- 
hassett, and their subscc^uent employment in districts 
other than Hardoi, (lauscd a delay much to be regretted 
in the compilation and submission of the complete report. 
This was at length received on the 18th September last, 
and will now be dealt with. 

2. The descriptive and historical sections are the 
work of Mr. 0. McMinn, C.S., late Assistant Settlement 
Officer of Hardoi, and were written by him for the Oudh 
Gazetteer ; the second chapter, which contains an account 
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of all tlie parganas, towns and important villages in tlie 
district, is also extracted from the Oudh Gazetteer, to 
which it was contributed by Mr. A. H. Harington; Mr. 
liarington has also contributed the chapters on demarca- 
tion and survey, preparation of records, and judicial 
work and the notice of officers; whilst Mr. Blenner- 
hassett is the author of that on the regular assessment 
and its revision. The observations of Government will 
be mainly confined to the chapter on assessment. 

The district is one of the largest in Oudh. Its 
area according to the revenue survey is 2,286 square 
miles or acres. The field survey made it 

3,840 acres more. The diffiercncc is only three-quarters 
])er cent. The returns of the fiehl survey as to the area 
tinder cultivation and culturablo receive similar support 
from those of the revenue survey. Fifty-seven and a 
half per cent, of tlio area is under cultivation ; twenty* 
iour per cent, is culturablo, but not cultivated. The 
great extension of cultivation which is possible . in this 
district might have been reasonably expected to give it 
an elastiidty in bearing an enhanced revenue, which 
many other districts do not share. The proportion of 
culturablo knds in the adjoining districts is, in Lucknow 
20, in IJnao 19, in Sitapur 20. The character of these 
Wiist<'. lands is, however, evidently very diilbront. In the 
northern parganas, it is a hush-jungle with excellent soil; 
in the eastern, sandy downs with a scanty herbage. 
The area covered by jhils and tanks, (5.^ per cent, of the 
whole), is below the average, and tlie district has the 
least wood of any in tho province. In irrigation it com- 
pares unfavorably with its southoru neighbours. The 
percentage of cultivation irrigated is, in Lucknow 43, in 
Ihiao 46, in Sitapur 17, in Ilardoi 30. 

4. Tho soils were classed as dtimat, matyilr and 
bimr, irrigated and unirrigatod respectively. In the 
Shaliabad tahsil, tho manured (goiud) was separately 
demiircated. 'J'lio returns show a most oxcejitional pve* 
pondcrance of the sandiest soils, no loss than 27 per cent, 
ol' the whole area under cultivation consists of bhiir. 
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Har<Ioi is thus, for an Oudh district, unusually sandy, 
bare and dry. 

5. Mr. Bradford had been specially occupied iu sur- 
vey operations as the head of the demarcation department, 
and there is evidence that in the inspection and check of 
the details of the survey ho was more careful and pains- 
takino-than, perhaps, settlement officers in Oudh generally 
were.* It was not found necessary at the revision of his 
actual assessments to make any revision of the statistics 
of his survey. 

6. The district is well-peopled, its population is 406 

to the sciuarc mile. The land is more in the hands of 
Karaindari oomnuinities than any other part of Oudh, 
nineteen per cent, only of its villages are held by talukdars, 
tho communities are much subdivided. ^ There is an 
avera<''0 of 14 coparceners in each zainindari village; 
* Iu Uimo ••• among the tenantry there is an 

;; liam Jj’iuiuT, n Iijwo. exceptionally small proportion 

” uiwW i." 8 llltlu.' of tho Rurmis and Muraos,* 

who introduce the highest agriculture and the highest 
routs. 


7 Bents in this district are, for the most part, cash- 
rents But iu the whole tahsil of Sandila, on the south- 
east roughly a fourth of the district, the part in which 
Mr Bnuifurd hegan his assessment and in part of the 
We pargana of (Jopamau, in tahsil Hardoi, gi-am rents 
prewai . In tho middle parganas of S4ndi Bangar, Bdwan 
Tml rihdni, tho inferior lands pay m kind: the custom of 
Sii rents is not wholly dctcrmmcdhythepponderauce 
SfX T.o.)r ami uneortain hhdr in the village soils ; for 
while l\hur no douht prevails much more in the tahsils 
nf^^nul^la and Hardoi tlian in those of Bilgrdm and 
Shahaltld the parganas of Bangar and Bdwan, m which 
all \mt the' inferior lands arc on cash rent, have the highest 
Sonta-o Si in tho dWrict, «ud the mrganee of 

1 im.t'iin ivhicii are coupled with them m thsi 
fcliindi and rihaui, wmcii aic ouu. „ custom 

respect, have the lowest. In tahsil Sandila the custom 
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in grain-rents is described as an equal division of the crop 
between landlord and tenant. In the rest of the district 
the rates of division are said to vary tbrough all the pro- 
portions from one-half to one-eighth as the landlord’s 
shai'e, the lower rates being applied to lands which are 
nearly worthless, and whose produce is almost nominal. 

8. Mr. Blonnerhassctt mentions the singular circum- 
stance that lie found cash-rents, where they were im- 
posed for special crops in grain-rented villages, were higher 
than for similar lands in cash-reutod villages. His 
explanation that in grain-rented villages, the rents being 
based on actuals and not on averages, tlio landlord 
demands a rent based on actual produce for the richer 
as well as tho poorer grains, is ingenious and probably 
sound. It would be iutorc.sting to know, however, whether 
these rent-rates boar any relation to tlio “nakshi” rents 
of Kheri, in being maxima which are liable to reduction 
if the crop is seriously afleefced. 

J). Mr. Blcnncrhassett has little to say about the 
earlier condition of his district. The officer (Mr. W. C. 
Capper, C. S.,) who made the summary assessment, has 
left an interesting record, written when he was Officiating 
Financial Commissioner in 1809, of his experience. 
“Owing to tho turbulence of the K,ajput clans and per- 
haps tho oppression of tho Covcinuuent officials, we 
found this territory at annexation mu(di devastated, and 
considerable tracts of good arable land uncultivated, 
though showing signs of previous cultivation. These, 
covered with jungle, were used as places of refuge hy the 
clans, when they determined to oppose or evade the 
Government officials. Tho revenue demand, fixed in 
1856, was necessarily low, and the proprietors who have 
paid that rent, and iiave meanwhile reclaimed a large 
area, have enjoyed more than their share of the gross 
assets, and would doubtlo.ss now feel tho levy of a 51| 
per cent, of the real assets.” 

10. The proprietary clans who own the greater part 
of Hardoi, were singular even in Oudh under native rule 
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for their lawless and irregular life. Not only did they 
take to tne jungles and tii*e out the chakladar whenever 
lie demanded a revenue such as the land could well have 
home, but they had sources of income independent of the 
land wliich are now in part or wholly closed. Mr. Brad- 
ford mentions that many of the clans had handsome profits 
from tlicir “ chouth,” (a fourth of what their village Basis 
stole across the Ganges,) and military service in the 
regiments of the ComjDany and the King, gave sub- 
sistence to hundreds of stalwart Eajpiits and Bathdns of 
the zamindari stocks. 

11. Notwithstanding the limitation of their means, 
and the novelty of fixed and punctual payments which 
followed the introduction of British Government, the 
zamindars of tlm district entered a period of prosperity. 
“ A great impetus was given to agriculture by many 
persons turning their attention to it who had lost all other 
employment. The summary Government demand was 
moderate. Prices were high. Trade was more than 
usually active. Land which had long lain fallow returned 
good crops, a cycle of good seasons predominated.” At 
this point the survey and assessment of the district took 
place. 

12. Mr. Bradford’s description of his method of as- 
sessment is reproduced in his own words in pai'agraphs 
166 to 231 of the report. The description is not very 
clear or methodical. He determined to make rent the 
basis of his assessment whether paid in money or in kind. 
It is difficult to conceive what else could have been the 
basis of his valuation. The assessment was commenced, 
as has been noticed, in the grain-rented tahsil of Saudfla, 
and Mr. Bradford’s first efforts appear to have been to 
determine average produce. The end of what is gene- 
rally described as much experiment, enquiry, examinatiou 
of village papers, and consultation with other officers was 
that he estimated the average yield of rabi crops in good 
land at 18 maunds pucka per acre, of middling land 
maunds, and of indifiPerent land at 8. It was also settled 
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that 4 mannds an acre, all round, miglit ba talcon to be tbo 
pi’ 0 <luce of the kharif crops: looking to the prices-curreut 
of the last ten years, 35 seers for the rupee for rabi crops, 
and 45 seers for the rupee for kharif crops, were fixed as 
moderate price rates for converting the produce into 
money value. 

13. It is to be regretted that Mr. Bradford did not 
give the details of those experiments and enquiries. The 
only sample of them which occurs in the report, crops up 
incidentally in para. 182. It is the record of a series of 
experiments as to the yield of wheat and barley, but con- 
ducted in a year of such abnormal winter rain, that irri- 
gated crops were under a po.sitivo disadvantage, and the 
results are such a perple.xity of usolo.ssness, that Mr. 
Bradford’s object in inserting them is not apparent. 

14. Ho was afterwards of opii\ion that 1 8 raatinds per 
acre was too high an average to assmno for the produce 
of the best land (and, if so, presumably 14 mauuds in mid- 
dling land), and that ono-si.xth would have been a fairer 
standard for tlio Government revenue. But ho con- 
sidered tlio price put upon the grains so low, that even if 
the estimate of the actual produce and of tlie share duo 
to Government was rather high, there was margiri left to 
keep it light in actual incidence. 

15. The produce vakos so obtained wore apparently 
then turned into rough rent-rates per acre for each des- 
cription of soil. 

- 16. The soil had boon moanwliilo carefully classed 

on the following priuci])lo:-- Mr. Bradford found “nearly 
.all depended on water,” and the classification was made 
in the survey and the as.sessmeut papers into 1 goind, i.e., 
the highly manured and irrigated lands beside the home- 
stead j 2 and 3 diimat or matyar, irrigated and unirrigated; 
4 and 5 bhiir irrigated and uuirrigated. The good lauds 
of the produce estimates corresponded to the goiiid of 
tliis classification; the middling lands to the irrigated 
diimat, matyar and blu'ir, and the inferior to the unini- 
gated soils. 
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1 7, ^ But tlie produce value was only one means of 
ascertaining the landlord’s assets in grain-rented lands : 
average rent-rates were compiled from the cash-rented 
lands. Even in tahsil Sandila, a large area of cultivation 
was held on cash-rents. Of the precise areas held on cash 
and grain-rents, respectively, in the different parts of the 
district, there is unfortunately no information. Hr. 
Blennorhassett says grain-rents “prevail” in this tahsil; 
Mr. Bradford, in para. 9 of his letter dated 30th Decern- 
her, 1868, says about half the rents are money-rents. 
The area was, however, quite sufficient to permit valuable 
deductions. Mr. Bradford experienced, however, great 
difficulty in forming them. He asserts that there are in 
Hardoi no such understood rent-rates as are said to ob- 
tain in some of the districts across the Ganges. His 
Honor is not aware that the rent-rates of the North- 
Western Provinces settlement reports are “ understood ” 
rent-rates ; that is, that in any considerable tract it is an 
“ understood ” thing a tenant shall pay Es, 5 a bigha in 
goind or Re. 1 a bigha in xinirrigable bhdr. The average 
rent-rates in different classes of soil are only deductions 
from a number of instances and approximations from 
which the varying circumstances of different villages 
con.stantly occasion more or less divergence in fiict. The 
difficultic.s Mr. Bradford found are not peculiar to Har- 
doi. The low rates on the personal holdings of the pro- 
))rictors, the zamindari mudfi, the favored rents of 
ThdkurH and Brahmans, these are the natural exceptions 
to a rent at market value which are met witli every- 
where in the upper provinces. Travelling, however, from 
village to village and from “bar” to “bar,” and con- 
versing freely in the Hindi language, Mr.^ Bradford did 
succeotl in compiling, in considerable variety, the rent- 
rates prevailing among tenants in the different classes of 
soil in villages of three classes. For he had divided vil- 
lagCH also into good, middling, and bad, with occasionally 
a fourth, chiss of very bad. He had probably in bis mmd 
some definite proportions of soil_ irrigation, manure or 
other agricultural advantage in his classification of vu- 
lagos. But those arc not stated. 
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18. lie had thus achieved a good deal of iuforraation 
as to rent-rates and value. He had worked out average 
produce value for grain-rented lands, and average rent- 
rates in cash-rented lands. Ilis report, however, 'is sadly 
deficient in omitting to state first, the area from which 
the several rent-rates wei'C deduced; secondly, the extent 
to which the cash-rates and the produce-rates were per- 
mitted to affect each other in the single series of rates 
finally fixed for each pargana. Mr. Bradford speaks of 
the necessity of a broad basis for rent-rates, but without 
details of the data from which they were compiled, a 
supervising authority can form no conception as to 
whether these data wex-e or wci’o not sulfici’ont for the 
several deductions. Again, in the combination of the 
results obtained in cash-rented and grain-rented lands, 
respectively, there was a distinct danger. Mr. Bradford 
knew, and has adxnitted, that butai cultivation is slovenly, 
and that whore it co-c.xists witlx cash-rcjxts, it is usually 
confined to the poorer fields, which yield the more pre- 
carious crops. There is, therefore, the risk of being too 
severe on the whole area by applying to the grain-rented 
portions a cash rent-rato deduced from experience of the 
cash-routed portion. There is nothing to show how far 
the final rent-rates were modified upon this consideration. 

19. The table in wliich these rates are exhibited, 
shows a very great variety on the best lands, very little 
in the inferior land.s. Thus there are nine difieront rates 
for good land in villages of the first cla.ss in different 
parts of the district, but only two for middling land in the 
same class. This might in part bo cx^joctod, for thca-e are 
greater differences in good land than in middling, but so 
marked a cessation in variety suggests the fear that the 
rates on the inferior lands are rougher and loss safe in 
their application than those on tho^ bettor. 

20. These criticisms have boon called for since Mr. 
Bradford has been at the pains to describe this process 
and tabulate its results. They are nevertheless to a 
certain extent valueless. In the very next paragraph to 
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that which gives these rent rates, he proceeds to give a 
figured statement explanatory of the actual assessment, 
pargana by pargana. In this, without a word of explana- 
tion, the assessment is exhibited as based on a siuo-le 
revenm rate for irrigated and unirrigated land res- 
pectively for ten villages of each class in each pargana. 
The revenue rates, the basis of the assessment, are so far 
dependent on the rent-rates worked out as above, that 
they are ordinarily half the rent-rates so fixed for middling 
land, diimat and matydr, irrigated and unirrigated. Thus 
the rent-rates reported in pargana Gondwa were fifteen 
in number, and were as follows : — 






D&mat-maiyar, 

BMr. 




Goind. j 

1 

Irrigated. 

Un- 

irrigated. 

[ 

Irrigated. 

Un- 

irrigated. 




Us. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

1 

Es« a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Hi 

class villages 


9^0 

6 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 2 0 

2ud 

ditto 

• •f 

B ^ 0 

5 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

1 H 0 

3rd 

ditto 


0 8 0 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 2 0 

18 0 


The revenue rates on which the actual assessment 
proceeded were 






Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 





Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ist 

clasB yiUagcs 

... 

••• 

3 0 0 

1 8 t) 

2nd 

ditto 

«*« 


2 8 0 

1 8 0 

3rd 

ditto 

*«» 


o 

o 

1 0 0 
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Again, in Bangar the rent-rates reported were : — 



The revenue rates employed in the actual calculations 
of assessment were: — 






Irrigated. 

tlnirrigated. 





iis. a. p. 

B.S. a. p. 

1st 

class villfigcs 


••• 

2 8 0 

1 8 0 

Snd 

ditto 



2 8 0 

1 4 0 


ditto 



2 0 0 

10 0 


21. An examination of the village assessment-state- 
ments showed that what was indicated by the general 
explanatory table was indeed the case, and that the actual 
valuations of the villages wore based upon those revenue 
rates roughly raised or lowered as the settlement officer’s 
judgment suggested on inspection. It was evident that 
wherever there was a preponderance of good or bad soil, 
there was imminent risk that the settlement officer's judg- 
ment, in roughly modifying the results of these rough 
rates, might be materially insufficient for the occasion. 
He furnished no statistics by which to test his judgment. 
IJis table showed that sometimes bis a.ssessments exceeded 
the valuations given by these rates, sometimes and on 
the wholo they were less. But he gave no returns of the 
actual arcus of the different kinds of soil in the several 
areas of assessment, and though cash routs prevailed in 
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the greater part of the district, there was no statement 
of the admitted rental of any pargana, much less any 
attempt to show what it would be when corrected for 
lands held rent-free or at privileged rates. 

22. The land revenue of Hardoi according to the 
summary assessment was Rs. 10,16,712. ft was raised 
by Mr. Bradford to Rs. 14,31,063,an increase of 41 per 
cent., which ranged from 8 per cent, in pargana Goudwa 
to 89 per cent, in pargana Alamnagar. He left the 
settlement, however, in this eminently unsatisfactory 
condition, that it was impossible to say on the statistics 
he had supplied, whether it was even generally fair, and 
if so, whether or not it was fairly distributed, and equally 
just to the owners in poor villages and to the State in 
good ones. . 

23. It was not long before the assessment was put 
to the rudest test. The Deputy Commissioner has men- 
tioned that it was preceded by a cycle of favorable sea- 
sons. It was followed by a series of more or less dis- 
astrous harvests. The new demands came in force with 
the agricultural years of 1274-76 fasli (1867-69). In 
1277 fasli floods injured the kharlf in the low lying lands, 
and in 1278 fasli almost destroyed it in the river parg ana..^ , 
In 1279 fasli the kharif was a failm-e throughout the 
district, and especially in five parganas, there was a poor 
rabi, and much damage in four parganas from hail. In 
1280 fasli the rabi crops suffered from want of rain. 
In 1281 fasli the kharif was scanty all over the district 
except in the river parganas, and the rabi crop was far 
below the average. 

24‘, In 1873, the Commissioner not having yet re- 
ported the settlement for approval, the attention of His 
Honor, at that time Chief Commissioner of the Province, 
was attracted by the exceptional extent to which land 
was being transferred in this district. An enquiry was 
ordered, which it was proposed at first to limit to a small 
area. In a very short time, however, it was placed beyond 
doubt, that whether from calamities of season, or errors in 
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the original valuation, there was technical over- assessment 
in a large number of villages. Tbepromineiit defect of Mr. 
Bradford's system now came into clear relief. There was 
no information as to the actual assets of the villages, 
and therefore nothing to show where, how far, or why, the 
assessments varied from those assets. Measures hadi to be 
concerted for the systematic determination of the exist- 
ing and normal assets before any satisfactory conclusion 
could be come to regarding the incidence of the revenue 
demand. ^ 

25. The detailed instructions issued to this end by 
the Commissioner, with the sanction of the Chief Com- 
niissioner, have been reproduced by Mr. Blenncrhassett in 
paras. 236 to 241 of the report. In every village coming 
under examination, a statement of the actual rental was 
required in a form prescribed for cash -rents and grain- 
rents severally. In cash-rented villages an abstract was 
compiled from this rent-roll, showing the areas in the 
occupancy of the several castes of cultivators, and in 
privileged tenure of any sort, proprietary or under-pro- 
prietary, detailed into the classes of soil, irrigated and 
unirrigated, with the rents payable on them, and the in- 
cidence of these rents in the several soils. The result 
gave for example the actual rate of rent paid in the irri- 
gated di'imat by sir-holders, Brahmans, Thdkurs, Eachhis, 
and “ others.” The rent- rates of “ others” are very gene- 
rally the full rates for their tenancies, and were an in- 
valuable guide to the revising officer in deciding the 
rental possibilities of the village. In grain-rented vil- 
lages, produce statistics were required, as far as possible, 
for five years, and translated into money at the actual 
prices of the village threshing floor. The entries of 
actual assets were carefully tested in the village inspec- 
tion, and after they had been corrected, the deductions 
as to the actual rental value of the village compared with 
the current assessment. 

26. The result has been a very material and wide 
spread reduction of the assessment. Of the 1,980 villages 
of the district, 791 came under revision, and the issue 
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has been the reduction of the district revenue from 
Ks. 14,22,690 (the amount at which it stood in the tauzi 
of the year, 1282 fasli, of revision) to Es, 13,30,140. 

27, The statement appended to para. 242 shows 
that the reductions were thus distributed : — 
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28. The details of all proposed reductions were 
submitted, pargana by pargana, for the orders of His 
Honor (when Chief Commissioner), or of the Hon’ble 
J. Inglis, who for a time otBciated in that capacity ; and 
the assessments now reported for final confirmation are 
those to which sanction was then accorded. 

29. The entire reduction is seven per cent, on Mr. 
Bradford’s assessment, as it stood at the date of revision. 
The amount of reduction varies in the different parganas. 
It is largest in the tahsils of Hardoi and Sandfla, the 
tahsils iti which there is the largest area of bhiir, and 
in which gi’ain rents most prevail, least in the tahsils 
which were last under assessment. Mr. Blennerhassett 
thus states his general opinion on the assessment he had 
to revise. “ Experience in the North-West Provinces has 
shown that assessments based on rates are in general 
favourable to good villages, but press heavily on poor 
villages. The assessment of Hardoi is no exception to 
this rule. Large villages with good lands throughout 
and extensive irrigation, with numerous resident tenants, 
and producing sugar and cotton, opium and tobacco, 
these villages are lightly assessed. Villages with a fair 
amount of advantages and disadvantages appear to be on 
the whole not unfairly, though rather tightly, assessed. 
Villages liable to floods appear to be generally over- 
assessed, and much of the western and southern parts of 
the district come under this head, as well as other villages 
where there are largo jhils. It is the small villages, 
with the worst description of soil with no houses, or at 
most one or two resident tenants, and therefore dependent 
on precarious cultivation by tenants of other villages, 
with no irrigation or next to none, villages overrun with 
deer, and producing little besides the coarser kharif grains, 
where the over-assessment is most marked. There 
is no difficulty in showing where the rates used at 
regular settlement failed. By comparing the statements 
at paras. 187 and 188 it will bo seen that with very few 
exceptions the revenue rates used were directly based 
on the rent-rates found applicable to diimat aud matydr 
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soils, and although a careful enquiry had proved that 
hhdr rent-rates were universally much lower than those 
of matydr and ddmat, yet no special bhiir revenue rates 
was fixed, the result being that bhur villages were 
lieavily over-assessed. In tahsil Bilgrdm, for the first 
time a bhiir rate is used. In the Shahabad tahsil a bhiir 
rate is used, when necessary, the reported rates are 
departed from. It would appear that themore experience 
the settlement officer gained, the more he departed from 
the rates originally fixed by him.” 

30. The actual causes of over-assessment were in 
the main, two — omission to take count of a preponder- 
ance of bhiir, omission to take count of the liability to 
flood. 


31. The heaviest and most general reduction in any 
pargana is in that of Kachhandan. It was inspected and 
assessed in 1866, a year of light rains. It is liable to 
severe floods, which make the kharif crop always more 
or less hazardous, and the risks of the pargana were very 
greatly enhanced in 1868, when an embanked road was 
made across the pargana. This road in fact dammed the 
floods, and in the next few years grievous damage was 
done, before the Ganges and the authorities joined in 
making the necessary waterway. 

32. In pargana Barwan the reduction is 13 per 
cent, and is spread over 50 of the 69 constituent villages. 
The pargana is a very bad one. It contains much in- 
ferior bhiir land, and is liable to be entirely submerged 
to a great depth by floods from three rivers. 

33. In the chief pargana of the same tahsil, Gopa- 
mau, the reduction is 11 per cent. Floods occur on the 
hanks of the Guinti, hut this is confined to comparatively 
a few villages, and the principal occasion of over-assess- 
ment lay in the worthless nature of much of the sou. 
There are large tracts of unirrigated bhiir. After a few 
years the land will not return the seed sown upon it, and 
must be laid fallow to recover strength. In the inferior 
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villages tlie diimat is often little better than, blidr, and 
hardly deserves to be separately classed. It is in this 
pargana particularly that villages arc mot witli, having 
so little water that they are liable to ho mined by a bad 
season, and need to be treated with the greatest care. 

34. Pargana Guodwa is a pargana of an almost 
exactly similar character — sandy, dry and poor. The 
summary assessment was exceptionally high, and it has 
been found necessary to fix the demand at a sum four 
per cent, below that. 

35. These examples, taken from the parganas in 
which the most material reductions have been given, are 
sixfficient to show the cause.s, an<l in some manner the 
extent, of the mi.stake8, into which too impn<;it a I'eliance 
on rates led the first assessing officer. Mr. Blcunerhassett 
lias in his report given several painful instances from 
individual villages, but these errors have now been reme* 
(lied. The assessment of 7!) I villages of tlio 1080 in the 
district has l).;en thoroughly reconsidered on a basis of 
actual assets. In every village of the district in which 
any complaint has been mado of the ])res.suro of the 
revenue, the Deputy Commissioner has detevnuned on 
the spot the existing rental, and had to satisfy the Com- 
missioner and the Chief Commissioner of the soundness 
of his judgment, whore the landlord’s rent-roll was found 
to be incomplete. 

3G. Mr. Dlennerhassott has given a table from the 
patwdris’ papers of the supposed incidouco of the Govern- 
ment demand in each pargana, but as the demand has 
been fixed throughout on a careful e.xploration and detor- 
minati()n of the actual assets, a mere compilation from 
patwdris’ papers is evidently not of much comparative 
value. 

37. Of the 701 villages, the assessment of which 
was revised, no alteration whatever was made in the 
revenues of 155, and there is no reason to suppose that 
the assessment now anywhere exceeds half the actual 
assets. 
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38. The following statement tabulates a comparison 
of the revenue incidence since revision and the agricul- 
tural characteristics of the several parganas ; — 


Pargasa. 

Bate per acre of cnlti- 

Tation of revised de- 
mand. 

Percentage of increase 
on summary demand. 

Population per sguare 
mile. 

Percentage of soil. 

Percentage of irriga- 
tion. 

Percentage of cultur- 
able in total area. 

Dumat. 

f 




Rs 

a. 

p. 




■ 




Gundwa 

• «« 

1 

10 

8 

4 

406 

57 

n 

36 

23 

21 

Kalyamnal 


1 

9 

U 

1 

395 

68 

B9 

20 

25 

20 

Sandila 

.«« 

1 

11 

2 

36 

417 

67 

n 

28 

31 

22 

Bilaiuau 


1 

10 

2 

4 

446 

81 

8 

31 

24 

13 

Tahi^il Sandila 


1 

10 

10 

15 

413 

69 

13 

29 

28 

21 

Malliinwdti 


1 

12 

8 

37 

571 

67 

17 

26 

40 

16 

Kaohhandan 


1 

9 

9 

20 

445 

63 

26 

11 

42 

23 

Bilgrfim 


1 

9 

9 

32 

481 

41 

24 

36 

27 

23 

Siindi 


1 

12 

2 

15 

413 

46 

38 

16 

16 

20 

Katiari 

«•* 

1 

7 

7 

58 

391 

66 

37 

8 

16 

21 

TahsH Bilgriim 


1 

10 

9 

29 

465 

50 

29 

20 

26 

20 

Bangar 


1 

7 

11 

55 

881 

56 



31 

29 

Gopaxnau 


1 

7 

0 

46 

341 

63 



26 

28 

Sara south 


1 

14 

6 

19 

389 

84 

7 


64 

38 



1 

9 

2 

42 

377 

66 

4 


33 

20 

Barvrau 


1 

2 

8 

32 

362 

42 

28 


87 

24 

Tahsil Hardol 

«•( 

1 

.7 

8 

44 

361 

67 

10 

32 

31 

28 

Palih 


1 

2 

1 

SB 

885 

40 

13 


27 

24 

Pachhoha 


1 

0 

8 

7l 

1 310 

42 

11 


32 

18 

Saromanuagar 

wmw 1 

1 

9 

11 

3S 

' 448 

41 

34 


36 

96 

Shahabad 


1 

n 

4 

24 

1 616 

61 

26 


41 

22 

Sara north 


1 

u 

6 

i 80 

1 389 

76 

4 


45 

30 

Alamo agar 


t 

12 

5 

70 

1 S68 

87 

13 

••• 

69 

49 

Mansurnagar 


1 

n 

10 

92 

S42 

78 

25 

2 

41 

46 

Plh&ni 

Mi 

1 

7 

4 

65 

! 436 

85 

8 

67 

34 

24 

Tahsil Shahabad.M 

GRAKD tOTAL .M 

1 

7 

8 

40 

891 

66 

18 


38 

27 

I 

9 

1 

30 

406 

56 

16 

26 

so 

24 
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This is the statement of the full revenue. Wherever the 
increase has been very great it will not be exacted all at 
once. The revenue demand will progress by instalments 
spread over periods varying from three to eleven years, 
according to circumstances. The revenue for the first 
year of the revised assessment is Rs. 25,177 short of 
the sum which will be reached at the close of the series 
of progression. 

39. In the revision of the assessment, the princi- 
ples of the original settlement were further departed 
from, with the approval of the Government of India, in 
exempting from assessment all waste lands not presently 
productive. Experience had shown that the anticipations 
of rapid progress were by no means realized, and that 
with the material increase of the revenue on existing 
assets the tax of prospective gains only tended to pre- 
vent advance. 

40. There are discrepancies between the areas in 
Statement V. A., showing the result of the revised assess- 
ment, and those in Statement I., which gives the areas at 
the time of survey, and Statement V., explanatory of 
the first regular settlement. The difference is accounted 
for by the I’act that in Statement V.A. are included the 
areas of certain villages transferred from the Farukhabad 
district after the completion of the field survey. 

41. There is one other important matter in the 
report, which requires notice. It has been mentioned 
above that it was the frequency of transfers of land in 
this district which first attracted the Chief Cominissioner’s 
attention and led to the revision ofthe assessment, which 
has now been completed. The statistics, which were 
then before him, were supplied to him independently 
by the Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner, 
hut they differed so widely in details that there was 
some evident error in one or the other compilation. 
The;^ were, however, specified for each pargana of the 
district. The only information My. Blenneyhassett has 
given is a district total for each of the eight years from 
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1276 to 1283 fasli. It would have been iaterestine to 
know how far transfers had occurred in the parg^as 
which have been given most relief. He expressed the 
opinion at the commencement of his work in 1873, that 
it was difiScult to find a village in which the real cause of 
distress was any other than over-assessment, and he has 
reproduced in this report without comment tlie remark 
of a previous Deputy Commissioner that “the money 
borrowed during that year save a fraction was taken to 
pay the revenue and for no other purpose.” Further on, 
lie lays much stress on the expensive litigation at the 
time of settlement and the incompleteness and ineq^uality 
with which the revenue assessed on a village was often 
distributed over component mahdls. 

42. Colonel MacAndrew, the present Commissioner, 
has in his review traversed the greater part of these 
opinions. He points out that it was impossible for a 
Deputy Commissioner to verify the general statement 
Mr. Blennerhassett has quoted, and that throughout the 
greater part of the settlement litigants were exempted 
from all stamp fees, and had to conduct their suits with- 
out the expensive assistance of pleaders. 

43. Colonel Thompson, the Commissioner, in 1873, 
was of opinion, that though “no doubt transfers of land 
had been accelerated by the cost of litigation and the 
enhanced demand, the embarrassments of the zamindars 
were not wholly, or even to any great extent, caused by 
a heavy assessment,” but to unthrifty management, 
careless expenditure, want of capital, and exorbitant 
interest on old debts. 

44. In the entire absence of any statistical enquiry 
and information, it is impossible to say bow far these 
several causes each led to the embarrassments of the 
Hardoi zamindars. But the absolute amount of their 
encumbrances is very grave. Assuming that sale, as is 
generally the case in small properties, is only the final 
stage of a series of mortgages, which really carries no 
■consideration not ^ready given, the sums raised by the 
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land-owners by mortgage on their properties, in the eight 
years amounted,, according to Mr. Blennerhassett, to no 
less a sum than Ks. 27,85,776. 

45. On this His Honor remarks, that the reduction 
which has brought the assessment certainly within half- 
assets, amounts to Rs. 92,550- The regular assessment 
of the tahsfls of Sandxla and Hardoi, in which it has been 
now found to exceed half-assets by nearly Rs. 60,000, 
came into force in November, 1867 : that of tahsil 
Bilgrdm, in which the reduction has been aboutRs. 20,000, 
in November, 1868 : that of tahsil Shahabad, in which 
the reduction was about Rs. 11,000, in November, 1869. 
In 1873 and 1874 remissions were given, which were 
equal to the reductions : in 1875 and 3876 the collections 
were for the most part made at the reduced assessment. 
Giving interest at 20 per cent, on the amount of the 
excess collections from the time of collection to Novem- 
ber, 1877, the entire sum comes only to ten lakhs, 
thus; — 

SanSila and Ilardoi. Rs. 

Excess jama Rs. 60,000 for five years 1867-72 ... 3,00,000 

Interest f nine years) @ 20 per cent, on 60,000, , 
for 1868, 1,20,000 for 1869, 3,00,000 for 1872, 

3,00,000 for 1873 to 1877 ... ... 4,20,000 

Bilgrdm. 

Excess jama 22,000 for four years 1868-72 ... 88,000 

Interest similarly, eight years ... ... 1,14,400 

ShaJiaiad. 

Excess jama 11,000 for three years 1869-72, ... 33,000 

Interest similarly, seven years ... ... 39,600 

Total ... 9,95,000 

This is only about a third of the entire reported debt. 
The amount, therefore, by which the regular assessment 
exceeded half the net assets of the proprietors, was not 
the principal and immediate cause of their indebtedness. 
His Honor, however, does not doubt that the increased 
assessment, and the rigidity of the British system of 
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adniinintration liave been the direct occasion of these 
grave encumbrances. The system expects of the owners 
of laud the prescience and the prudence that will lead 
them to prepare in a good year for a bad one, and to 
lay by in a season of prosperity in view of a day of 
scarcity. The expectation is everywhere disappointed. 
In the older provinces, as well as in the newer, it finds 
no basis in the character of the zamindars. Whenever 
the times are happy, the surplus vanishes in a parade of 
marriage feasts and personal vanities; when the bad 
harvest comes there is no resource but the inexorable 
snahtijan. So long as the revenue system refuses to adjust 
itself to the character of the season, so long must debt 
' and transfer be a necessary consequence of every un- 
favourable harvest. The time is not yet ripe for any 
sweeping change. The information at our command, 
our grasp of it, our means of manipulating it when gained 
are all too insufficient, and His Honor records with pain 
that he is still powerless to do more for the zamindars 
of the province than to ensure that the ordinary demand 
is no more than they can, with ordinary discretion, meet. 
It is impossible to witness the decadence of any class, 
proprietary or other, even were it due to the plainest 
improvidence and folly, without some compassion and 
reoret. It may, indeed, be expected from the very nature 
of the British Government that it will encourage the 
I’ise and advancement of the classes accustomed to 
business habits, and prudent and steady courses. Just 
in so far is it unsuited to the brave but reckless natures, 
which gained and held predominance in generations of 
misrule. That this advance and regression must occur 
in some measure, is certain from the very conditions _ of 
the case. But it is a grave consideration whether British 
rule has not been introduced in forms and fashions 
which have unhappily exaggerated in effect its necessary 
action. 

46. The Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied that the 
assessment, as revised, is certainly not more than a fair 
half-asset one, where the enhancement, as compared 
with that levied during the summary settlement, was 
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considerable, a portion of the full assessment has hocn 
foregone for a certain number of years varying accord- 
ing to the circumstances of each case, and the demand is, 
to repeat an expression used in a preceding paragraph, 
‘'no more than the revenue payer can, ■with ordinary 
discretion, meet,” His Honor is therefore pleased to 
sanction, subject to the conlirmation of the Guvoriior* 
General in Council, the aettlcmont made by Mr. Bradford, 
subject to the modifications subsequently made by Mr. 
Blennerbassctt and approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Chief Commissioner in his orders on the various 
pargana reports. The settlements will continue in force 
for 30 years from the date on which Mr. Bradford’s 
assessments were enforced in each ])argana, and until 
such later date as they may he revised. 

47. Messrs, Ilarington and Blcnncrhassctt have 
written an interesting report under special disadvantages, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor wishes to place on record 
his appreciation of the exceeding industry of Mr. Blenner- 
bassett and his coadjutors, Sayyid Ghulam Haidai and 
Munshi Kalb AliKhan in the execution of their laborious 
and delicate task in addition to their regular duties as 
district officers. 


By wPdor, &c., 

G. E. ERSKINE, 

Sect/, to Oovi., N.~W. P. and Oudh, 

in the Oudh Rev. Dept. 








